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Tue Editor of Lord Collingwood’s Correspondence lays the letters 
of this admirable man before the public, in the confident belief that 
few occasions will ever be found of presenting to the navy and the 
world at large a more perfect example of an English sailor. This is 
true. Lord Collingwood’s private letters exhibit all the qualities 
requisite for the governing a. ship, for directing a fleet, for subduing 
an enemy; and more than this, they show him not merely the perfect 
sailor but the perfect gentleman—generous, warmhearted, judicious, 
gentle, brave, affectionate, simple, and honourable. The gross ideas 
vulgarly entertained of the characteristics of a naval officer will justify 
some exposition of what. that person ought to be, and some exempli- 
fication of what he actually was in the person of Collingwood. 

Nautical skill, acquired only by time, attention, and with the aid of 
previous collateral instruction, is of course a most essential quali- 
fication: a mere seaman may, however, make a tolerable subordinate 
officer ; but the duties of a commander of a ship’s crew require moral 
qualities.as valuable as they are rare. If, indeed, he choose the easier 
task of playing the tyrant, by the aid of the lash, and by violence of 
temper and insolent hauteur, he may contrive, in ordinary circum- 
stances, to control the people under his command: he becomes, how- 
ever, the first devil of a pandemonium, where the milder spirits lead 
a life of torture, and the fiercer enjoy the smothered indulgence of 
hateful passions. An..occasion is aly wanted to blow all this bad 
feeling into a flame. If circumstances favour the commander, he may 
perhaps succeed in subduing it at the expense of a few deaths at the 
yard-arm, and a few floggings, imprisonmeuts, and short allowances. If 
he fail, his own life and those of his officers is sacrificed; or should he be 
meg under oe and rancorous feelings 
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that corrode the hearts of his crew, his ship is unfit for real service, 
shows itself wanting in the hour of need, and both men and chief get 
a black name in*the navy. In this Correspondence we find several 
instances of ships, from the ill-government of the captain, being con- 
sidered worse than useless; and the admiral beseeching the ministers 
to withdraw their pernicious aid. Such passages as these occur :— 


“I once intimated that it would be very agreeable to me if the —— were 
ordered to England from the fleet. I have directed inquiries into the causes 
of the complaints which are made on all sides, without yet knowing where to 
fix the source of them ; whether in the want of a proper government, or in 
the perverseness of those who are to be governed. But in her present state I 
expect no good service from her ; and her example may be pernicious. It is 
for this reason that I am anxious she should be removed to England ; for, 
even without a ship in her stead, I shall consider the squadron as much 


strengthened by her being withdrawn from it.” - - ~ 

“ Tt is known to you how much trouble I had with the ——, from the 
dissatisfaction in the ship's — I am very glad to find that there are 
now no symptoms of it remaining. Every thing appears to be quiet ; but in 
preparing for battle last week, several of the guns in the after part of the ship 
were found to be spiked, which had probably been done when that conten- 
tious spirit had existed."—p. 51. 


He also stated more than once, that some of the younger captains, 
endeavouring to conceal by great severity their own unskilfulness and 
want of attention, beat the men into a state of insubordination. “We 
have lately,” he says, in writing to a friend, “ had two courts martial, in 
which such conduct was proved as leaves it doubtful whether it was 
founded in cruelty or folly. The only defence which was urged, 
was the plea of youth and inexperience; and yet it is to such youth 
and inexperience that the honour and interests of our country are 
intrusted.” 

Collingwood was captain of the Excellent, in the Mediterranean 
fleet, when Lord St. Vincent subdued that spirit of mutiny in it which 
had broken out at the Nore. It was the practice of this admiral to 
draft the most ungovernable spirits into the Excellent. “Send them 
to Collingwood,” he used to say, “and he will bring them to order.” 
Now, while capital punishments were frequently taking place in other 
ships, Captain Collingwood, simply by the force of moral power, 
governed his ship and maintained discipline, not only without the 
necessity of bringing the men to trial for their lives, but almost without 
the infliction of any corporal punishment whatever. 

On one occasion, a seaman was sent from the Romulus, who had 
pointed one of the forecastle guns, shotted to the muzzle, at the 
quarter-deck, and, standing by it with a match, declared that he would 
fire at the officers, unless he received a promise that no punishment 
should be inflicted upon him. On his arrival on board the Excellent, 
Captain Collingwood, in the presence of many of the sailors, said to 
him, with great sternness of manner, “ I know your character well, but 
beware hory you attempt to excite insubordination in this ship; for 1 
have such confidence in my men, that I am certain I shall hear in an 
hour of every thing you are doing. If you behave well in future, I will 
treat you like the rest, nor notice here what happened in another ship: 
bat if you endeavour to excite mutiny, mark me well, I will l 
head you up in a cask, and throw you into the sea.” Under the 
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treatment which he met with in the Excellent, this man became a 
good and obedient sailor, and never afterwards gave any cause of 
complaint. 

Properly to estimate this triumph, it must be recollected, to use 
Lord Collingwood’s own words, “ how large a proportion of the crews 
of the ships are miscreants of every description, and capable of every 
crime ; and when these predominate, what evils may we not dread from 
the demoniac councils and influence of such a mass of mischief!” 
His repugnance to corporal punishments strengthened with his expe- 
rience ; and his biographer gives a picture of his conciliating conduct, 
which will explain to all similarly situated, how they may avcid this 
dangerous resource of the weak and the cruel. Some one has said of 
a general, that when he knows not what to do he fights a battle. It 
is the same with a captain, who only resorts to flogging because his 
incapacity does not suggest other means of compassing his end. 


“ As his experience in command and his knowledge of the dispositions of 
men increased, his abhorrence of corporal punishment grew daily stronger ; 
and, in the latter part of his life, more than a year has often passed away 
without his having resorted to iteven once. ‘I wish I were the captain for 
your sakes,’ cried Lieutenant Clavell one day to some men who were doing 
some part of their duty ill: when shortly after, a person touched him on the 
shoulder, and turning round, he saw the Admiral, who had overheard him. 
‘And pray, Clavell, what would you have done if you had been captain?’ 
‘I would have flogged them well, sir.’ ‘ No you would not, Clavell ; no 
you would not,’ he replied; ‘1 know you better.’ He used to tell the 
ship's company that he was determined that the youngest midshipman should 
be obeyed as implicitly as himself, and that he would punish with great 
severity any instance to the contrary. When a midshipman made a com- 
plaint, he would order the man for punishment the next day; and, in the 
interval, calling the boy down to him, would say, ‘In all probability the 
fault was yours; but whether it were or not, I am sure it would go to your 
heart to see a man old enough to.be your father disgraced and punished on 
your account; and it will, therefore, give me a good opinion of your dis~ 
position, if, when he is brought out, you ask for his pardon.’ hen this 
recommendation, acting as it did like an order, was complied with, and the 
lad interceded for the prisoner, Captain Collingwood would make great a 
parent difficulty in yielding ; but at length would say, ‘ this young gentle- 
man has pleaded so humanely for you, that, in the hope that you will feel 
a on gratitude to him for his benevolence, I will for this time overlook your 
offence. : 

“ The punishments which he substituted for the lash were of many kinds, 
such as watering the grog, and other modes now happily general in the 
navy. Among the rest was one which the men icularly dreaded, It 
was the ordering any offender to be excluded from his mess, and be employed 
in every sort of extra duty ; so that he was every moment liable to called pon 
deck for the meanest service, amid the laughter and jeers of the men and 
boys. Such an effect had this upon the sailors, that they have often declared 
that they would much prefer having three dozen lashes: and, to avoid the 
recurrence of this punishment, the worst characters never failed to become 
attentive and ordeily. How he sought to amuse and occupy the attention of 
the men appears in some of these letters. When were sick, even while 
he was an admiral, he visited them daily, and sup i 
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this there was no man who less courted, or to speak more truly, who held in 
more entire contempt, what is ordinarily styled apres @ He was never 
known to unbend with the men; while, at the same time, he never used any 
coarse or violent language to them himself, or permitted it in others. ‘If 
you do not know a man’s name,’ he used to say to the officers, ‘ call him 
sailor, and not you-sir, and such other appellations ; they are offensive and 
improper.’ With regard to expressions it may be added, that, after the occur- 
rences at the Nore, he had the most decided objection to the use of the word 
mutiny. When complaints were made of conduct which was designated as 
mutinous, he would exclaim, ‘ Mutiny, sir! mutiny in my ship! If it can 
have arrived at that, it must be my fault and the fault of every one of the 
officers. It is a charge of the gravest nature, and it shall be most gravely 
inquired into.’ With this view of his feeling on this subject, the officer was 
generally induced to consider and represent the affair more lightly, or some- 
times to pass it over altogether. 

“ His conduct to his officers was of a similar kind. His perfect knowledge 
of all matters of seamanship, and his quick and correct eye, enabled him in 
an instant to discover any thing that was out of order in his ship ; and his 
reproofs on these occasions, though always short, and conveyed in the lan- 
guage of a gentleman, were pene! felt: sothat to many officers, and parti- 
cularly to the young and careless, he was an object of dread, and was consi-. 
dered by all as a strict disciplinarian. ‘I have given you, sir, a commission, 
said Lord St. Vincent to Lieutenant Clavell, who was then a perfect stranger 
to Captain Collingwood, but who never left him till he was made by him a 
post-captain, ‘into the Excellent ; but remember a are going to a man who 
will take it away from you to-morrow if you behave ill.” He, treated the 
midshipmen with parental care, examining them himself once a week, and 
declaring that nothing would give him greater pain than that = young man 
in his ship should be unable to pass: and when off duty, he did every thing 
in his power to make his officers at ease, and to promote their welfare. With 
those to whom he became attached, from observing their attention to their 
duty, which was ever the road to his regard, his friendship and confidence 
were affectionate and unbounded.”—pp. 45—48. 


Aware of the truth of the old proverb, which attributes all mischief 
to idleness, Lord Collingwood used to get up amusements for his crew 
during periods of inaction. In a letter to Mr. Blackett, he speaks 
of one of the plans which he had hit upon to while away the time of 
his men, and cheat them of their impatience :— 


** My wits are ever at work to k ee employed, both for health’s 
sake, and to save them from mischief. We have lately making musical 
instruments, and have now a very good band. Every moonlight night the 
sailors dance ; and there seems as much mirth and festivity as if we were in 
Wapping itself. One night the rats destroyed the bagpipes we had made, by 
eating the bellows ; but they suffer for it, for in revenge we have made traps 
of all constructions, and have declared a war of extermination against them. 
My appointment as Commodore was only during the absence of the esta- 
blished number of Admirals ; and now Sir John Orde and Admiral Frederick 
make the number up again, I shall strike my broad pendant and return to 
my private station.”—p. 55. 
The captain of a ship is in fact the father of a very large family : 
his men are boys in all but size. But how few fathers are there that 
rule a household with peace and happiness to all its members! And 
the more difficult task must find a rarer proportion of person, qualified 
to perform its duties. A cynic might remark, however, that the captain 
of a ship is sole and absolute ; and that that frequent source of dis- 
agreement and mismanagement does not exist, a partner not only in the 
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cares, but the authority of command. This renders his task an easier 
one. There is no imperium in imperio. 

A leader in the navy has, besides the duties of command, the duties 
of obedience, often even a greater trial of patience. He must execute 
orders, which, perhaps, a better judgment may teach him are absurd. 
He must perform inglorious and harassing service, while men less qualified 
are placed in the way of fame and promotion. He must see rivals of in- 
ferior merit, and perhaps altogether destitute of real claims to employ- 
ment, preferred before him, not merely without grumbling, but he must 
not permit these disappointments to damp his ardour, or unfit him forthe 
cheerful exercise of his calling. While other men are sent home tothe 
enjoyments of domestic pleasures, he must not repine if, from year to 
year, disappointment succeeds disappointment ; and if, in the midst of 
his own ill health, or melancholy news from his family, he is still 
obliged to weary the winds with sailing and resailing on some few 
leagues of sea, and wearing out his life in watching a fleet, which never 
intends to leave its port until he and his companions are gone. Of 
Lord Collingwood’s behaviour under circumstances similar to these 
we will collect a few instances from his interesting Correspondence. 

In a letter to Captain Ball, (afterwards Sir Alexander Ball,) dated 
Excellent, stili off Cadiz, October 28th, 1798, the following passage 
occurs :-— 

** T have been almost broken-hearted all the summer. My ship was in as 
perfect order for any service as those which were sent ; in zeal I will yield to 
none ; and my friendship—my love for your admirable Admiral [meaning 
Sir H. Nelson] gave me a particular interest in serving with him. I saw 
them preparing to leave us, and to leave me, with pain; but our good Chief 
found employment for me, and to occupy my mind sent me to cruise off St. 
Luccars, to intercept—the market boats, the poor cabbage carriers. Oh! 
humiliation. But for the consciousness that I did not deserve degra- 
dation from any hand, and that my good estimation would not be depreciated 
in the minds of honourable men by the caprice of power, I should have 
died with indignation.”—>p. 63. 


In a letter to Mr. Blackett, when he was rear-admiral, and had a 
squadron of the Channel fleet, dated Neptune, off Brest, Aug. 15, 
1800 :— 

“I do assure you, when I reflect on my long absence from all that can 
make me happy, it is very painful to me, and what day is there that I do not 
lament the continuance of this war? We are wandering before this port, 
with no prospect of change for the better. Nothing can ha for us 
short of peace. Every officer and man in the fleet is impatient for release 
from a situation which daily becomes more irksome to all. I see disgust 
growing round me very fast. Instead of softening the rigours of a service 
which must, from its nature, be attended with many anxieties, painful 
watchings, and deprivation of every thing like comfort, a contrary system is 
yer which has not extended to me; but I see its effects on others, and 

eplore them. What I feel as a great misfortune, is, that there is no exercise 
of the military part of the duty, no practice of those movements, by a facility 
in which one fleet is made superior to another. Whoever comes here ignorant 
in these points, must remain so; for he will find other employment, about 
blankets and pig-sties, and tumbling provisions out of one ship into another. 
How the times are changed? Once, when officers met, the question 
was—What news of the French? is there any of their to 
sea? Now there is no solicitude on that subject, and of peace 
engages the attention of every body.”—p. 69. RaQ 2% | 
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In a letter to the same, dated Barfleur, Torbay, October 4, in the 
same year :— 


It is a great comfort to me, banished as I am from all that is dear to 
me, to learn that my beloved Sarah and her girls are well. Would to Heaven 
that it were peace! that I might come, and for the rest of my life be blessed 
in their affection. Indeed, this unremitting hard service is a great sacrifice, 
giving up all that is pleasurable to the soul, or soothing to the mind, and 
engaging in a constant contest with the elements, or with tem and dis- 
positions as boisterous and untractable. Great allowance should be made for 
us when we come on shore; for being long in the habits of absolute com- 
mand, we grow impatient of contradiction, and are unfitted for the gentle 
interconrse of quiet life.”—p. 70. 


To the uncertainty of a sailor’s domestic joys, the two short extracts 
following will bear ample testimony :— 


“ Sarah will have told you how and when we met; it was a joy to me 
that I cannot describe, and repaid me, short as our interview was, for a world 
of woe which I was suffering on her account. I had been reckoning on the 
possibility of her arrival that Tuesday, when about two o'clock I received an 
express to go to sea immediately with all the ships that were ready, and had 
we not then been engaged at a court-martial, I might have got out that day ; 
but this business delayed me till near night, and I determined to wait on 
shore until eight o’clock for the chance of their arrival. I went to dine with 
Lord Nelson ; and while we were at dinner their arrival was announced to 
me. I flew to the inn where I had desired my wife to come, and found her 
and little Sarah as well after their journey as if it had lasted only for the day. 
No greater happiness is human nature capable of than was mine that evening ; 
but at dawn we parted, and I went to sea. Lord St. Vincent has, however, 
been so good as to promise that I shall go to Plymouth whenever I can be 
spared from the fleet. 

‘“* You will have heard from Sarah what a meeting we had, how short our 
interview, and how suddenly we parted. It is grief to me to think of it now ; 
it almost broke my heart then. After such a journey, to see me but a few 
hours, with scarce time for her to relate the incidents of her journey, and no 
time for me to tell her half that my heart felt at such a f of her affection ; 
but I am thankful that I did see her and my sweet child. It was a blessin 
to me, and composed my mind, which was before very much agitated. 
I have little chance of seeing her again, unless a storm should drive us 
into port, for the French fleet is in a state of preparation, which makes it 
necessary for us to watch them narrowly.”—pp, 73, 74. 


nh ye of responsibility are exemplified in the following anecdote 
supplied by the editor, and not by the Correspondence :-— 


‘* During this time he frequently passed the whole night on the quarter- 
deck—a practice which, in circumstances of difficulty, he continued to the 
latest years of his life. When, on these occasions, he has told-his friend 
Lieutenant Clavell, who had gained his entire confidence, that they must not 
leave the deck for the night, and that officer has endeavoured to him 
that there was no occasion for it, as a look out was kept, —— 
that he was almost exhausted with fatigue; the Admiral ; 
; = Sa 708 Oe Pi» eg adieerhg eS so go to bed, Clavell, and I 
wa myself.” V uen ve from 
which deal, ner were Piped ei ais pep oo 


\ from time to time, to sweep the 
horizon with his lest shocnpuyheelaaeakanin rk.” —p.8 1. 
The few lines in one of his letters about this time, exhibit an of 





the fleet so earnestly intent his 
not, proctre a coat to his back m= mr caaeat 4 ote — 
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« I have been eighteen weeks at sea, and have not a sick man in my ship; 
but now the cold weather is beginning, I fear we shall feel the want of warm 
clothing. I am sure I shall; for when | sailed I had not time to make a 
coat, and have only two, one of which is very old; but I did not expect I 
should have been so long without the means of getting one.”—p. 82. 


The day of preparation is long and laborious, trying to the health, 
the temper, and the morals ofa man. The day of action has likewise 
its trials: the skill of the seaman is racked to the intensest stretch ; 
his zeal and courage must transport the firm and conciliating governor 
into the ardent and daring leader, fearless for himself, and inspiring 
confidence and alacrity into every man that cah catch the animated 
glance of his eye, or hear the spirit-stirring notes of his voice as he 
gives his directions for the conflict. That Lord Collingwood’s cha- 
racter was as strong in this point of view as in others, needs only the 
confirmation, to be found in the following description of his conduct on 
the day of the victory of Trafalgar :— 


“Tt has been said, that no man isa hero in the eyes of his valet-de- 
chambre; but that this is not universally true, is proved by the account 
which was given to the editor by Mr. Smith, Admiral Collingwood’s valued 
servant. ‘I entered the Admiral’s cabin,’ he observed, ‘ about daylight, 
and found him already up and dressing. He asked if I had seen the French 
fleet ; and on my replying that I had not, he told me to look out at them, 
adding that, in a very short time, we should see a great deal more of them. 
I then observed a crowd of ships to leeward ; but I could not help looking 
with still greater interest at the Admiral, who, during all this time, was 
shaving himself with a composure that quite astonished me.’ Admiral 
Collingwood dressed himself that morning with peculiar care ; and soon after, 
meeting Lieutenant Clavell, advised him to pull off his boots. ‘ You had 
better, he said, ‘ put on silk stockings, as I have done: for if one should get 
a shot in the leg, they would be so much more manageable for the surgeon.’ 
He then proceeded to visit the decks, encouraged the men to the discharge 
of their duty, and addressing the officers, said to them, ‘ Now, gentlemen, let 
us do something to-day which the world may talk of hereafter. 

“ He had changed his flag about ten days before the action, from the 
Dreadnought ; the crew of which had been so constantly practised in the 
exercise of the great guns, under his daily superintendance, that few ships’ 
companies on ual them in rapidity and precision of firing. He was 
accustomed to tell them, that if they could fire three well-directed broadsides 
in five minutes, no vessel could resist them; and, from constant practice, 
they were enabled to do so in three minutes and a half. But though he left 
a crew which had thus been disciplined under his own eye, there was an ad- 
vantage in the change; for the Royal Sovereign, into which he went, had 
lately returned from England, and as her copper was quite clean, she much 
outsailed the other ships of the lee division. Lord Nelson had made the 
Royal Sovercign’s signal to through the enemy’s line at the twelfth oe 
from the rear; but A Collingwood observing her to be a two-deck 
ship, and that the sécond astern of her was a first-rate, deviated so far from 
the order as to to the attack of this last, which carried Admiral 
Alava’s flag. ile they were running down, the well-known hic 
signal was made of, ‘ England expects every man to do his duty.’ - en 
the Admiral observed it first, he said that he wished Nelson would make no 
more signals, for they all understood what they were to do: but when the 
purport of it was communicated to him, he expressed delight and ad- 
miration, and made it known to the officers compan 
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Nelson had been requested — Blackwood (who was anxious for 
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gave permission that the Temeraire should go a-head of 
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him ; but resolving to defeat the order which he had given, he crowded more 
sail on the Victory, and maintained his place. The Royal Sovereign was 
far in advance when Lieutenant Clavell observed that the Victory was setting 
her studding sails, and with that spirit of honourable emulation which pre- 
vailed between the squadrons, and particularly between these two ships, he 
pointed it out to Admiral Collingwood, and requested his permission to do 
the same. ‘ The ships of our line,’ replied the Admiral, ‘ are not yet suf- 
ficiently up for us to do so now; but you may be getting ready.’ The 
studding sail and royal halliards were woes manned, and in about 
ten minutes the Admiral, observing Lieutenant Clavell’s eyes fixed upon 
him with a look of expectation, gave him a nod; on which that officer went 
to Captain Rotheram and told him that the Admiral desired him to make all 
sail. The order was then given to rig out and hoist away, and in one instant 
the ship was under a pat 9 of sail, and went rapidly ahead. The Admiral 
then directed the officers to see that all the men lay down on the decks, and 
were kept quiet. At this time the Fougueux, the ship astern of the Santa 
Anna, had closed up, with the intention of preventing the Royal Sovereign 
from going through the line; and when Admiral Collingw observed it, 
he desired Captain Rotheram to steer immediately for the Frenchman and 
carry away his bowsprit. To avoid this, the Fougueux backed her main 
top-sail, and suffered the Royal Sovereign to pass, at the same time be- 
ginning her fire ; when the Admiral ordered a gun to be occasionally fired 
at her, to cover his ship with smoke. 

“ The nearest of the English ships was now distant about a mile from 
the Royal Sovereign ; and it was at this time, while she was pressing alone 
into the midst of the combined fleets, that Lord Nelson said to Captain 
Blackwood, ‘ See how that noble fellow, Collingwood, takes his ship into 
action. How I envy him!’ On the other hand, Admiral Collingwood, 
well knowing his commander and friend, observed, ‘ What would Nelson 
give to be here!’ and it was then, too, that Admiral Villeneuve, struck 
with the daring manner in which the leading ships of the English squadrons 
came down, despaired of the issue of the contest. In ing the Santa 
Anna, the Royal Sovereign gave her a broadside and a half into her stern, 
tearing it down, and killing and wounding four hundred of her men ; then 
with a helm hard a-starboard, she ranged up alongside so closely that the 
lower yards of the two vessels were locked together. The Spanish Admiral 
having seen that it was the intention of the Royal Sovereign to engage to 
leeward, had collected all his strength on the starboard ; and such was the 
weight of the Santa Anna's metal, that her first broadside made the Sove- 
reign heel two streaks out of the water. Her studding-sails and halliards 
were now shot away ; and asa top-gallant studding-sail was hanging over 
the gangway hammocks, Admiral Der eenller called out to Lieutenant Cla- 
vell to come and help him to take it in, observing that they should want 
it again some other day. These two officers accordingly rolled it carefully 
up and placed it in the boat.* : 

“In about a quarter of an hour, and before any other English ship had 
been enabled to take a part in the action, Captain Rotheram, whose bra 
on this occasion was remarkable even among the instances of whi 
the day displayed, came up to the Admiral, and shaking him by the hand, 
said, ‘ 1 congratulate you, sir: she is slackening her fire, must soon 
strike.’ It was, indeed, expected on board the al Sov 4 
would have had the gratification of capturing the Spanish iral in the 





* “Of his economy, at all times, of the ship’s stores, a former instance was often 
mentioned in the navy as having occurred at the battle of St. Vincent. The Excellent, 
shortly before the action had bent a new fore-top-sail: and when she was closely 
engaged with the St. Isidro, in sorcerer Ni eee to his boatswain, a very 
gallant man, who was afterwards ki ‘ Bless me! Mr. Peffers, 
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midst of a fleet of thirty-three sail, before the arrival of another English 
ship; but the Santa Anna, though exposed to a tremendous loss from the 
unremitting fire of the Sovereign, and unable to do more than to return a 
gun at intervals’ maintained the conflict in the most determined manner, 
relying on the assistance of the neighbouring ships, which now crowded 
round the English vessel, hoping, doubtless, to destroy her before she could 
be supported by her friends. The Fougueux placed herself on the Sove- 
reigns lee quarter, and another two-decked French ship across her bow : 
while two Spanish ships were also on her bow: a number probaby greater 
than could fire at a single ship without injuring each other. 

« The Admiral now directed Captain Vallack, of the marines, an officer 
of the greatest gallantry, to take his men from off the poop, that they might 
not be unnecessarily exposed ; but he remained there himself much longer. 
At’ length, descending to the quarter-deck, he visited the men, enjoining 
them not to fire a shot in waste, looking himself along the guns to see that 
they were properly pointed, and commending the sailors, particularly a 
black man, who was afterwards killed, but who, while he stood beside him, 
fired ten times directly into the port-hole of the Santa Anna. The Fou- 
gueux at one time got so much on the quarter of the Sovereign that she 
almost touched, when the English quarter-deck carronades were brought to 
bear upon her, and after receiving several double-shotted guns directly into 
her forecastle, she dropped a little astern. Being there out of the Royal 
Sovereign’s reach, she kept up a destructive, raking fire, till the Tonnant 
arrived and took her, 

“ During such an action, it is impossible that the actual time of any par- 
ticular occurrence can be satisfactorily ascertained ; and a very distinguished 
officer told the editor, that from the manner in which his mind was occupied, 
it seemed to him as if the battle had only lasted half an hour. There is, 
accordingly, great diversity of opinion as to the exact period during which 
the Royal Sovereign was engaged alone. Admiral Collingwood considered 
it to be twenty minutes, while others believe that it considerably exceeded 
that time. In the mean while the English ty * were pressing forward with 
their utmost speed in support of their leader, but doubtful at times of his 
fate, and rejoicing when, on the slackening of the Santa Anna’s fire, they 
discerned his flag still flying above the smoke. One of his most gallant 
followers and friends, the Captain of the Tonnant, has often expressed the 
astonishment with which he regarded the Royal Sovereign as she opened her 
fire, which, as he declared, so arrested his attention, that he felt for a few 
moments as if he himself had nothing to do but to look on and admire. 

“The Santa Anna struck at half-past two o'clock, about the time when 
the news of Lord Nelson’s wound was communicated to Admiral Colling- 
wood ; but the Royal Sovereign had been so much injured in her masts and 
yards by the ships that lay on her bow and quarter, that she was unable to 
alter her position. Admiral Collingwood accordingly called the Euryalus to 
take her in tow, and make the necessary signals. He eooure Captain 
Blackwood to convey the Spanish Admiral on board the Euryalus, but he 
was stated to be at ts int of death, and Captain Blackwood returned with 
the Spanish Captain. t officer had seenby been to the Royal Sovereign 
to deliver his sword, and on entering had asked one of the English sailors 
the name of the ship. When he was told that it was the Royal Sovereign, 
he replied, in broken English, while patting one of the with his hand, 
“I think she should be called “ the Royal Devil.” e action was still 


general, when Captain Blackwood, to whom Admiral Collingwood had 
communicated the intelligence of Lord Nelson’s wound, and who was anxious 
to fulfil his ise of revisiting se ee Ee ein 
his arrival, he saw the boat alongside which had carried the news to 
Collingwood, and ele 7 ey told that Lord Nelson was still alive ; 
¥ that the hero had just expired.” —pp. 107 
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. After Lord Nelson's decease, Lord Collingwood became not only 
4 the admiral who was looked upon as his proper successor, but the 
Ff man on whom most reliance might be placed for keeping up that 
, vigilant and intelligent guardianship of our coasts, on which the safety 
of this country depended. When in time he became chief in command 
; of the fleet which so long watched the maneuvres and designs of 
| Napoleon then meditating his threatened invasion, his activity, and skill, 
and unceasing care, may be considered as having presented the most 
insurmountable obstacles to the execution of the plan. His merits in 
this regard appear to have been duly felt; the Admiralty were aware 
of the difficulty and danger of substituting another in his place, for 
they would not listen to his repeated requests to return to the home 
which he was never to re-visit, and which he had never been allowed to 
enjoy for nearly a whole life of service excepting for a space of not many 
months. At length worn out by the labour and fatigue of hard service 
; at sea, a service which in his high station embraced a most arduous 
Q correspondence, together with the duties of maintaning the discipline, 
{ and directing the operations, of an extensive fleet, Lord Collingwood 
gradually wasted away in strength and substance, and though he sup- 
H ported his duties to the last, fell a victim to his mode of life in the 
: year 1810, 
: The nature of the service (that of waiting and watching, struggling 
; against wind and weather, together with anxiety of mind, and fatigue 


of body) utterly prevented the ships from seeking the refreshment of 
ft a port. Lord Collingwood at one period kept the sea for twenty 
; two months—a length of time unprecedented in the annals of naval 
! history. It wasa trial of patience almost beyond endurance. Nothing 
| 


but an ardent love of country, and an earnest desire to do his duty, 
could have supported Lord Collingwood under these circumstances: 


i these feelings, however, kept him at his post till nature absolutely 
} . sunk under her task. These points of history, as well as other traits 
7 of his fine character, are brought out in the selection from his letters 


which follows. They are chiefly addressed to Lady Collingwood ; 
and while they do honour to his notions of public duty, breathe the 
most amiable and affectionate feelings. 


“‘ Queen, at Sea, February 17, 1806. 

“ The brig is arrived from Neweastle, and has brought me your welcome 
letter, and my heart is exceedingly relieved by the news of your being well. 
It is now three months since I had a letter of any kind from England, and 
a miserable time I have had of it. The uncertainty as to were these ‘fleets 
and squadrons are, and the dread that they should slip by me, and get into 
the Mediterranean, wear me down. Would it were peace, that I might 
enjoy some respite from cares that overpower me. I haye written you many 
lettezs, with very little information to give you of any thing: for I know no 
more of the world you are living in than if I were an inhabitant of the 
moon. How sorry I am for poor Miss - Iam sure you will spare no 
pri At her 5 and do not lose sight of her when she goes to Edin . 
ell her that she must not want any advice or any comfort: but I need not 
say this to you, my beloved, who are kindness itself. I am much obliged to 
ie corperatin yn ey for every mark which i ' 
a probation of my service; but where shall we- a place in our 
anal, bonnes for all those vases and epergnes? A 
would have gratified me as much, and have been 
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** Queen, off Cadiz, March 21, 1806. 
« T have at present no ey yee sending a letter, but I begin this because 
I love to write to you; and I know that were it only to tell you that I am 
well, it would be gladly received. If some of those French who are flying 
about do not come hither soon, I shall get horribly tired of sauntering here, 
with the thousand causes of care and anxiety in other quarters I have 
many in search of their squadrons, and shall ever hope,—for could we but 
once meet them again, I doubt not that we should make as complete a 
business as the last was. At least, you may depend upon it, your husband 
will leave nothing in his power undone to make you a countess: not that I 
am ambitious of rank, but I am to be thought a leader in my country’s 
glory, and contribute to its security in peace. I wish some parts of Heth- 
poole could be selected for plantations of larch, oak, and beech, where the 
ground could be best . Even the sides of a bleak hill would grow 
larch and fir. You will say that I have now mounted my hobby; but I 
consider it as enriching and fertilising that which would be otherwise 
barren. It is drawing soil from the very air. I cannot, at this distance 
advise you on the education of our.darlings, except that it should not stop 
fora moment. They are just at that a8 of their lives when knowledge 
should be acquired ; and great regard should be had to the selection of the 
books which they read, not throwing away their precious time on novels and 
nonsense, most of which might be more fitly used in singing a capon for 
table, than in -preparing a young lady for the world. How glad I shoul 
be just now to have half an hour’s conversation with you on these impor. 
tant subjects! I have, indeed, a great deal to say to you, Here are several 
officers with me very much in distress that they cannot get home; but 
what can I do? The Admiralty will not say a word to me about the prizes, the 
promotion of officers, or any subject. I never did, nor ever will I do, any 
thing but what I think conducive to the public good. I am not ambitious 
of power or wealth more than I have, nor have I connexions of any kind 
to sway me from the strict line of my duty to the country. I have neither 
sons or cousins to promote by any of those tricks which I have ever held in 
contempt ; so that when I err, it will be from my head, and not my heart. 
It is not every body that is so ind tas you are in their judgment of m 
er head, but there is no one by whose judgment I can be so much flattered. 
have not heard from Lloyd's coffee house about the seamen; all that 
happens in October seems to be an old story, and I must get something 
ready for a summer rejoicing—something airy. 


** Queen, at Sea, March 29, 1806. 


All the young men are to go home, having lost their promotion by 
staying fone anh es ss ieoniis soetitioniion ve: Seuibie, I am, 
besides, perplexed with having such a compound of various affairs to settle ; 
am up sometimes half the to make arrangements, and have not stirred 

days, scarcely to see the sun. You inform me of 
letters of congratulation from Newcastle, the Trinity House, and other 
ies; but I am sorry to say I have not received one of them, and 
made known ; for there is I fear so much as 
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vessels were thumping each other to pieces at Plymouth, not one was allowed 
to bring us letters. I have written to Lloyd’s about Mr. Chalmers’ family. 
He left a mother and several sisters, whose chief dependance was on what 
this worthy man and valuable officer saved for them from his pay, He stood 
close to me when he received his death. A great shot almost divided his 
body: he laid his head upon my shoulder, and told me he was slain. I sup- 
ported him till two men carried him off. He could say nothing to me, but 
to bless me; but as they carried him down, he wished he could but live to 
read the account of the action in a newspaper. He lay in the cockpit, among 
the wounded, until the Santa Anna struck ; and joining in the cheer which 
they gave her, expired with it on his lips. 

“ Did I not tell you how my leg was hurt? It was by a splinter—a pretty 
severe blow. . I had a good many thumps, one way or the other: one in the 
back, which I think was the wind of a great shot, for I never saw any thing 
that did it. You know nearly all were killed or wounded on the quarter-deck 
and poop but myself, my captain, and secretary, Mr. Cosway, who was of 
more use to me than any officer, after Clavell. 

‘“« The first inquiry of the Spaniards was about my wound, and exceedingly 
surprised they were when I made light of it; for when the Captain of the 
Santa Anna was brought on board, it was bleeding and swelled, and tied up 
with a handkerchief. Since you have informed me that my tches are 
admired, I am exceedingly ambitious of giving you a second edition, with 
improvements.” 


** Queen, April 5, 1806. 

“ T have received your letter of the 16th of March, informing me of the 
death of our friend at Chirton. Every thing makes me nervous; and con- 
stant labour and vexation weary me exceedingly: but I am rejoiced that you 
are well, and preparing for your journey to London, where I am very desirous 
you should be presented as soon as possible. I wish that in these journeys 
the education of our children may not stop: but that, even on the road, th 
may study the geography of that part of England through which they travel, 
and keep a regular journal, not of what they eat and drink, but of the nature 
of the country, its appearance, its produce, and some gay description of the 
manners of the inhabitants. I hope you will take your time in town, and 
show my girls every thing curious. I am sure you will visit the tomb of my 
dear friend. Alas! the day that he had a tomb! You must have been 
delighted at the squadron, which I had despatched under Sir John Duck- 
worth, coming up with the Frenchmen at last. Ths Admiralty sent a vessel 
out to me directly with Sir John’s reports, and I had a very kind letter of 
congratulation from Mr. Grey. I need not tell you, my dear, to be very kind 
to Mr. Noone apg dog; for lam sure you will, and so will I whenever 
Icome home.” - - - 


** Ocean, May 22, 1806. 
“ Though no day passes in which you have not my blessing and my 
prayers for your happiness, this day, which gave to the world so excellent a 
pattern of worth and goodness, will always be celebrated by me as a happy 
one ; and I hope you will live many years to receive my congratulations, in 
health and as much comfort as may be in a state of I am cruising 
here, very anxious for something good to turn up. Some attempt of the 
French to get into the Mediterranean I think will be the first: my squadron 
is weak, but I will make the best of them. Late iiiiidesl akacananenr, 
but vp Pasa gos y will send somebody here ; and without some more line-of- 
that [thors eosey pot ang eaten. co hank dice cies eater Melee 
t ve scarce put m on ; 
a my wer lady-like. Aes 3: 
‘‘ May 28.—As there was no opportunity for me to send my letter to Eng- 
land, I can hit two birds at once, in wishing my dear little Sarah many happy 
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returns of this day, and that in every one she may have improved in goodness 
since the last. 1 cannot tell you how much pleasure her French letter gave 
me: I strictly enjoin her to write every day some translation of English into 
French, and the language will soon become familiar to her. It is the onl 
thing French she need possess, for there is little else from that country which 
I should wish her to love or imitate. - - - - 

‘* Pray do not talk about the wound in my leg, or people may think that I 
am vapouring about my dangers. We are to have the medals for the last 
action, and I do not despair of getting another soon: I am the only officer in 
the service with three. How can I bless youas I love you ?—Not in words— 
they have not the power, and I must refer you to your own heart.” 





* Ocean, June 16, 1806. 

“ This day, my love, is the anniversary of our marriage, and I wish you 
many happy returns of it. If ever we have peace, I hope to spend my latter 
days amid my family, which is the only sort of happiness I can enjoy. After 
this life of labour, to retire to peace and quietness is all I look for in the 
world. Should we decide to change the place of our dwelling, our route 
would of course be to the southward of Morpeth ; but then I should be for 
ever regretting those beautiful views, which are nowhere to be exceeded ; and 
even the rattling of that old waggon that used to pass our door at six o'clock 
in a winter’s morning had its charms. The fact is, whenever I think how I 
am to be happy again, my thoughts carry me back to Morpeth, where, out of 
the fuss and parade of the world, svrrounded, by those I loved most dear] 
and who loved me, I enjoyed as much happiness as my nature is capable of. 
Many things that I see in the world give me a distaste for the finery of it. 
The great knaves are not like those poor unfortunates, who, driven perhaps 
to distress from accidents which they could not prevent, or at least not 
educated in principles of honour and honesty, are hanged for some little 
thievery; while a knave of education and high breeding, who brandishes his 
honour in the eyes of the world, would rob a state to its ruin. For the first, 
I feel pity and compassion ; for the latter, abhorrence and contempt: they 
are the tenfold vicious. 

“* Have you read—but what I am more interested about, is your sister with 
you, and is she well and happy? Tell her—God bless her !—I wish I were 
with you, that we might have a good laugh. God bless me! I have scarcely 
laughed these three years. I am here, with a very reduced force, having 
been obliged to make detachments to all quarters. This leaves me weak, 
while the Spaniards and French within are daily gaining strength. They 
have tched and pieced until they have now a very considerable fleet, 
Whether they will venture out I do not know: if they come, I have no 
doubt we shall do them an excellent deed, and then I will bring them to 
England myself. 

“ How do the dear girls goon? I would have them taught geometry, 
which is of all sciences in the world the most entertaining: it expands the 
mind more to the knowledge of all things in nature, better teaches to 
distinguish between truths and such things as have the appearance of being 
truths, yet are not, than any other. Their education, and the proper culvation 
of the sense which God has given them, are the objects on which my happiness 
most depends. ‘To inspire them with a love of every thing that is honourable 


and virtu i , and with contempt for vanity in embroidery, is 
eS eae : pt 


the way to make them the of my heart. They should not only read, 
but it requires a careful selection of ; nor should ever have access 
to two at the same time: but when a subject is begun, it be finished 


before an thing else is undertaken. How would it enlarge their minds, if 

they soul o sane, kag tietar eee Oe readied 

give them an idea ofthe beauty and of the creation! T am persuaded 
particularly ladies, only adore 
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vessels were thumping each other to pieces at Plymouth, not one was allowed 
to bring us letters. i have written to Lloyd’s about Mr. Chalmers’ family. 
He left a mother and several sisters, whose chief dependance was on what 
this worthy man and valuable officer saved for them from his pay, He stood 
close to me when he received his death. A great shot almost divided his 
body : he laid his head upon my shoulder, and told me he was slain. I sup- 
ported him till two men carried him off. He could say nothing to me, but 
to bless me; but as they carried him down, he wished he could but live to 
read the account of the action in a newspaper. He lay in the cockpit, among 
the wounded, until the Santa Anna struck ; and joining in the cheer which 
they gave her, expired with it on his lips. 

« Did I not tell you how my leg was hurt? It was by a splinter—a pretty 
severe blow. . I had a good many thumps, one way or the other: one in the 
back, which I think was the wind of a great shot, for I never saw any thing 
that did it. You know nearly all were killed or wounded on the quarter-deck 
and poop but myself, my captain, and secretary, Mr. Cosway, who was of 
more use to me than any officer, after Clavell. 

“« The first inquiry of the Spaniards was about my wound, and exceedingly 
surprised they were when I made light of it; for when the Captain of the 
Santa Anna was brought on board, it was bleeding and swelled, and tied up 
with a handkerchief. Since you have informed me that my despatches are 
admired, I am exceedingly ambitious of giving you a second edition, with 
improvements.” 


*€ Queen, April 5, 1806. 

“ T have received your letter of the 16th of March, informing me of the 
death of our friend at Chirton. Every thing makes me nervous; and con- 
stant labour and vexation weary me exceedingly: but I am rejoiced that you 
are well, and preparing for your journey to London, where I am very desirous 
you should be presented as soon as possible. I wish that in these journeys 
the education of our children may not stop: but that, even on the road, the 
may study the geography of that part of England through which they travel, 
and keep a regular journal, not of what they eat and drink, but of the nature 
of the country, its appearance, its produce, and some gay description of the 
manners of the inhabitants. I hope you will take your time in town, and 
show my girls every thing curious. Iam sure you will visit the tomb of my 
dear friend. Alas! the day that he had a tomb! You must have been 
delighted at the squadron, which I had despatched under Sir John Duck- 
worth, coming up with the Frenchmen at last. Ths Admiralty sent a vessel 
out to me directly with Sir John’s reports, and I had a very kind letter of 
congratulation from Mr. Grey. I need not tell you, my dear, to be very kind 
~ Mr. ery dog ; for Iam sure you will, and so will I whenever 

come home.” - - - 


** Ocean, May 22, 1806. 
“ Though no day passes in which en have not my blessing and my 
prayers for your happiness, this day, which gave to the world so excellent a 
pattern of worth and goodness, will always be celebrated by me as a happy 
one ; and I hope you will live many years to receive my congratulations, in 
health and as much comfort as may be in a state of eatin I am cruising 
here, very anxious for something good to turn up. Some attempt of the 
French to get into the Mediterranean I think will be the first: my squadron 
is weak, but I will make the best of them. I have no Admiral lana now, 
but they certainly will send somebody here ; and without some more line-of- 
that I have ecarce Put my fot on share thewe hice Yéem 3 bet my body grows 
t ve scarce put m on ; 
venom my _— lady-like. ee 4: 
‘‘ May 28.—As there was no opportunity for me to send my letter to Eng- 
land, I can hit two birds at once, in wishing my dear little Sarah many happy 
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returns of this day, and that in every one she may have improved in goodness 
since the last. 1 cannot tell you how much pleasure her French letter gave 
me: I strictly enjoin her to write every day some translation of English into 
French, and the language will soon become familiar to her. It is the onl 
thing French she need possess, for there is little else from that country which 
I should wish her to love or imitate. - - - - 

‘‘ Pray do not talk about the wound in my leg, or people may think that I 
am vapouring about my dangers. We are to have the medals for the last 
action, and I do not despair of getting another soon: I am the only officer in 
the service with three. How can I bless youas I love you >—Not in words— 
they have not the power, and I must refer you to your own heart.” 





*€ Ocean, June 16, 1806. 

“ This day, my love, is the anniversary of our marriage, and I wish you 
many happy returns of it. If ever we have peace, I hope to spend my latter 
days amid my family, which is the only sort of happiness I can enjoy. After 
this life of labour, to retire to peace and quietness is all I look for in the 
world. Should we decide to change the place of our dwelling, our route 
would of course be to the southward of Morpeth ; but then I should be for 
ever regretting those beautiful views, which are nowhere to be exceeded ; and 
even the rattling of that old waggon that used to pass our door at six o'clock 
in a winter’s morning had its charms. The fact is, whenever I think how I 
am to be happy again, my thoughts carry me back to Morpeth, where, out of 
the fuss and parade of the world, surrounded by those I loved most dear] 
and who loved me, I enjoyed as much happiness as my nature is capable of. 
Many things that I see in the world give me a distaste for the finery of it. 
The great knaves are not like those poor unfortunates, who, driven perhaps 
to distress from accidents which they could not prevent, or at least not 
educated in principles of honour and honesty, are hanged for some little 
thievery; while a knave of education and high breeding, who brandishes his 
honour in the eyes of the world, would rob a state to its ruin. For the first, 
I feel pity and compassion ; for the latter, abhorrence and contempt: they 
are the tenfold vicious. 

“* Have you read—but what I am more interested about, is your sister with 
you, and is she well and happy? Tell her—God bless her !—I wish I were 
with you, that we might have a good laugh. God bless me! I have scarcely 
laughed these three years. I am here, with a very reduced force, having 
been obliged to make detachments to all quarters. This leaves me weak, 
while the Spaniards and French within are daily gaining strength. They 
have patched and pieced until they have now a very considerable fleet, 
Whether they will venture out I do not know: if they come, I have no 
doubt we shall do them an excellent deed, and then I will bring them to 
England myself. | 

“ How do the dear girls goon? I would have them taught geometry, 
which is of all sciences in & world the most entertaining: it expands the 
mind more to the knowledge of all things in nature better teaches to 
distinguish between truths and such things as have the peer of being 
truths, yet are not, than any other. Their education, and the proper culvation 
of the sense which God has given them, are the objects on which my happiness 
most depends. ‘To inspire them with a love of every thing that is honourable 
and virtuous, though in rags, and with contempt for vanity in embroidery, is 
the way to make them the darlings of my heart. They should not only read, 
but it requires 4 carefal selection of books ; ae Seve Sey seer aoe oeeeoe 
to two at the same time: but when a subject is | , it should be finished 


sufficient knowledge of and astronomy to 
eve dum an Men ofthe beat abd rs of the creation! I am persuaded 
at the A ny age particularly fine ladies, only adore God 
because are told it is proper and the fashion to go to church ; but I 
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would have my girls gain such knowledge of the works of the creation, that 

they may haves fixed idea of the nature of that Being who could be the 
poo Ges of such a world. Whenever they have that, nothing on this side the 
moon will give them much uneasiness of mind. I do not mean that the 
should be Stoics, or want the common feelings for the sufferings that flesh is 
heir to; but they would then have a source of consolation for the worst that 

d happen. 

or Tell me how do the trees which I planted thrive? Is there shade under 
the three oaks for a comfortable summer seat? Do the poplars grow at the 
walk, and does the wall of the terrace stand firm? My bankers tell me that 
all my money in their hands is exhausted by fees on the pecrage, and that I 
am in their debt, which is a new epoch in my life, for it is the first time I 
was ever in debt since 1 was a Midshipman. Here I get nothing; but 
then my expenses are nothing, and I do not want it, particularly now that 
I have got my knives, forks, teapot, and the things you were so kind as to 
send me.” 





—— = 
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“© Ocean, October 25, 1866. 

“ T rejoice to hear that you and all my family are well. I could have been 

very, very happy indeed to have been with you; but when is that blessed day 

tocome? I received a letter from , to thank me for the presents I had 

sent, and I must thank you most heartily for having anticipated me in that 

which I would gladly have done myself if I had been there. Oh! my 

Sarah, how I admire in you that kindness of heart and generosity that 

delights to give pleasure to those you love. You will, you do understand 

me, that if ever I mention the word economy, it is that you should always 

be enabled to do a kind and handsome thing when the occasion arises ; and 

none know how to do so better than you. 7 shall never have length of life 

enough to tell you how I love in you those virtues that are every day my 

admiration. With respect to that matter in which we are jointly- interested, 

I cannot but wonder at —'s unreasonableness in requiring 600/. per 

annum for that which we have hitherto been content to let for 80/.: but they 

t will outwit themselves; for I would not, for all the collieries in Northum- 
4 berland, bea party to such an extortion. A fair increase of rent is allowable ; 
but this demand is beyond all bounds. 1 have written enough about money; 
&g and, between ourselves, Sarah, I believe there is more plague in it than 
comfort, and that the limits of our Morpeth garden and the lawn would have 

\ afforded us as much happiness as we shall ever have. I have long enough in 
the world to know that human happiness has nothing to do with exteriors: 








\ then let us cultivate it in our minds. The Parliamentary grant is, I own, 
{ lessened in my estimation, when it is oo by those who laboured, in 
‘ common with those who did nothing. e honour of the thing is lost, and 


it only becomes a mere matter of money. But they have us shabbily 

about that whole business ; for the poor seamen who fought a battle that set 

all England in an uproar, and all the pe and painters at work, have not at 

this moment received one sixpence of prize money. I mean those who are 

My here ; for Ido not know what they have dima te them in England, as I 
never hear any thing about it.” 


: ** Ocean, off Cadiz, December 20, 1806. 
of “You need not be uneasy about my small here, but cherish the hope 
and expectation that I may have a happy meeting with the enem 
must be kept down as much as possible at sea, and I trust in God 
a fair opportunity to do it. I have lately had a most anxious time about 
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ceeded on, according to my order; of which I am very giad. Landless has 
taken an pores t good prize, a boat from La Vera Cruz, very small, but 
laden with cochineal, indigo, &c. which will give him more prize money than 
I have got since I came out, except for Trafalgar. I suppose when the spring 
opens you will be moving to Chirton ; and I hope you will not have a steam- 
engine in front, to lull you with its noise, instead of those delightful black- 
birds whose morning and evening song made my heart gay. I will do what 
I can for ——’s friend, but I have very little in my power. The vacancies 
which happen are in no = to the applications for them. I have. not 
made a captain, except Landless, since this time twelvemonth, nor has a 
lieutenant been removed from my ship, except one who, seeing very little 
prospect of succeeding here, applied to go home, and try his fortune else- 
where. It is very agreeable to me to hear that you are taking care of my 
oaks, and transplanting them to Hethpool. If ever I get back I will plant 
a great deal there in patches ; but before that can happen you and I shall 
be in the church-yard, planted under some old yew tree. 

“‘ This is my second Christmas at sea, without having been even at anchor ; 
and, unless it should please God to take the Corsican out of this world, I see 
no prospect of a change. A ship sailed ng tang from Cadiz to Lima with 
British goods, having a passport from the King. The Captain came to me 
to show his pass, and request a convoy to see him clear of the French 
privateers, which he understood were looking out for him. What an odd war 
this is! A Spanish ship —_—s" the English fleet to seek protection from 
the depredations of their great ally!” 


** Ocean, May 17, 1807. 

“ T am pretty well in health, but exceedingly out of spirits at the failure 
of our Turkish business. It ought to have succeeded: there was nothing in 
the state of the enemy to prevent it: but the day is completely gone by ; for 
the defences which were neglected and nought, are now impregnable. I 
often think of getting home, if I knew but how: but the time is not far off; 
for although I am not sick, my body weakens; and I know enough of the 
structure of the human animal to understand, that when the body weakens 
by age, the mind also loses its activity. If nothing should happen this 
summer at sea to rouse me and give me spirits, I shall think seriously of 
my return. 

“ Do not let our girls be made fine ladies ; but give them a knowledge of 
the world which they have to live in, that they may take care of themselves, 
when you and I are in heaven. They must do Ai! thing for themselves, 
and never read novels, but history, travels, essays, and Shakespeare's plays, as 
often as they please. What they call books for young persons are nonsense. 
They should frequently read aloud, and endeavour to preserve the natural 
tone of voice, as if they weré speaking on the subject themselves without a 
book. Nothing can be more a sedans altering the voice to a disagreeable 
mamary chonll bs stpaegthpned dag gesinp, Uy heack each speeches and neble 
memory s be stren b i su ad no 
ountionsiign from § or Semen ‘adh as deserve to be imprinted 
on the mind. -Give them my blessing, and charge them to be diligent.” 





* Ocean, off the Dardanelles, Aug. 20, 1807. 
“ My business here is of the most t nature, and I am exerting all 
mind is upon the full stretch ; for 
more than a ne 
getting nothing sheep and a 
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world to take care of them ; for I think, my dear, you and I cannot last much 
longer. How glad I should be, could I receive a letter from you, to hear 
how all my friends are! for I think the more distant they are, the more dear 
they become tome. We never estimate the true value of any thing until we 
feel the want of it, and I am sure I have had time enough to estimate the 
value of my friends. The more I see of the world, the less I likeit. You 
may depend on it that old Scott is a much happier man than if he had been 
born a statesman, and has done more good in his day than most of them. 
Robes and furred gowns veil passions, vanities, and sordid interests, that 
Scott never knew. 

‘“T am much afraid we shall never do any good in concert with the Rus- 
sians ; they hate the Turks, and the Turks detest them, which neither party 
is at any trouble to conceal. The Turks like us, and I am afraid the Russians 
are a little jealous of us. Conceive, then, how difficult a part I have to act 
amongst therh ; and what mortifies me is, that I see little hope of good from 
all my cares. To give you an idea of the Turkish style of letters to the 
Russians, the Capitan Pacha begins one to the Admiral Siniavin, by telling 
him, ‘ After proper inquiries for your health, we must observe to you, in a 
friendly way, what yourself must know, that to lie is forbidden by all reli- 
gions. Your friend should not receive a falsehood from you, nor can he be 
a friend who would offer one.’ In a sort of battle they have had, the Turks 
accused the Russians of something contrary to the received law of nations, 
which the Russians denied to be the case ; and the Turk tells him that, his 
religion forbids him to lie. I am much disappointed in the a of 
these Greek islands ; they are, for the most part, thinly inhabited, and but a 
small portion of the land is cultivated. It always blows strong, and there is 
sunshine in abundance. Cattle are not plentiful, but money is still more 
scarce ; and we buy a bullock for less than 3/. when they are to be got, and 
exchange the hide for three sheep. A sheep, when fat, weighs about 20Ib. 
Of all climates and countries under the sun to live in comfort, there is none 
like England. 

‘‘ August 30.—The Russians have made a separate peace with France, who 
is negociating their affairs with the Porte. An armistice is proposed by them 
here, and they have withdrawn themselves from co-operation with us. Ad- 
miral Siniavin gave me official notice of this in a civil letter, and separated 
his squadron from ours. I see no pr t of peace with the Turks. We 
turned them over to the French, and they have skill enough to keep them. 
I have seen enough now to be well convinced they cannot and will not treat 
with us but under the direction of Buonaparte. Embassador has been 
paying friendly visits to the Pachas, who were extremely civil to him, and 
accepted the valuable presents from him with as much iality as if we 
really were on our way to friendship ; but I have not an idea of such a thing.” 


how " 
out ; whereas, every body knows difficult it is to make an old snuff- 
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Do not let her be disappointed. For me, my girls, my happiness depends 
upon it; for should I return to England, and find you less amiable than m 
mind pictures you, or than I have reason to expect, my heart would sink 
with sorrow. Your application must be to useful knowledge. Sarah, I 
hope, applies to geometry, and Mary makes good progress in arithmetic. 
Independently of their use in every situation in life, they are sciences so 
curious in their nature, and so many things that cannot be comprehended 
without them are made easy, that were it only to gratify a curiosity which 
all women have, and to be let into secrets that cannot be learned without that 
knowledge, it would be a sufficient inducement to acquire them. Then do, 
my sweet girls, study to be wise. 

“I am now at sea, looking for some Frenchmen whom I have heard of ; 
but I was lately at Syracuse, in Sicily. It was once a place of great note, 
where all the magnificence and arts known in the world flourished: but it 
was governed by tyrants, and a city which was twenty-two miles in circum- 
ference is now inconsiderable. Its inhabitants have great natural civility ; I 
never was treated with so much in my life. The Nobility, who live far from 
the Court, are not contaminated by its vices; they are more truly polite, 
with less ostentation and show. On my arrival there, the Nobility and Se- 
nate waited on me in my ship. Another day came all the military : the next, 
the Vicar-General, for the Bishop was absent, and all the Clergy. I had a 
levee of thirty priests—all fat, portly-looking gentlemen. In short, nothing 
was wanting to show their great respect and regard for the English. The 
Nobles gave me and the officers of the fleet a ball and supper, the most ele- 
gant thing I ever saw, and the best conducted. The ladies were as attentive 
to us as their lords, and there were two or three little Marquisinas who were 
most delightful creatures. I have heard men talk of the dieux de la danse, 
but no goddesses ever moved with the grace that distinguished the sisters 
of the Baron Bono.—God bless you! my dear girls.” 


“ Ocean, off Toulon, May 15, 1808. 

“T hope you are very well and more at your ease than I am, for I have 
had labour and anxiety enough to wear any creature toa thread. Since the 
23d of February, when I first heard of the French coming into the Mediter- 
ranean, I have been in constant pursuit of them, with little intelligence, and 
— ome to me was often v a ee I — e, wwe 
cated for the of tion, so that in all m its I have arriv 
at places aly to esis des dy were gone from thence. ‘The only satisfac- 
tion that I have is, that they have done nothing ; for when ound that 
there was a probability of being overtaken, they quitted the place immediately. 
At sea there is no getting intelligence, as there used to be on former occasions, 
for now there is not a trading ship upon the but ourselves. It 
is lamentable to see what a dooms the whateiisane esis: It has made me 
almost crazy ; and if I had not a very good constitution, would have worn 
me quite out, for I know that in England success is the only criterion by 
which people judge, and to want that is always reckoned a great crime. But 
I have felt the service in my heart, and have left nothing undone that my 
remy T never dsopeit of ‘tneeting than, and making 8 

PPY. Rar 2 2° | 

‘1 have been long at sea, have litle to eat, and scarcely a clean shirt ; and 
often do I say, Happy lowly clown. Yet, with all this sea work, oe 
ting fresh beef nor a vegetable, I have not one sick man in my ell 
that to Doctor ——————. 
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but expected to find me a smooth-skinned, clear-complexioned gentle. 
mn oll as I was when I left home, dressed in the newest taste, and like 
the fine people who live gay lives ashore. Alas! it is far otherwise with me. 
The painter was thought to have flattered me much: that lump under my 
chin was but the loose skin, from which the flesh has shrunk away; the 
redness of my face was not, I assure you, the effect of wine, but of burning 
suns and boisterous winds ; and my eyes, which were once dark and bright, 
are now faded and dim. The painter represented meas I am; not as I once 
was. Itis time and toil that have worked the change, aril not his want of 
skill. That the countenance is stern, will not be wondered at, when it is 
considered how many sad and anxious hours, and how many heartaches I 
have. I shall be very glad when the war is over.” - = = = = « 
- ** Ocean, off Toulon, Nov. 8, 1808. 

~ «== & & “My heart often yearns for home ; but when that blessed day 
will come in which I shall see it, God knows. I am afraid it is not so near 
as I expected. I told you that I had written to the Admiralty that my health 
was not good, and — their Lordships would be = to relieve me. 
This was not a feigned case. It is true, I had not a fever or a d : 
Do you know what a dyspepsy is? Ili tell you. It is the disease of officers 
who have grown tired, and then they get invalided for dyspepsy. I had not 
this complaint, but my mind was worn by continual fatigue. I felt a con- 
sciousness that my faculties were weakened by application, and saw no pro- 
spect of respite ; and that the public service might not suffer from my hold- 
ing a station, and performing its duties feebly, I applied for leave to return 
to you, to be cherished and restored.” - - - ~ - - 


*€ Ville de Paris, off Toulon, June 17, 1809. 
“I am writing you a letter, my love, because there is nothing I so much 
delight in as a little communication with her on whom my heart for ever 
dwells. How this letter is to go to you, I know not. I never hear from 
our world, and cannot tell whether any thing from ours ever reaches you ; 
bat I take the chance of sending you my blessing. I am pretty well in health, 
but have fatigue enough ; nothing that is pleasurable ever os tome. I 
heve been lamenting our ill luck in not meeting the French ships the only 
time, perhaps, that they will show themselves out of port for the summer ; 
but it was not to be avoided ; they never come out but with good assurance 
of being safe. Now that the French fleet is destroyed at Rochefort, they ma 
surely select some officer to relieve me, for I am sadly worn. Tot mg | 
have been, I cantiot last much . have seen all the ships and men out 
two or three times. Bounce and I seem wo be the only personages who stand 
our ground. Many ahout me are yielding to the and confinement of 
a life which is certainly not natural to man; and which I have only borne 
thus far from a patient submission to my duty, and 4 natural desire to exe- 
cute the duties of yh: rw as long as I was able; without regard to any 
personal satisfaction. only comfort I have; is to hear from you:” 





BEAUMONT’S TRAVELS IN BUENOS AYRES, &c. 


Travels in Buenos Ayres and the Adjacent Provinces of the Rio de Ia 
try, or i ital in its Affairs. By J. A.B. Beaumont, 
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considered as the apology for the failure of that scheme. It was never 
one that promised success to any body concerned in it, except to the 
emigrants themselves ; which, to be sure, was much in the eyes of the 
wotld, though we believe not a matter of first-rate importance in those 
of the promoters of the joint-stock company. A high tone of complaint 
is indulged in by Mr. Beaumont against all that is South American : 
and the total failure and abaidonment of the enterprise is attributed to 
every thing but the natural seeds of ill success inherent in the plan. The 
governors of Buenos Ayres are invariably described as pick-pockets, 
every official person in the capital or the country acts like a rogue, 
the agents all prove villains, and neither justice nor protection is 
afforded by courts of law or the establishments of the police. Little 
is said of the improbability that the jealousy of a native popu- 
lation would permit a colony of foreigners, whose reputed industry 
and skill were expectéd to monopolise all profit, to be established in 
the heart of the nation, or that the capitalists of the country, 
excessively in Want of labour, would quietly witness the employment 
of a regiment of labourers, working at their very doors, for the 
advantage of individuals in Great Britain. Neither was the pos 
sibility of governing, or keeping together, a large body of persons 
brought up under different laws, and educated in very different sen- 
timents—in the centre of a state regulated by its own notions of right 
and wrong, itself in a very unsettled condition, and by no means holding 
the reins of government over its native subjects and its delegated 
authofities with a firm hand. In short, the idea of forming an English 
séttléinent in a foreign country, for the benefit of capitalists at home, 
was so truly absurd, that it could only have been entertained at a 


period of national madness. We have no doubt that things appeared - 


to Mr. Beaumont as he has represented them in his book. He found 
the ministers of the Republic with their hands full of the war that had 
sprung up; he found their funds in a state of exhaustion; and the 
jealousy of individuals, and the pettiness of angry neighbours, invested 
with some local authority, harassing the new settlers in every disagree- 
able form. Agents perceiving that the affairs of the Company, many 
thousand miles off, were about to fall into ruin, naturally enough consoled 
themselves with all the pickings that happened to be within their reach ; 
and could not be expected to treat with cordiality the person sent out to 
stop them in the work of plunder. The reputation of the South 
Amérieans for good faith, generally speaking, does not stand high in 
this country; and it is probable, that the ministerial agents of the 
Republic of Buenos Ayres are as well qualified to excel in the vices 
of corruption as their neighbours. Partly deluded themselves, and 
partly deluding, the agents of Buenos Ayres, M. Rivadavia, and the 
rest, did in this country invite its éredulous inhabitants to schemes 
which, however they should end for the projectors, were sure to benefit 
themselves and their Republic. In a more wt apeces state om me 
project, they found it was impossible to carry t gne t a 

caused to be adopted into execution; they therefore unceremoniously, 
and it may be said dishonestly, abandoned them—nay more, they 
suffered, and perhaps encouraged, others in anid extortion ; 
perk Baa 5 pen mn Jute ter § h bad -cagaged | 
to establish and encourage, they af its final destraction, As 
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Captain Andrews says in his book about these countries—It is true all 
the speculations fail; but then the information of the British public 
is increased: so it may be said of Mr. Beaumont’s plans—To be sure 
the association is ruined; but my son has written a book. Slender 
satisfaction, we fear, for the losses and vexation sustained in either 
case. Of all the information which Captain Andrews points out, 
whether scientific, geographical, or statistical, we apprehend the most 
valuable will be this, that the mongrel race of Spaniards and 
Indians, which now forms the free population of South America, is not 
to be trusted; that the present condition of their morality is at an 
extremely low ebb; and that the safest way of dealing with them is to 
treat them as if their names were recorded in the list of swindlers, 
called the Tradesman’s Directory and Merchant’s Remembrancer. 
Mr. Beaumont’s book is rather a precis of all the information he 
could collect respecting the present state of Buenos Ayres, than an 
account of his travels, or a description of what he himself saw, indepen- 
dent of the objects of his mission. So much has lately been written 
respecting this and the adjoining provinces, that it would be difficult to 
add any thing to the knowledge already contained in the various works 
downwards, from Maria Graham and Captain Basil Hall, to Mr. Miers 
and Captain Head. The country has, however, multitudinous points of 
interest ; and while it isa hard matter to write any thing absolutely new 
upon it, it would be equally hard to write that which had not some at- 
traction to boast of. Besides much information in detail which may 
be useful to emigrants, Mr. Beaumont has collected some facts, and 
narrated some experience, in a manner which entitles his work to our 
notice. 

Pasturage of all kinds is so plentiful in the wild plains of the 
provinces of Buenos Ayres, that we must not be surprised at the 
extraordinary cheapness of animals and animal food, or reason rashly 
upon beef as a measure of value. English farmers will be astonished 
to hear of horses, price half a crown ; and sheep at less than a pound 
the score. The value of sheep in these provinces is spoken of in the 
following extract :— 

“* Sheep were formerly only regarded for their wool ; and to save trouble, 
the carcase was left to rot, or to be devoured by other animals, leaving the 
wool to be gathered at leisure. Even until lately I am assured that the 
flayed carcases of the sheep, dried in the sun, were piled up in stacks for fuel 
like firewood ; the bricks and lime were burnt with these carcases, and there 
is a law extant to forbid, for the future, the practice of driving the sheep 
alive into the kilns to save the trouble of killing them previously. Formerly 
the meanest slave would refuse to eat mutton ; half a rial per or three 
pence a piece, was many years back the current price of sheep ; four thousand 
sheep were bought in 1825, for the Rio de la Plata Agricultural Association, 
at the rate of four rials a head ; and when I left Buenos Ayres in the summer 
of 1827, sheep were selling there at a dollar each.”—p. 35. 


forage being as easy to be procured, it follows of course, that nobody 
a country; and that the very ride on horseback. 
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gaucho dismounted by force, which occurs in Mr. Beaumont’s nar- 
rative, represents this peculiarity in a lively manner. 


“ When the horses were brought to my door the next morning, I ex- 
ressed my fears to the guide, that the horse which was destined for my use 

would not be able to carry me ; the poor animal reeled as I mounted him, 
but the guide attributed this to his laziness, and assured me it was the very 
best he had ; this I afterwards found to be true, it being the only one left :— 
by dint of spurring and whipping, I contrived to get about a league from the 
town, when the poor animal fell down exhausted and“expiring ; the guide 
dismounted with perfect composure to take off my recado, part of which he 
placed upon his own horse. He then bade farewell to"the dying animal in a 
volley of oaths, and by giving it a severe stroke with his whip; and was pro< 
ceeding to remountfhis horse, but this movement of his I anticipated by 
jumping into his saddle and leaving to him the choice of walking, or pro 
curing a fresh horse from some neighbouring rancho. At first he expressed 
himself very warmly, and declared that no other horse could be procured, 
until we arrived at the next post-house, which was five leagues distant ; as 
to returning to Buenos Ayres, he confessed there was not another horse in 
the post-house there ; after this explanation, and many attempts to convince 
me that it was far more reasonable that I should ‘walk than himself, in which 
he was not successful, he took up my bridle‘and girths, ‘proceeded in silence 
on foot, muttering occasionally, diabolo—estos Ingleses. 

“ The poor fellow trudging on foot was nae 8 out of his element, and 
I could not help feeling for his evident chagrin and humiliation, but still not 
so much so as to resign my seat to him. <A gaucho on foot! The pedestrian, 
m lui, appeared to wish the earth would open and swallow him up, as 
the humiliating idea struck him. In this dilemma he was met by several of 
his acquaintances. He hung down his head with shame, and related ve 
feelingly the circumstances which had placed him in his present predi- 
cament; vowing that if it were not for my pistolas, I should not ride his 
horse long: after proceeding side“by side, but oy no means cordially, about 
half a league, we met a lla of horses which a lad was driving to the 
city; my guide immediately agreed for a pretty good one, upon which he 
placed my recado, and when I was mounied upon me to pay eight 
dollars for it: this, however, I deemed by no means necessary, and accord« 
ingly — off after refusing his application ; he soon came up with me, 
having paid for it himself: arriving at the post-house, he painted in v 
dismal colours to his hearers, the i —— safe ah emai and oye 
upon payment of the eight dollars. His friends wi to persuade me, 
custom was on his side + but as it appeared very clearly to me that justice was 
on the other, I disregarded their clamour, and decided against his claim.”— 
pp. 154, 155. 

The very mothers of this equestrian race, reckon the ages of their 
children only in reference to the practice of riding. 

“On the ground before the house, three little chubby-faced fellows were 
amusing themselves by lassoing the with strips of rough hide; they 
performed the whole mock ceremony of i pepo Sot gre Rare | 
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requested us to look at it; for this purpose she conducted us to the kitchen, 
where we saw the poor little infant rocking in a piece of hide, suspended from 
the ceiling, and nearly over the fire.”—p. 147. 

Horses were introduced into South America by the Spaniards, con- 
sequently the Indians of the plains have only assumed the habit of 
riding. It has, however, become an essential part of their manners; 
and they even excel the gaucho in horsemanship. An interesting 
account is given of the manners of these people, as they have been 
modified by the vicinity of the Spaniards; who, though they could 
not reduce them to subjection, naturally produced a decided effect 
upon their social state. 


“ In the wild Indians, however, as those are termed who have kept aloof 
from submission to the Spaniards, we see the peculiar features of the race 
without European admixture; their habits have nevertheless received an 
alteration from their occasional contact with the European settlers, which has 
by no means improyed them, particularly in drinking strong liquors. These 
Indians, as well as those that are civilized, are by no means deficient in 
industry. They make lassos, balls, thongs, and whips of hides ; stirrups, 
some of a piece of wood, bent into the form of a triangle, and others, curious! 
carved, like little boxes ; and hand brooms of ostrich feathers, dyed wi 
lively colours. They collect the skins of tigers, lions, panthers, and pole- 
cats; which animals they hunt and destroy. They likewise make ts 
(botas de potro) from the hind legs of young horses, the skin is cut round in 
the middle of the thigh, and again, about nine inches above the fetlock ; it is 
then stripped off. ‘The upper part forms the leg of the boot, the hock forms 
the heel, and the remainder covers the foot, leaving a hole at the end, through 
which they thrust the great toe. This boot is cleared of the hair, and drawn 
over the leg and foot while the skin is yet moist, to the shape of which it 
conforms itself without any further trouble; the great toe alone they rest in 
the stirrup when riding, which from that use of it acquires extraordi 
strength, and stands apart from the others. In return for these things, an 
some other articles, they obtain aguardiente, mdte, ’ figs, raisins, bits, 
spurs, knives,&c, To effect this they approach the principal towns in 


European settlers, and the wild Indians more universally so than all. From 


foot, after being brought into Buenos A risoners limping 
like lame ducks ; but on horseback hoy eae of a piece with the horse, an 
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perched and crowing upon his shoulder. Mr. Beaumont is a much 
more squeamish person, and writes with a huge distaste of the sa- 
vagery which the other traveller seems to have enjoyed. The de- 
scription of his miseries deserve a place among the memoranda of 


Mr. Testy :— 


“In a dark and dismal shed, for such was our refectory, and in the centre 
of the floor, which was the bare earth, a hollow appeared, about two feet in 
diameter. In this a quantity of wood was lighted, and on a wooden and iron 
spit, which was driven into the ground and sloped over the fire, a large piece 
of beef hung to roast ; around the fire were the skéletons of horses and bul- 
locks’ heads to serve for seats. The fire-wood crackled, and the fat hissed ; 
and the light flickered on the ghastly skulls A gaunt figure, with a dark 
haggered countenance overshadowed with black beetling brows and matted 
long hair stood feeding the fire, until I almost fancied I saw Gaspar about to 
cast ‘ the seventh bullet.’ The hour of repast was at length arrived, when 
several other — entering, joined our party, and soon proceeded to business ; 
each took his head and drew it to the fire, and being seated thereon, grasped 
his long knife and proceeded to do the honours of the spit. This consisted in 
feeling the meat with his dirty hands, to discover the tenderest and best- 
cooked parts, and then cutting off a slice eight or nine inches long. One end 
of the meat so cut he held in his fist, and the other end he poked into his 
mouth ; and when he got into it as much as it would well hold, by a stroke of 
the knife he separated the mouthful from the handful, and proceeded in the 
work of mastication. This was the way with them all; praising the good- 


ness of the meat, and ing and laughing all the while in a manner that 
rendered it surprising that they did not sometimes cut off their noses instead 
of the steak ; however the piece of meat, they seldom made more than 


three mouthfuls of it, and these they gulped down with astonishing quickness. 
The dissection of the roast limb being completed, and little more a bare 
bone being left on the spit, the second course was introduced. 

“ The caldo, a pot of broth and meat, was then uncovered ; this stood a 


kind, and nothing was drunk but pot liquor. 

_“ The feast proceeded, and was finished with much jocularity, my compa- 
nion ing the beef excellent; and to my surprise ing it as 
much ease as though he had been a gaucho born and bred ; but alas! I could 
hot yet bring my stomach to the new mode of life which I had to lead—the 
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caresses; to catch 3hem was out of the question, all that could be attempted 
was to disturb them, and drive them from their meals. To do this, 1 was kept 
kicking and jerking like a galvanized pom by several hours, until worn out I 
. fell asleep, and left them to the undisturbed enjoyment of their wicked will. 
When I awoke they were still feasting away; many fell under the hand of 
retributive justice, and many sought safety in flight; but like the Parthians, 
they were no sooner driven from one position than they renewed their attacks 
on another; and no resource was left to me but to retreat. By getting into 
the open air, and taking off my garments, and shaking them well, I contrived 
to dislodge my tormenters; who at last had become so gorged, that they 
could scarcely th off.” —pp. 139—141. 


It is pretty clear that the unfortunate issue of Mr. Beaumont’s con- 
cerns has coloured his views both of men and things: a circumstance 
which has its value in this way, that we may implicitly rely upon the 
truth of such parts of his report as are favourable to the objects he 
encounters. In the following summing up of the inducements to emi- 
grate, for instance, we may be sure that the author is not misled by 
partiality :— 


“« After what we have seen of the Buenos Ayrean rulers—of the fate of those 
who have confided in their promises—and of the unsettled and insecure state 
of the country, it will be unnecessary to say more in the way of caution to 
persons disposed to employ capital there. No one will, in future, be so rash 
as to advance money for their emigration objects—none will meddle with 
their joint-stock companies—few will be at the expense of taking out work- 
men or servants with the expectation of benefiting by their services—manu- 
facturers and merchants will look before they leap into the hands of agents 
and consignees, and pause before they trust even their confidential men to go 
out as supercargoes to that region of treachery and seduction, until a moral 
and political reformation take place in the government of the country ; but 
there is one class of persons, who if they can find the means of getting across 
the Rio de la Plata provinces, may reasonably expect to better their condition. 
These are labourers and handy-craftsmen—men who work with their own 
hands—men who will dig ditches and wells, and throw up banks—labourin 
farmers and gardeners—carpenters, smiths, tailors, and shoemakers, and su 
like workmen. If they can turn their hands to more trades than one it will 
be to their advantage, as it sometimes bappens that a particular trade is over- 
charged with workmen. Geniuses are not wanted, nor men to direct others; 
nor schemers, nor learned men, nor subtle men, the best of these last from 
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js not found to be on the whole better off, or so well off as in England : he is 
not so clean, so well clothed, or | , and he seldom saves money, or advances 
his condition. Much of this I had heard before I left England ; and in dis- 
cussing the subject with Don Manuel Sarratea, the minister to the English 
court, whose frankness and candour were strikingly contrasted with the 
manners of his | perc owes Don B. Rivadavia, he at once confirmed the fact. 


He said he ha peer et noticed men who came over with an apparent 
determination to keep to their work as they had done in England, and to save 
money. This resolution they maintained pretty well for the first year. In 
the second, heobserved asad falling off; and in the third year, they generally 
found their level with the people of the country.”—pp. 254—256. 


Our extracts will bave afforded a fair specimen of this work. Its 
merit lies chiefly in the usefulness of the information it contains to 
persons who propose to emigrate. On this head it is by no means 
complete ; but since no better or more perfect book of the kind has as 
yet appeared, we must be grateful for the effort which produced it. 








DROWNING THE MILLER, 
AN ULSTER TALE. 


You’ve no heard, it’s like, the origin of this crack, whilk is applique 
to them, as make their liquor owerweak wi’ water. It was a guid 
story, ’troth! lang syne, when I first heard of it ; and if you no mind 
the length of the particklers, I’se gie ’em to you now, sir, whilst yon’re 
a’ emptying you tumm’ler; whilk is dilute eneugh to make the matter 
pat to the purpose. 

O’ my mind its more nor sixty year’s back, that ould Blaire tuck 
the mill o’ Barrack-park, as ’twas called, by the same token that the 
ould barrack, that was built iu the wars of Ireland, gate name to the 
place, and langsarved us Protestants for a church; till Willie Graham 
turnt the key in the door upon the minister, acase it was his land, d’ye 
note ? and he wanted compinsation for the trespass ; syne whilk time 
the ould place has become aruin, oud the congregation meets in John- 
ston’s byre. But this is aff the purpose—only I was just beating 
about for a beginnin, you mind! and am yet no that sartain, that 
tis right to take it up here; but, hows’ever, you'll excuse an un- 
littered man, and jist afore I proceed, allow me to mintion the custom 
o’ soccin and mulcture in those parts, widhout whilk you'd no comprind 
the best o’ the tale. 

You'll be aware, sir, that a stream-mill is no like your steam-mill, 
whilk ony man may build on his ain cost to-day or to-morrow, the 
whole worl’ notwit’stan’nin. There maun be water-right to ’stablish 


manor-mill on gentlemen’s estates, at whilk and no where else, 
| corn. 
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many days’ work o’ himsel and baist, and the landlord supplying the 
timber, causin no one daur sae much as cut a wattle widhout lave 
from him. It was raisonable, sartes, that some provision should be 
made to keep the mill in repair, and there was no great cause to harp 
at the expence o’ maintainin a miller, ’case if each man was to set 
about grin’ing his ain corn, *twould no be so well, nor sae smartly 
dune, as by one used to the work, forbye the loss o’ time in walking 
back and forwards. A man maun be shenseless to dishpute that, but 
the cause o’ complaint, is whan the miller charges more, nor any other 
big or little, in the whole country. This, to be sure, may be owing to 
the high rint of the mill, and if so, it rests atween his ond the land- 
lord’s conscience, to answer for taxing the puir farmer’s grain ower and 
abow what it is taxed a’ready for rint, cess, and tythes. Now Ned 
Blair could exact from the tenants o’ th’ estate the tinth grain as 
soccin, whilk was far more nor the parson’s share, conshidering that 
his was threshed and winnied and brought to his own door, whereas 
the tythe-viewer, if he be an honest man, (but that’s seldom,) eh- 
timates the corn stan’nin’, or aiblins in the sheaf. Now this same 
Blair, who muletured the manor-men out o’ a tythe-of their grain 
in sack, was glad eneugh to grind for the tenants o’ th’ neighbouring 
estates at a twentyeth: and right guid profit it was till him, and why 
for should it no? seeing he had as good a farm himsel as ony other, 
and was as well to be, without the mill, as any working man of 
those parts. 

There was nae man so cliver in enticing those out o’ the manor to 
come to his mill as Ned, nor ony man so strict in summonsing to 
the court leet sic of the manor-people, as went to other mills to get 
their corn ground for the thirtieth grain may be; and had it no 
been for the senishcal, honest Lang Tam, that is, Tom Bustard that 
was, who settled more disputes amang the neighbours, nor ever did the 
assistant barrister or judge of assize, without more expense nor just 
the liquor that was drank on th’ occasion; it’s to be believed that Ned 
wad ha harrassed the puir out-soccers sairly. “‘ Hauld your tongue, 
Ned,” Lang Tam has said to him in my hearing, “ hauld your tongue, 
if the neighbouring manors war so strict, the de’el a man from them 
wad come to your mill—And is it no a grievance, to see you grind 
for them at the twentyeth grain? forbye sending your buoat, or horse 
and cart miles off and back again to indush them, the whilst you 
charge us twice that, and never so much as give a man o’ the manor & 
cast o’ your dray, or a loan of your buoat? Fair! it’s a hardship, 
whilk Pll represent to the agent, when he comes to lift the rints!” By 
sic persuasions Lang Tam pashisfied ould Ned, when you'd think he 
was for crushing a man entirely ; so that the eyes of the whole pennies 
was fixed upon Tam, to procure redress from the agent or . 
The time too was coming ahout for trying his interest, ’cause Blair's 
lease was almost rin out, and it was Ne he would never get another, 
inasmuch as he swore lustily that he had lost by the mil and wad no’ 
gie the same rint for it again; the whilst Lang Tam declared he 1 
gie as much, and yet grind for the twentyeth. It was an ould lease, 
and Lang Tam was right, for Blair was only 
previns cthers from bidding. Howsevyer jist afo 
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his landlord in Dublin, to offer him double rint, if he would renew his 
lease. His honour never inquired about soccin or mulcture, but wrote 
to his agent to know, if Ned was a ppepeneyile man, and if double 
rint were the fair value. The agent had no way of determining, but 
offering to Lang Tam if he would outbid the other: but Tam de- 
clined; he said, he could no do it, without extorting from the puir, 
whilk he never wished todo. And so Blair's money carried the point ; 
his lease was renewed, and moreover the senishchal was directed to en- 
force the soccin and mulcture strictwise throughout the manor. 

Ned being now established for twenty-one years sartain in the mill, 
thought it useless to maintain the character of a puir hard-working 
man any longer. He began by bidding for the great park abow in 
Slatinagh, and became the assignee of Jem Browne the bankrupt ; and 
the very next fair up the country, does he stock the ground with heifers 
and stuppers, alang wi’ some sort of sheep—showing him to ha’ become 
a man 0’ substance by his grinding. But further what should he do 
some time after, but set about re-building his mill anew as I may 
say, not so much on account o’ its being out o’ condition, as to make 
some alterings of mair importance, whilk I'll explain. 

You maun know that in those parts there be a set of varmint that 
infest aw the mills, going in and out when they please, to the great 
damage o’ sic as have malt in the mill; and it’s by no means lawfu’ to 
destroy them—on the contrair it’s a crying sin, ’acase they be our 
fellow-creatures—I mean neyther more nor less than the guagers. It is 
a maistly their duty to watch the country millers, and if they find sae 
much as a stone o’ malt on their premises, to fine them a hundred 
posad and quash their license. I'll no say the hundred pound is aft 
evied, for them sub-commissioners as try the excise cases, jist mulct 
a man the worth of all he has in the world, and marcifully forgie 
him the rest. But when they traps a man o’ substance, like Blair, 
then be the cace ever so slight, they exact the utmost farding, should 
he no accomodate matters previously wi’ the guager, afore the infor- 
mations be sent up to the clerk o’ the customs. 

Now Ned while he seemed but a puir body, had more nor once to 
shut the guager’s mouth wid a sma’ present. As he lived in a remote 
pers, sax lang mile from the town where Sandy Phearson the guager 

wellit ; Sandy was contint to stap in the village to bait, and to let word 
fly to Ned that he was comin, whereon if there was aught unregular i’ 
the mill, it was conveyed out o’er the lough ; and Sandy when he comed 
found naething, saving always the welcome of the miller, and the sma’ 
tokens o’ kindness that passed atween them. 

But when Sandy, who was a sharp man, understood how rich the 
miller had grown, and counted up the hundreds whilk he had saved the 
man o’ malt, he began to think himsel cheated and anggrieved wid the 
anh Deas o’ the toe and sae he does Pasta penny me 

y by surprise, and alights me on the vary old o’ the mill. © Sic 
an unsaremonious visit gave offence to Ned, though he showed it not, 

let him open every sack, and poke 







but civilly invited the guager in, and 

pages Sa oe his temper. He happened, 

luckily, to have jist ridded out what came for ; but when this 
showed as if he would like as eat himself in Ned’s par- 

lour while his horse were taking a Ned never askit him in 
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doors, nor sae much as offered a mouthfal to his hunter, whilk was far 
from prudent, ond as guid as a defiance to th’ exciseman. 

Having thus affronted the officer, and no being on a gude footing 
wi’ the country, Blair had to keep a close look-out baith against 
guagers and informers—and difficult it was! for Sandy macht amaist 
reach the brig o’ Garrison, na more nor half mile fro’ the mill, afore 
warning could be given to Ned, ond then, if there were more nor a 
sack or two o’ malt i’ the mill, there wad be no time to get it aw into 
the huoat, and to the broad lough, ere the well-mounted guager were 
upon him. 

Well then, after this rupture atween ’em, Sandy’s visits war more 
frequent ; still he could:trap nathing, for Blair contrived to grind the 
malt by night, and never to have more nor one sack at a time i’ the 
mill. There was much hardship on both sides, acase the guager 
would often come a’midnights along wi’ the peelers, and scour the 
whole country, destroying the shtillers in aw parts, ruining the millers, 
and making it a bad business in troth! so that the price o’ whiskey 
rose, and even the priest was nae langer seen sae often boosy, as in 
the guid times*afore Sandy quarrelled wi’ the miller. 

Now you must know, that Ned himsel was as fond o’ the drap as 
ony man, and felt exasperate that Sandy should pit the whole country 
on short allowance; for bye ’minishing the profits o’ his mill, causin 
people left off sowing barley, where ’t’was unpossible to convart it into 
whiskey; and no worth while taking it to the ports, cause o’ the 
distance and the mountaignous roads. It came therefore by guid luck 
into Ned’s contemplation, to construct his mill on sicfa plan, as to 
defy all search ; and I beg your attendance to the cleverness o’ the 
thing. 

The mill o’ Barrack-park had been built in the ancient time wid 
huge blocks o’ stones, ‘cause it was in the river, and immediately 
under the big fall, from whilk an arched aqueduc carried the water 
to the wheel at the south gavel o’ the bildin. The north gavel stood 
on a huge broad whin flag, on the very edge of whilk, the corner stones 
o’ the mill were laid; sae that it seemed as if the whin were streckit 
out just to contain the buildin and nae more: for the water deepened 
from the fall outwards, till at the point o’ the whin it was some feet 
deep, and thence deeper and deeper all the way out to the broad 
lough—whilk was divided from the river by a bar o” shingle, about a 
stone’s throw from the mill. There was nae getting from the north 
side to the mill but by buoat, unless by crossing a set-o’ clachan stones 
o’ large dimensions, four feet asunder, and sae sliddery and coggle- 
some, that in times o’ fluid, it wad try the smartest lad in the country 
to crass them barefoot. And mony is the one has been souced i’ the 
big hole, as the pool below was ca’d, in trying to reach the ladder at 
the middle stone, whence he could have mounted to the winnying-door 
in the north gavel! It was Blair who opened this door, con- 
trived by raising the sidewalls to work his mill upon a loft, instid of 
the level o° the stream as formerly. This was every way more con- 
vanient for dryness and crece than sftee 5 ED ae contrivance 
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bone by a watertight sluice-gate in the rere, and yet all o’ a sudden 
washed clane out by lifting o’ the gate—the far end being only con- 
fined by a heavy swing-valve opening outwards. From this vat there 
was a short flue, covered with a close trap-door in the loft floor, 
through whilk ony quantity o’ malt could be shot into the vat, and : 
remain quite snug, unless there was a chance o’ the guager or his ee 
bull-dogs smelling it out, in whilk case ony body in or out o’ the mill Ry 
could, by pulling a lang beam, raise the sluice-gate, and send the ifs 
malt, every grain, down a sma’ canal, or race, that led out to the 
lough, in front o’ the miller’s dwelling-house on the south bank o’ the 
stream. It was up this canal he fetched the corn, in a cot or flat- 
bottomed buoat, one sack after another to the mill. The cot was 
towed by a man on the raised causey, in whilk the canal ran, and in 
under the sma’ arch atween the south gavel and stone steps leading eat 
to the door above. When the buoat was once there, the sacks were ae 
raised out o’ it by windlass, through a trap-door to the mill-loft. Heo. 
A’thegither it was a beautifu’ contrivance, and what was mair to be 
admired, a fluid could always be made in case o’ necessity this way. 
The water that turned the wheel was stappit by the causey, or weir, 
atween the mill and the south bauk, sae that it could take no other 
course, but through the arch o’ the aqueduc, and out by the back o’ 
the mill, o’er clachan to the lough. By pitting, therefore, a plank 
across the arch, the water maun rise in the /ittle hole, as that on this 
side was ca’d, and you had only to lift the plank to create a tre- 
mendous rush from behind the mill, in addition to the constant catarac 
from the big fall. 

I canno’ gie you a more precise pictur o’ it, nor may I detain ye by 
describin’ the beauty 0’ the green ould arch, wi’ the silver stream Be.) 
trickling o’er it; of the black wheel belching out the white froth Bait! 
that curled*round and round like water-snakes, and disappeared at at 
the back, unly to come out agen round the rough foundation of the 
buildin’, streaming like great sea-serpents atween the clachan stones, 
and thence smoother a smoother onways to the lough. 

In sooth it was a pleasant pastime to stand upon the causey, and 
fish the ane or ither pool, as the wind blew up or down the river ; and 
when tired, to mount the stone stairs to the mill-loft, and listen to the 
claver o’ the country-folk! And was I ’ere to see that quarter more, 
na doubt the mill wad be the first spot that I should visit! 

You'll conceit that aw the malt lodged in the mill was safe, if there 
war bat ever so short notice o’ danger. And mony is the time Ned 
baulkit the guager! And mony the man that comed to bemoan the 
seizure o’ his malt, an’ it as safe as the meal in his own meal-chest, 
ond delivered back to him wi’ the gloamin, or mayhap as sure as the 
guager’s back was turned! Sic as knew nothing o’ the vat, was con- 
vincit that the “ guid people” befrindit the miller ; whilk suppose drew 
the custom o’ the country far and near. | 

The ould hands alone kenned the maning 0’ the passage under the 
mill, that seemed designed only to feed the sma’ canal; and I’se war- 
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langhit at when he comed; sae that Sandy was furious—for he kenn’d 
well, that there was nae sma’ quantity o’ barley ground thereabow; 
and at times he amaist scinted it i’ the mill, but aw to no use! The 
miller was too much for him! 

Meantimes it was cheering to see how every thing thruv about the 
mill—na cattle sae sleek, na pigs sae fat, and the very hens and geese 
sa large. ‘The miller himself sa plump and hale, and his daughter sa 
fresh and sansie, as if the very dust war fattening. Being a godly 
man, he entertainit o’ Sundays the cavalry-preachers, as them Me- 
thodists o’ horseback are called ; and a’ week-days he gave a welcome 
to the fowlers that came from beyont the water to shodt, or course his 
grey hounds on the hills ; and mony is the jovial glass was swallowed 
in his wee parlour! Sae that if he was a rogue in grain, in troth! he 
was no bad fellow in the spirit that comed of it! 

Now it happened that Manus Maguire, the son of the great middle- 
man of Aughamuldony, tuck a fancy to the miller’s daughter, and 
askit the father what portion he wad give, afore he made up to her. 
Blair likit the match weel, for the young man wad inherit much land, 
and his father was agreeable to gie him up a sma’ farm on his settling. 
Blair then agreed to make o’er to his daughter ten cows, and to gie 
Manus the produce o’ a twa-acre ficld under barley, on condition that 
Manus should provide the liquor to be drank at the weddin’, whilk is 
always in the house o’ the girl’s father. Weel! to make a lang story 
short, after some ado, the terms were settled—Manus saved and 
threshed the barley, and joined himsel to Donald Mor, the best shtiller 
in the county, to turn the whole into whiskey—sell part, and keep the 
remainder for the feast. 

Well, we suppose it all lodged safe i’ the mill, to the complement o’ 
ten sacks o’ malt, and the articles signed atween the parties, sae that 
neyther could go back o’ his word widhout forfeit; for in troth sic a 
bond was necessitated in dealing wi’ a cunning man! and no sma’ 
time it was afore the contrack was ajustit, for ’em both had to ca’ in 
Lang Tam to settle it o’er a gallon o’ spirits—awheel, the miller was 
too deep for ’em baith, for he had nae sooner shellit the dried malt, by 
passing it once down the hopper, nor Blair demandit his mulotine. 
Manus had awtogether counted on this as a thing too unsignified to 
mention; for being an outmanor-man he had nevér paid mone nor the 
twentyeth grain ; and now having accepted the charge o’ distilling as 
much to accommodate his future father-in-law as ony thing, he never 
expected to be muleted for the grin’ing. However he offered the half 
sack freely. But Blair, who conceited himsel outwitted by the ar- 
bitrement of Lang Tam in some petty matter, was roused to show 
himsel as guid at a bargain as the best o’ them—indeed it was his 
pride always to ha gi’en his customer the windy door, as they say in 
that country—so he toult Manus, that de’el a sack should lave the loft, 
unless he war paid his tenth grain, whilk he was intitled to by his 
lease, for all corn grown on the manor. It was in vain that us 
objectit te pay soccin on corn, whilk the miller had sold to an out- 
manorman. He was ob to gie in, swaring to hisself to be even 
— the eae in wh oath Donald joined him heart and sonl, 
the more readily as he was one o’ the oppressit tenants who paid this 
second tythe. : " = 


The short and the long o” it was, that the ténth sack had to be 
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shifted into one o’ Edward Blair’s markit wid’ an E. B., and it was 
concertit that Manus and Donald should row up the lough next night 
at eleven, and fetch aff the ither nine sacks at twice in Manus’s big 
buoaf. 

The following day was the hig market o’ Ballyshangan; and as it 
was no probable that the guager could be dispensit wid i’ the town, 
wherein doubtless the kegs wad be smugglin’ from au sides, Blair 
determined to ride in and buy tays and sugars for the weddin’, wid 
cups and saucers, and pipes and ‘glasses, as likewise to bespeak a 
back-load 0’ tobacco again’ the feast, if he could meet ony o’ the 
Lady Jane smugglers i’ the market. For you see, he was bent on 
doing all in style, as ould Adjutant Dundas, "Torney Armstrong, and 
Doctor Auchinlich had promised to meet the great Aughmuldony man 
at his house. 

Away rode the miller then upon his well-conditioned roan, charging 
his boy to keep the mill lockit, and let no one in. This was a puir 
donny creatur from the Leitrim side, and wid no notion o’ harm, doas 
he let in some o” his unsignified sleveen relations ou their way to the 
market, who smellit the malt, and moreover by the feel o’ the sacks 
pretty nearly guessit their number and wint, and sold their infor- 
mation to Sandy Phearson for a few ten-pennies. Sandy made them 
kiss the book, as to the fact, afore he paid the dirty siller, and then 
he bound them to keep it secret. It was no treachery o’ the servant- 
boy’s, acase in the pattern o’ Mogue, he tuck part agen his own clan, 
when the miller’s friends and kin drew the mountaineers o’er the brig, 
and bruk a dozen heads at least in revenge o’ this information. 

Now Sandy rejoicit greatly, more especially as he had seen Ned in 
the market, and kenned his habits too weel to suppose that he wad 
g° home widhout a skinfu’, and him treated by Manus’s friends. Sae 

e unly pit some one to watch the house that Ned frequentit, that he 
mocht not lave the town unknownst to him; and then he proceeded in 
his business, searching the different shebeens, and making seizures 
every ten minutes of small kegs, whilk folk could afford to lose, for it 
never wait the trade; ard as for the drinking, it would ha’ ta’en a 
rope round every guzzle to ha’ stappit that. Much help of aw the 
sojers an peelers i’ the town it tuck to support Phearson in his hunt 
for pee and mony the fight was made up atween the country-folk, 
in the hope of getting one crack at Sandy’s head—sac that this last 
was glad to see ’em dis a little after nightfa’, and to hear that 
Blair was still in the Port drinking away like ony fish. You'll ask, 
Why did Sandy no set out and reach the mill afore the miller !—A’case 
Sandy was no bliggard, he kennéd weel that he maun pass foremost 
the house where Blair sat, to get out o’ the town by the only safe 
riding road ; and he could no do this widhout alarmin’ the miller, who 
wad mount immadiately, or seid some one off on his roan to spread the 
news 0° his comin, anf make his trouble useléss. It was no likely too, 
that Ned had not set upon his motions; and thof Sandy were no 
coward, to say truth, he wad ha’ fared but ‘lang a road still 
frequentt wi the market people, all o' them half drunk, and whole 

agen’ hiin; and then, tuck the poleeshes, he wad ha’ sma’ 
chance of finding the hare Homes bghergr Sy a ——— on 


foot. No, no! he maun wait fo 
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every moment the miller was Josing some o’ the wit whilk had sae oft- 
times served him. But does he dispatch, d’ you see? sax o’ his best 
bull-dogs wi’ carbines, to steal, one by one, out o’ the town, and wait 
hiscomin in a sheough, not far from the mill, whilk he indited to 
them. 

They had been gone a full hour, when Sandy fin’ing the town pretty 
quiet, walks into the room where the miller was regaling himsel, and 
recounting it’s like the number o’ times he had deshieved the guager, 
for the presence o’ this last, put an ead to his discourse ; though, in 
troth! it might be owing to dacency, for by that time the de’il a word 
could he mashticate widhout a hiccup! ; 

«“ Aweel, Ned Blair,’ spake Sandy in a broad Scot’s accent, for he 
came from Derry, “ ye’re unco merry, and merry be ye! I’se con- 
gratulate you on the weddin’s to be in your hoos, the morrow come 
eight days, and *]l do my best to make it safe and comfortable to the 
guid drinkers thereat. You need fear na interruption on that day 
from your auld acquaintance, Sandy Phearson ;” and he sat down be- 
side the man 0’ grain, who misdoubted aw this saft spaking, for there 
was that in Sandy's eye that told his triumph; but sorra bit could 
Ned see clearly what it meant, ’cause of the drap in his own; how- 
sever, he let on no suspicion, and scarce spoke; knowing that a man 
in liquor unly blathers out the thing that hurts him, but he pushet the 
decanter to Sandy, who helped hisself, and praised it for guid Geneva, 
when aw the world knows it was nothing but potteen whilk he was 
sworn to seize; but he had settled that point at the door wid the land- 
lord. Sae he began caboosing wid Ned, who watched him like a 
ferrit, and spellit his words over and over, to find what he would be 
at. It wad ha’ been no merit in Sandy to outwit an ordinair’ man sae 
owerta’en, but the miller was none o’ your wake, donny bodies that 
could no guard himsel, though staggering under liquor. He returnt 
unlyshort, unsatsfactory answers to Sandy, who continued colloguing 
him, and fetching him on, you mind, by praising his mill. But the 
more Sandy broached this, the more the other shirked and gi’ed him 
hiccups for answers. Then there was each o’ them drinking foul, and 
plying the other wid drink to knock him up, and gain th’ advantage 
ower him. But Sandy grew afeared o’ not holding it out wid the 
miller, who was come, you see, to his second wind or stamick, sae he 
portended to be drunk already, and chaffed all manner of foolishness ; 
amang the rest, spluttering out this wager in a daft-like way :— 

“ I’se hauld ye, Ned, for aw your being aff the spat, there a sack or 
twa o’ malt in your mill.” 

Och the thief! but he meant well for himself; his words, howbeit, 
half sobered the miller, and gi’ed him the full conduck o’ himsel, and 
he answers bouldly :— : 

“ Done! for five poun!”’ Any other words you conceit, wad ha’ 
betas the fact, and he thought to put Sandy aff, by seeming bold 
at the bet. 


disconcert, being a sportin’ fellow, too, he longed to ve Sandy a bite 
and him too drunk, in appearance, to ee et ae eae v ‘ 

“ We'll deposit wid the landlord, if you please,” said Ned, “ and 
after, you can fetch your peelers to the mill, and search it.” 
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Sae they downed the money, sure enough. Blair then paid his scot, 
and ordred his roan. “ Ye had need be quick, Sandy,” said he, gib- 
ingly, to th’ exciseman, “ for I’se no loiter on the road to obleege your 

leesh.”” 

“ There’s na need o’ them noo,” returns Sandy, “ just to ascertain 
the dispute o’ our wager. It’s a point o’ honour, and Ill e’en put 
mysel, foraince, under your protection. My horse should be without, 
and we'll ride thither, friendly together.” 

While the miller was casting about him to guess the maning o’ this 
whim, the other walked out afore and mounted. Sae assured was he 
o’ being an overmatch for the miller, that he never dreamit of setting 
aff widhout him, more specially when he witnessed the puir attempts 
whilk Ned made to mount. It had like to have failed him entirely ; 
but nae sooner was he on, nor he turnt his roan about and faced the 
hill. 

“ Where are ye ganging, man?” cried Sandy, “ are ye too drunk 
to ken the right road?” The de’il a word Blair spake, but trotted 
on. 

2 Hi’s going the short cut, by the lough-side,” observed the land- 
lord. 

“ Wheel will he face the bog-holes ond brucken brig?, an’ he sae 
muzzy ?” 

“ Ough! but his horse kens every foot o’ the way, an’ he’ll be there 
afore ye, war ye-to gallop the ither road every step.” 

“ Ifsae, I'll keep-in his wake; and, d’ye hear, landlord? pick up 
that stirrup, whilk has fallen off the right side o’ his saddle, and keep 
it for him, as a token that Sandy is the keener blade o’ the twa; I 
hope to drink part o’ the five pounds wi’ ye to-morrow.” Saying whilk, 
the cunning fellow scoured off after the miller, whom he o’ertook alang 
the brae. This one slackened his rein when he found the scout at his 
heels, for he felt that hard riding was no the thing for him, that wab- 
bled about in his saddle like a pair o’ empty creels, kicking all along, 
without hitting the right foot stirrup ; sae his only plan was to humour 
the guager to wait for him, and if he could no get him into a hole on 
the way, at aw events he could easily give him the old slip, and him 
~~ at the mill. a ps ag em 

ese two now journeyed on, flattering one anither, each afea 
of nothing so a as being outstript by the other; for, though the 
odds were sartainly against the miller, had they struv for it at the 
gallop, yet, as Sandy’s horse was unused to the road, it would no do 
for him to dash on, and may be come down squash on his nose at the 
first saft place they comed to. When re beam whilk was known by 
the horses stapping wid a snort and a kick o’ the hind leg, sae much 


saremony passed atween them, as if they had been dukes and marquises. 
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crossit the same stones and wattles as Ned, yet his horsé floundered 
up to his hams i’ the bog foundation; and had it no been that Sandy 
loosit the rein, he would ha’ stuck thare till morning. 

This put him on taking every direction by contraries, and it’s to be 
believed such sharpness saved him a broken bone or two, and the ruin 
o’ his horse; for had it no been for his misdoubts when the miller drew 
up, that they might ride abreast ower the broken bridge, he must ha’ 
fa’en into the hole, for Ned left him no room to avoid it. 

It blew, besides, down the lough, to cut the nose aff a man’s face, 
that was na fortified against it as the miller was, and a smur o’ rain 
kept pelting in one’s eyes, that made it very slavish travelling alang 
so exposed a road; all whilk caused the guager mutter curses to 
himsel, and if he did na vow a dozen times to fine Ned the hunder 
pound, in spite o’ every grand juror that might untercede for him, it’s 
no matter. Withal he kept a smooth tongue in his mouth, and spake 
more civil nor you’ve ony conception. 

While they two are dodging on, we'll jist take a peep at the mill, 
where this zigzag story now brings us. Ifyou mind, Manus and Do- 
nald war to be about this same hour o’ the night at that place, to carry 
aff their nine sacks; and up the lough they came, sure enough, and a 
hard tug it was agen the wind; but they reached the river’s mouth at 
last, and were obsarved by the skulking police a drawing their buoat 
silently to the north beach and securing her, but it was na noticed 
that they removed one oar, and hid it in the whins, according to cus- 
tomary caution; 

The twa then crept saftly, duking all the way to the clachan, for 
they had no wish to be seen from the miller's house. Here they doffed 
their shoon, and crassit the stones, and by poking their fingers in cre- 
vices, passed along the edge o’ the whin foundation, and safely in 
under the Jittle arch where the cot lay, the poleeshes wondering all the 
while what they could be at; but afeared to show themselves until the 
guager arrived, without whom they had nae authority; sac they kept 
close, and watched as well they could by the light of a hazy, fitfu’ 
moon, Theshtillers then crept on aw fours, through the swing-door 
o’ the vat, and then up the flue with them, through the trap, to the 
loft ; here they pickit out the sack o’ malt marked EB. B., aed unbolt- 
ing the other trap-door, lowered it by the tackle into the cot, design- 
ing to send it far ower the lough ’ere morni For this end they 
loosit the tow-rope, and left all ready for ite biblanannietb-aenes by 
the flood, Then they boltit they place again, and knowing full well 
that the miller wad no be sae blind drunk as not to miss the tenth 
sack afore they had done wi’ him, they placit anither of oats o’ the 
same size in its stead, Donald failing to observe in the dark; sch 







up the arch o’ the aquedue as’ high 

make it; and it aoa repebiee pores 
round o’er the bridge, and lie down in the shade o’ the y 

: by a of the moment ° 

°’ then he was to duke 
aff, aud put the buoat acrass at the mouth o’ the riser, Manus; 
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soon ag he heard the whistle, was to lift the planks, and open the 
sluice o’ the vat—at once to souse his father-in-law in the shallow 
water, and send the cot off wi’ the stream; then he was to clamber 
away along the causey, and be pickit up by Donaldin the buoat. The 
two were then, after drapping out a bit, to come rowing and talking 
aloud, as if they had only just arrived, and to make a great fuss in 
searching for the knaves who had ducked the miller. Both o’ em had 
a spice o’ the devil in them, and were sworn to gie the miller his due, 
for having defraudit them of a sacko’ malt. It is enough to say, they 
got unseen to their hiding-places. 

Now it was, that Blair and the guager, after mony scrapes, came to 
the gate o’ the clachan-park, where the former dismounting, whipt aff 
saddle and bridle, and turned his roan into the field. The guager 
wad hae been more contint to ha’ rid o’er the brig as far as Ned's 
house, to pit up their horses and procure a light, but the other was 
peremptory to go this way, leaving it to Sandy to do as he liked. Sandy 
thought best, therefore, to tie his hunter to the gate, and accompany 
the miller closely, 

Well! you may conceit Donald’s mow’ wonderment when, instead of 
one, he sees two men comin’ up to the clachan, and hears them cavil- 
ling who shall pass ower first. Right weel he kenned their voices, 
and it was wid nae small perplexity he heard the miller gie up the 
precedence to Sandy, telling him to take courage, as there was but 
ane sliddery, twa cogglesome, and three sunken stones i’ the set. Do- 
nald thought him demented to ha’ turned informer on himself, and ha’ 
brought sie a rat o’ the de’il’s to his mill, and it full o’ malt. The 
police, too, who heard their words down the breeze, conceived it would 
be bad policy to stir, as lang as Sandy had a chance o’ getting in by 
the miller’s free consent. Well, Sandy, full o’ mistrust, would no cross 
till he had seen the miller over, who skipped from stone to stone as 
nimble as a kid, and when acrass, told Sandy aloud, that it was no. 
use for him to wet hisself in following him, for that he would let him 
down the ladder from the winnying-door, as sune as he had got in, 
and then he disappeared round the corner o’ the whin. It was now 
that Donald scanned the miller’s object, and kenned it was nae time 
for joking, but for speeding the malt into the vat, and giving Manus 
warning, above all, not to lift the sluice-gate. Well, he was 
away fast, when he spies me, a man wid a glittering carbine and belt, 
coming up and whispering Sandy. Now then the danger and treachery 
war evident, and no ue left open but round o’er the brig, and alang 


the causey. Away he glides up the bank and gains the gate, where, 
finding a horse aie Siaed ned bridled, the ould man mounts and 
gallops off. Sandy Phearsén heard the clattering o’ the hoofs, but 
little dreamt it was his owm baist, for he fancied it some o’ the dranken 
market-folk. Anyways; he could not jist then ha’ stirted, | 
concertit a plan wi’ his corporal, the man whom Donald had seen, and 
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mill-door, he would gie a loud whistle, as a signal for them to dash 
on, and spare neither bolt nor bar. 

While aw this was planning for and against him, ould Blair gained 
his loft by the same secret’ road that Manus and Donald had taken, 
and instantly set about cutting the cords of as mony o’ the sacks as 
he could, and shooting the malt, sack and all, down the flue. He 
had stowed away sax, whilk in troth! was much for an ould man to 
do in a breath, when he thought of peeping out to see where about 
was Sandy, and to play him off wid some excuse, though he had not 
the least fear o’ any one man from that side. Well, he opens the 
shut. and sees Sandy below on the middle stone o’ the clachan wait- 
ing to mount, and hears—what d’ye think? but the splashing of an 
oar—and by the brightness o’ the receding wave discerns the peelers 
crossing in the buoat to his weakest side. It was then he cursit the 
guager in his heart, and prayed that the flood might sweep him to 
pardition. Sandy caught his moan, and blew a loud whistle, as a 
signal for his furies to storm the mill; and sic a storm it raised as 
he kenned little of. For Manus heard the blast that warned him to 
commence his work; and as if the miller’s prayer werr granted, 
squash comes the frightfullest rush 0’ waters you ever knéw—whips 
me the guager clane aff his legs into the stream, and whirls him 
away, tossing over like a swimming pig, and screaming out to his men 
to save him from drowning. 

Blair had just squashed a scalding tear from his eye—and enough 
it was to make ony heart boil, to think o’ being done so cannily by 
the guager, losing his hunder pound fine, and his licence beside !— 
when he hears all at once the roar o’ the torrent, and sees the guager 
borne away like a straw; but the deuce a bit knew he how it had 
been effectit. Nae matter—were it the burstin o’ the big fa’, or the 
comin’ of a second deluge, it was welcome to his soul: for he guessit 
the men in the buoat would put back to save the screamer’s life; sae 
he sets about handling the other sacks lustily, and pitches them in 
no time down the hole—puts aw to rights in a moment, and goes to 
the window that lookit it o’er the lough, to feast his eyes wi’ the 
tumbles o’ the guager. 

This last had found bottom on a flat stone, and was standing in 
the middle of the big hole, for the buoat to take him up; but the 
boat was managed by donny, ignorant watermen, more used to sojer- 
ing nor rowing. Having but one oar, ye mind, they used it as a setting . 
pole to shove across; and when they heard the guager’s scraugh, 
instead o’ gliding up the smooth water, and falling down wi’ the 
stream upon him, they pokit the buoat into the current, when its head 
whisked about in spite o’ them, and they ’gan bellowing to one ani- 
ther to put the oar this way and that way, when bang! comes a 
second crash (for Manus had lost time in removing the heavy stones 
that shored up the under plank,) and again wid Sandy into the pool, 
and away wix the buoat out to the lough: the oar escapit from their 
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jump out, for not knowing of the depth; whilk by-the-bye Ned 
seconded by roaring out, that *twas twenty foot—to trim the buoat, 
and keep her head raised, or she’d upset—the better = mind, that 


she might drive before the wind: and prettily she scudded out, as if 
she knew the miller’s wish. 

Mean time Sandy buffeted about, and wi’ some ado scrambled 
through the sharp sunken rocks, and gained the causey, where who 
should run boult up against him but Donald, who had rode round and 
alarmit the house, and was hastening to warn Manus—the quicker, as 
he’d heard the shouts, and fancied the miller beset by a score o’ 
besiegers. Sandy grapplit him, and drawing his pistol swore he 
would shoot him if he stirred—more’s the token that Donald swears 
he cockit it and pulled the trigger, on Donald's attempting to trip 
him up; but what signifies it, when the pistol would no gae off after 
sic a soaking? Donald did his best to fling his man, for he had no 
time to lose ; sae they two wrostled like mad on the causey, till young 
Manus having done wi’ lifting the sluice-gate as concerteit, od seen 
the cot sailing gaily down the canal, comes to this very spot to meet 
the buoat, and haps upon the two rolling ower onither like fighting 
dogs; then for the first time he hears the shouting on the lough, his 
ears having been stunned, you see, wi sitting sae lang under the water- 
fall. Never was man more perplexit; but he parted the two, and 
even portended to take Donald prisoner in the king’s name, as Sandy 
invokit him; but atween them, they managed to detain the guager, 
who swore tremendously that he wad lose his life but he’d search the 
mill. Then comes the miller up to them, and takes part with Sandy, 
telling Donald and Manus to quit scuffling, and to gie the guager his 
ain way—that it was no a case o’ fine and persecution, but an honour- 
able wager, on whilk his friend and auld acquaintance was come, and 
in fact he himself wishit the mill to be searchit; and then he made 
as mony wry laments about his guid friend’s ducking, and the peril- 
ous fate o’ his men, as if he had no exaltit every fibre at the chance, 
and finished by swearing to ha’ the thieves transportit, if they could 
be found, who had broken down his dam. Sandy stood dripping, and 
cursing outright at naebody by name, but at ’em awin his heart. I 
had given much to see how his face workit just then, but he kept his 
slyness still, and sought to back out o’ his wager by declining to go 
into the mill, saying it wad be the death o’ him in his damp clothes, 
and that it was best to draw their stakes this time, for he knew by 
the miller’s clack that the malt was no there. But Blair urgit him 
as a gentleman and man o’ his word, to search, sin he had come so 
far on that errand. While he was blarneying away, does Sandy snuff 
the wind, and.as it were, a strong savour o’ worts from new malt in- 
vaded his nostrils, and revived the cockles o’ his heart. “ Aweel,” 
says he indifferently, “ if you insist, send for a candle, and for form’s 
sake I'll just look in.” The miller consentit manes, and shoutit 


all 
out as loud as he could for his boy to bring a coal and candle. Now 
you must know the boy had no been idle all this time, for being wakit 
by Donald’s tap at the window, he had jumpit out o’ bed, and hastened. 
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wi’ the nid o’ the miller’s daughter, on the gauger’s horse, whilk they 
tuck i’the dark for the miller’s roan; then away wi’ him to the ould 
lime-kiln, where he I eeare it down, and trots back as fast as he 


could, to levd a hand to more work, bringing the horse back till the 
yard where he found him. On hearing his master ca’ for a candle, he 
kenned that aw was riglit, and seizing a lighted turf i’the tongs, joins 
‘em at the mill steps blazing the sparks about him; getting up fore- 
most, he blew a flame and lit the candle, whilk Sandy snatched from 
his hand. 

Na suner was the gauger’s back turned, nor Blair shuk baith his 
friends by the hand, breaking out wi, “ I’m for ever obleeged to you, 
lads, for loosing the dam! You're the game o’ the county; and 
depend on’t, my hearties, your malt is aw stowed safe and dry i’the 
vat!” and then up wi’ him to watch Sandy. 

The ould rogue and his young ’complice looked at each other, quite 
dumbfounded at this greeting: at last Donald found his voice, and 
gi’ed this word 0’ comfort to the younker— 

“ A pretty kettle o’ fish we've made o’ it, Manus! An ye had 
stappit your hand to look about ye, ’ere ye touched the beam o’ the 
sluice, aw would ha’ been charming, but now, I doubt your malt is by 
this a’ feeding the brach’lough o’ the bay, and it’s weel if we can 
fish up the sacks itself! anyhow I'll owertake the cot if possible, and 
paddle down the wind wi’ the remaining sack; and do you, afore the 
guager descends, ride off on his horse that’s in Ned's yard, and meet 
me at Rossmore.” Away then he scudded ; and it’s no out o’ place 
here to tell you that he changit his mind in regard to the horse on 
finding the empty cot lashed to the sallows, for he deterininet to ride 
himsel ; and if he did no gallop the beast it’s no matter—taking the 
lee-shore o’ the lough, and just stapping at Gilroo’s and Magrath’s, 
the only fishers who had buoats on that side, to give word, that the 
Jom were at sea widhout an oar, and floating to the islands, and to 

ope that neyther o’ the fishers would mind their shouting till broad 
daylight, when they might put ower together and identify the men 
who had stolen away Manus Maguire’s buoat, and mark what damage 
she might ha’ received, as Manus would recover it if he could. Thus 
having done what mischief he could in that quarter, he rode off un- 
seen by any one to Fearnacassidy, where he turned the horse loose 
into Magistrate Dundas’s aftergrass, and walkit home, ‘The magis- 
trate found the baist there next morning, rolling wid its saddle 
smashed to pieces, and sent it to Brollagh pound, wi’ ten shillings 
damages laid upon it for trespass and pound fees. But this is out- 
stripping the course o’ the story—hows’ever you ha’ consaved the 


about a lang while, the miller at his elbow loc every sack for him, 
Sandy could keep bis behaviour nae langér, but from muttering and 
growling flew into a fury, and blastit Manus, whom he eng 
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crew for stealing his buoat, and Sandy him for conspyraey, From 
words they came to blows, and Blair was nae sorry to see his son-in- 
law rough handling the man who had near compassed his ruin; albeit 
he shammed the pashifier atween ‘em, and drew Manus off, when the 
other ca’ed on him not to stand by and see him murthered. But he 
was no hurt, the blathering fool; but advantaged, as it shookit the 
wet out o’ him, and warmed him a bit: after whilk, he thrust the 
ladder out through the winnying-door, aud descended on the ¢lachan, 
whence he made off, leaving his curses behind him, to the gate where 
he expectit to find his horse, 

Blair now again shuk his son-in-law cordially by the hand, ca'ing 
him a darling, a jewel, and the likes. Manus made no return, but 
looked sae glum and downcast, that the miller suspectit something, 
and peepit into the vat, when he heard the water still gushing 
through. Then he groaned, not for the loss of Manus’s nine sacks, 
but his ain one, and the laugh o’ his cronies when the tale got 
wind. 

“ What ha’ ye done, -ye donnert fule ?” was now the tune; “ ye’ve 
washit away the malt afore there was ony occasion—and if there 
be’ent a sack o’ Donald’s oats gone likewise, though I am sure I shot 
but ten!” : 

Manus said naething, for he was between two minds about the girl, 
whom he could no resign even wid sae much taken from her portion 5 
and he was dreaming how he might contrive by mixing oats wi’ the 
one sack 0” barley malt, to rin off as much whiskey as would do the 
weddin-folks at ony rate; and so he bore wid the miller’s abuse all 
the way to the house. Here they had no been long, when Sandy burst 
in upon ’em, making a row about his horse, and indeed amaist crazed 
wi’ rage. He called the miller aw the names i’ the world, horse-stealer 
amang ithers, and threatened to serve him wi’ a warrant ere morning 
forthe robbery. Blair only defied him coolly, and took him. aff, tell- 
ing him that he was wrang to take on him so, for a good tura that 
some one had done him, ’eause it was better for him to walk rior ride 
home, after stuping sae lang in the big hole. Oh! but he taunted 
him in style, never sae much as showing the least temper, whilk pruved 
him to be the eannier man 0’ the twain—and a main point 0’ general- 
ship after victory, was his sending the boy o’er the clachan, to fetch 
home his ain roan out o’ Sandy’s way. 

The long and the short o’ it is, that the gauger had to trudge home 
afoot, in a humour just to cut his throat for being so disgraeefally 
outwitted, to the sport o’ the whole country. His men drifted down 
the wide lough, quite helpless and frightened out o’ their wits at every 
heave and toss o’ the buoat on the waves, till they struck upon the 
cladagh, or stony point o’ Gilroy’s island, and then they jumpit out 
knee-deep, and clambered through the jagged stones, fancying them- 
selves on the rain land, and foolishly allowing the buont to stave to 
pieces on the rough lee-shore. When they discovered their mistake, 


they shoutit themselves hoarse, and Oe carbines in vain 
all night lang. Gilroy and Magrath heard them, but let 
till the sun was risen, whe . ey 
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Manus got damages for his buoat from Sandy; and though this last 
brought on a counter-prosecution agen him for assault, it failed 
entirely, as the jury conceived that Sandy had gi’en the first provoca- 
tion, if not the first blow to Manus; and as for the indictment o’ 
Donald for stealing his horse, it was scouted by the grand jury, as 
no one witness had seen Donald at all with the baist. 

We now go back to Manus and his father-in-law, the latter of whom 
was still grunting about his loss, when the girl came out, and tolt 
him that there was one sack in the ould kiln. The boy comes in, and 
confirms it to be the miller’s own, with the large E. B. upon it. If 
you'd seen how delightit and puzzled he was to find out who had done 
him sae friendly a turn! And he was no far off the mark, in charging 
his graceless son-in-law wi’ seeking to steal it. De’el a bit felt he 
wroth wid him, seeing how things hae turned up; on the contrair, he 
relished the spunk and devilry o’ the trick, whilk he saw through 
more I warrant nor if he had been soused as intended! To find that 
they had aw suffered severely in plotting against him—that he alone 
had escapit scot-free, with the laugh to boot agen’ em all, was nuts to 
the auld rogue ; and greatly he enjoyed his victory as usual, by jier- 
ing and sparring at Manus, till this last was fit to break off the 
match, unheedin o’ the consequence. For he was alway a saft touchy 
blade, and no wonder he was quite out o’ sorts upon the back o’ sic 
a loss; and had it not been that the tochter strung her arm round his 
neck, and cried softly to him, “ Manus, ah! Manus dear!” o’ troth 
he had left the father to recover the cost o’ the barley as he might, 
and ha’ jilted the girl. 

But she kenned weel, the lassie! the turn o’ them both, and chiefly 
o’ her own father. She saw that he was pleased beyond measure— 
for then it was he said the bitterest things: as for laughing, he never 
did, but left such weak indulgence to babes and younkers, as no 
becoming 0’ a good joker to cackle or unmask his teeth; but when 
most delighted he rolled his tongue from jaw to jaw, like a big dog 
licking his chops to keep them easy: the maist he ere betrayed was 
a cross-grained smile, the wrankles an curling the wrang way, mair 
like a man in torture nor in joy. But it was no in his power to con- 
trol his sma’ grey eye, that flashed as if it war a cut steel button, 
spinning round on a pegging top, when he was gloating an mischief 
that he had done or planned: and never wad he leave off gibing and 
stinging his playfellow, so lang as a morsel o’ quick remained to 
drive his venim into. It was in this spirit he pointed out next day to 
Manus his own fat heifers sipping a lowing in the shallows of the 
mill-race, and bid him mark how sweet and mashy the water was; 
but de’el a one o’ those intended for his daughter’s fortin sae much 
as tasted o’ her sweetheart’s worts. 

Same way he mocked at Donald, when he came to look after his 
oats, demanding soccin and muleture for making meal of it. 

“ Its fause,” cried Donald, “ for I'll take my oath it was no meal 
woe put it — last night.” 3 

“ Ye put it, did ye? its what I wanted to know,” replied the crafty 
man. “ But ye’ll no deny I made meal o’ it since—meal for the 
fishes, ye mind, and a guid meal they must have had.o’ it!” _ 

Ye're bound to ha’ it forthcomin,” quoth Donald; “ and T’se 


summons you,” 7 
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«“ Do so, and I’se transport ye for breaking into my messuage,” an- 
swered the miller. 

But it drapt there, for it was no prudent to bring the secrets o’ the 
place before the whole barony. Besides Lang Tam, the senishchal, 
who kenned better than ony o’ your lawmakers what was fair between 
man and man, and guid for the country, would no permit Donald to 
gain any thing by his own folly ; and though the whole transaction was 
unlawfu’ by the Parliament-law, yet it was weel for them both, and 
the manor to boot, that they had bye-laws o’ their own, whilk saved 
one or both from being ruined or transportit ; and the mill, whilk was 
indispensable wi’ all its exactions, from being unlicensed. 

I ha’ now come to the gist o’ the story, and ask pardon for putting 
itaff sae lang. I'll make short wark o’ the remainder. The weddin- 
day came, and there was sic a gathering at the miller’s house as was 
unremembered in the country. Ye’ll no’ be for being told their names 
and pedigree, but I can by no means omit to mention, that the bride, 
in ordinair sa blithe and rosy, was paler on that day nor her father’s 
primest meal, and so shamefaced amang the ither buxom lasses, that 
we all agreed that darkness could na come too sune for her relief, 
Her father had no been sae jolly in the recollection of any present : 
eneugh it was, God knows, to make him proud to see sae many feasting 
at his table, whom he had one time or other bit in a bargain or worsted 
in his play. For once there was a grin like on his countenance ; and 
ye’ll no be surprised to hear, that he welcomed Donald, if possible, 
more than another, notwithstan’nin his threat o’ summons and his bad 
language. But Blair had his tongue i’ his cheek all the while. Well! 
after the fat fowls, geese, turkeys, and bacon o’ the mill had been 
crammed down, and sufficiently praised by all, and the moment was 
come for the failhte-cup, does the millers, wi’ a sparkling eye, call on 
Manus and Donald to produce the spirits. They two went out and 
brought to the fore a couple o’ five gallon kegs, and fixed the spout- 
horn, and poured the liquor into jugs, taking care to fill none o’ them 
more than half-full, to make it go the farther. And when they went 
round, as is the way, filling for the poorer sort, they cheated every 
man 0’ his lawful tap-rim unconscionably, and tried their best to raise 
a stan’nin head, for in troth they had soapit the liquor much. No 
man after his swallow smackit his lips, but aw round they gave a cold 
“ Thank ’ye, sir,” some holding out the glass again as though the first 
time had made sa little impression as to be forgot already; others 
leaving a sup behind, and tossing it despisingly on the ground, as 
though it were physic to them. When it comed to the miller’s turn to 
welcome aw his guests, he filled his glass and said his say, and drank 
healths apiece to us all, but had nae suner tasted nor he clapped his 
glass down wi’ a wry mouth, and shoutit— 

“ What, Manus, hae you been dishtilling the mill-race, where your 
barley was steepit for worts? And you, Donald, so ould a hand! 
could ye no ha’ strengthened this wish-wash wi’ anither sack of 









oats ?’ 

Sic a roar o’ laughing was never heard, y among the miller’s 
cronies, who had got an o’ the Manus and Donald 
followed dike ehin dasa it was naething to the cheers that 
tae ee ae on miller went on bantering, and pausing ‘tween 
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« Away wi’ the ditch-wash, there’s too much o’ it, sae little as ye 
have provided. Sandy Phearson has more conscience nor to seize the 
like; he could no swear to it for potteen, tough as he is at an oath. 
His a better fellow nor either o’ ye, for he has made me a hansel of 
five poun’, as ye aw ken, to regale the country, and drink his recovery 
from cauld water. Come cheer up, Manus, you're a clever dog, and 
savit the mill, for whilk reason I've furnished twa ten galloners of 
one-to-one to celebrate your wedding; for I kenned ye had over- 
watered your malt, in seeking ¢o drown the miller.” 

There was no end to the laughing; since whilk time, in that 
country, when a man weakens his beverage by pouring in too much 
water, it has become a common crak to say, that he has drownit the 


miller ; and here properly my story ends. 


a} 


MUSICIANS AND MUSICSELLERS. 


Tue relative positions of the four parties in whose hands the 
government of musical affairs in England is vested—namely, the 
composer, the singer or player, the music publisher, and the public, 
have undergone extraordinary revolutions, some of which are little 
dreamt of by individuals who have been helping to make the wheel go 
round. The musieseller, who holds a little public in his pay, and a 
large one under his controul, by puffing and his influence with reviews, 
does in this plotting, schemiag, and money-making country, rule the 
whole machine. Out of pure fear he coalesces with the singer, because 
each, if he liked, might ruin the other’s interests—the public he 
bamboozles by issuing every week a quantity of paper, ruled and 
dotted with black, which he calls new music, which music is ground 
out of an unthinking and unfeeling animal, entitled a composer, who 
has pathos to order, tenderness to supply a country demand, sen- 
sibility of the newest fashion, and very becoming patterns of melan- 
choly. The new inventions of this animal are such kind of com- 
binations as a man might make in rattling a dice-box—he puts 
the beginning in the middle, the middle at the end, the end at the 
beginning, and so forth; and such a process, in a page of well received 
and long established musical phrases, when divided and subdivided, 
transposed, and tossed about, will furnish the workmen with a very 
pretty originality as times go, enough at least for the allotted space 
of human life, without addling the brain by a too vehement intension 
of the spirits. Does the journtyman of the musi¢ publislier, this 
degraded tool, (who helps with his brethren to make the fair 
escutcheon of Purcell moe Boyce too honourable for England, as 
it now is,) live as did his worthy denizen of Grub-street, whom 
Goldsmith commemorates !— 

“ Where the Red Lion, staring o’er the way, 
Invites each passing that 
Where Calvert's butt, * beck 
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No; you shall not track him to a garret—he does rather take the 
air of the Regent’s Park in a handsome cabriolet, or enjoy his wine 
within the precincts of the King’s Bench, o’erstepping the rules there 
seldomer than he does those of his art; or you may perchance find 
him a professor in the Royal Academy of Music. In literature there 
is a constant balance of power kept up: as long as an author of talent 
maintains his independence and intellectual powers, reviews and party 
spirit will not long injure him; he may feinstate himself in the good 
opinion of the towii—but music tells no tales; it is not a language 
adapted for the exposition of quackery, or for carrying on a con- 
troversy; and the musical reviews, which are rather panegyrical ad- 
vertisements than opinions, are put together upon this principle—be 
spiteful or goodnatured, praise or blame, so judiciously as to please the 
greater number of readers, and gratify the desire of Messrs. ——, 
which two ends being answered, the work shall be bought by the first, 
and the author asked to dinner by the other. It may now be asked, 
what is the occupation of the good men and true? those musicians of 
the present day who really understand their art, and are worthy of 
being esteemed composers? We answer—teaching, lecturing, playing 
at concerts: for to get fame in England requires at least a thousand 
a-year of hard cash, after nature has bestowed genius. If a composer 
go into public with a new oratorio, much will depend on the cut of the 
pantaloons ; let him speak modestly, and wear a heterodox neckcloth, 
and he will be found deficient in melody or inapt at a fugue—a cork- 
screw leg will be a valuable acquisition to him; an affecting mincing 
phrase—ferocious whiskers—but above all the ear of Lady , in 
a side-box at the opera: if such should be found concentered in one 
composer, his fortune is made, provided he diligently appear in public. 
The people of England love the strange ; some twist against nature 
in those by whom they are to be amused; they patronise blind 
musicians, deaf artists, and they delight in lame cricketers; and if 
Providence should be so lavish in the formation of an individual, as to 
bestow upon him a ram’s horn in addition to the usual economy of his 
person, we would advise him to come out asa pianoforte player. Signor 
Furtado, who some seasons back represented himself as a Turkish artist, 
newly arrived from Constantinople, and at one of the rehearsals of the 
Lent oratorios flourished ober the keys of his instrument a sort of tur- 
ban’d phenomenon, understood the secret of pleasing the town. Sir 
George’s ill-timed acuteness did not suffer the imposture to be carried 
through, and the poor counterfeit Ottoman, instead of making an eastern 
salute toa crowded house, was, with “speed succinct,” removed from the 
rehearsal in the custody of a bevy of carpenters. Iil-starred Furtado! 
to this day we grieve for thy disappointment. The most important 
musical direetion in London is put into the hands of Sir G. Smart ; 
& man of no genius in music, a meer mechanical personage. Such as 
any one may soon ve re Nope knows. There are three reasons 
for confidence in’ the knight, and the first is his title: secondly, 
that he has a large library of orchestral parts, sake of which 
he is engaged to conduct concerts: thirdly, that 
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good conductor of aconcert. Such is the artificial state of the singing 
community, as if a stave could not be uplifted without wordy contests, 
stratagems, foining on the one part, and parrying on the other. There 
is the venerable Greatorex, who hath never achieved any thing original, 


but who basketh from year to year in the beams of that rosy arch- 
bishop, him of York, and in the sunshine of the noble directors of 
the Ancient Concert. There is also Hawes, a singer, who travels on 
the back of his orchestral parts into employment. ‘These are the 
people who, from time to time, appear in the most important and 
ostensible situations before the public. The fact is, that nothing is 
now written in England with a view to true fame, from a love of good 
things, or a desire for the advancement of science. In the scramble 
for popularity, the ultimate object of all the candidates is not to be 
thought cleverer, but to be richer than their neighbours. If creative 
talent were appreciated by the town, if quackery and ignorant pre- 
tension were checked in their career of success, should we have such 
men as Cramer, Novello, Wesley, Horsley, and Crotch, living like 
snails within their shells, and leaving church music to Sir John 
Stevenson and Mr. Bochsa—operas, to Mr. Wade, Messrs. Watson, 
Goodwin, Lee, &c.—song writing and pianoforte music, to the regular 
hacks of a warehouse. But let us apostrophise the spirit of gain; for 
many a professor becometh obese on bad basses, whose frame would, 
on a more vigorous demand for classicality, melt into thin air. Let 
no one henceforth complain of the uphill road to science; we will 
undertake that any one shall grind for the shops after two months’ 


practice. 


THE NEW TRAGEDY AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Tue Serf, or the Russian Brothers, a tragical drama as it is called 
in the bills, was presented for the first time at Covent Garden, on 
Wednesday the 23d of this month. Its success was unequivocal: and 
if tragedy, or the representation of passion at all can draw houses in 
these laughter-loving days, the Serf will prove a grand attraction. 
For our own parts, we may say that it gave us a sincerer pleasure 
than we have experienced at the theatre for many a day. The play- 
wright has done his part admirably. Had a man of an acuter and 
riper intellect gone over the ideas of the piece—an Otway, for in- 
stance, the Serf would be one of the compactest and most pointed of 
tragedies founded on the passion of love. In the general course of 
the action—in the revolution of the circumstances—in pointed situa- 
tions, this play is rich and excellent: it is, however, written with an 
occasional tameness and want of point, with a barrenness of 
and a bareness of expression which at times placed it at the mercy 
of the audience. Happily the writing is 1 in quantity: much is 
left to the actors: probably a great deal of bald scribble is erased, 
and the piece brought within a very reasonable compass. It lasts 
indeed from the opening till ten o’clock; but one-half of this space— 
nay more, is passed with curtain down; the pauses are unnecessarily 
long. But it is time to say of what the Serf consists. - {ig ena 

There are but four persons concerned: the young Prince Vladimir 
(Young) ; Isidore, his brother, whose mother was a serf 
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(C. Kemble); Ossip (Warde), a serf, retained in the family as a kind 
of confidential tool, in the character of a jester, or sharp-witted fool ; 
and the Princess Olga (Miss Jarman), a young lady of extensive 
possessions and great beauty. 


Act I—Explains the position of things. Vladimir has just suc- 
ceeded to the domain of his father. Isidore returns from travelling 
in Italy—brought up on terms of perfect equality with his brother, 
a passionate and headstrong, but generous youth—it has never oc- 

_ curred to him that he is still by law a serf—that the old prince 
Romanzoff, having delayed from time to time to give him his charter 
of manumission, he is in fact now the born slave of his brother. 
Viadimir mentions his surprise slightly at not finding the charter 
among his father’s papers ; but promises to supply the form himself 
immediately ; between two generous and high-minded youths, the 
actual deed is treated with lightness, and the affair troubles neither 
of them. Among other friendly and affectionate talk, Vladimir 
informs his newly-arrived brother that the beautiful Princess Olga, 
their cousin, is living in the neighbourhood—he does not tell him 
that he is consuming with a rejected passion for her—but his 
jealousy is roused by the agitation into which the intelligence 
throws his brother. The fact is, that the princess has been edu- 
cated by the mother of Vladimir, and the tender protectress of 
Isidore, her husband's illegitimate child—that Isidore accompanied 
both ladies to Italy, where the elder princess died, and where the 
youthful cousins became passionately enamoured of each other. The 
brothers part, Vladimir to make inquiries respecting the nature of 
the intimacy between the princess and his brother—and the other, 
Isidore, to seek the object of his affection. They meet—Isidore has 
brought her a flower from the grave of the venerable parent who knew 
and encouraged their affection, and whose loss they both deplore— 
he shows her iv his pocket-book a sketch of the tomb, the last object 
of his care on leaving the country, which contains her remains. 
Vladimir on his part employs Ossip, the fool, to detect the nature 
of the friendship between the young artist, Isidore, and his pupil 
the princess—for in such pursuits, under a warm Italian sky, had 
their love grown. Ossip is a most important agent in the piece— 
a serf, Himself spurning his chains, and educated and indulged 
above his station in the household of the late prince, he had com- 
mitted an act of disobedience in marrying secretly a beautiful girl, 
the protegée of his late mistress—his wife had been torn from him, 
and though pregnant, forced to the altar a second time with one of 
the grooms of the prince’s stable—he himself had been lashed, impri- 
soned, and treated with indignity, while grief and disgust preying 
upon the heart of his former wife, the beautiful girl Axinia—consume 
her, and hurry her to an untimely grave. Ossip burns to revenge his 
bitter wrongs—his character is changed—he plays the hypocrite— 


becomes and haumble—is again taken into favour— _ 
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Ma anniversary of the death of his Axinia preparing a bitter cup of 
* mortification and disappointment for his master, It is he who has 
ri caused the delay in giving the charter to Isidore, and his hatred and 
ie bitterness after the death of the prince Are continued to his descend- 
ie ants. Against all the privileged orders he conceives the hatred of 
it an injured slave; and against Isidore himself he is inflamed with 
jealousy—because but a serf himself, he is. treated as a prince, and 
that he himself has even stood behind his chair to wait upon him. 
Acr II.—These elements now begin to work, and the action com- 
mences, Ossip returns with an account that Isidore and the prin- 
cess are bretrothed, and pretends to congratulate his master on the 
elevation of his natural brother, who is but a serf, to such a distinc- 
tion. The news fills Vladimir with madness—his combustible 
materials are artfully fired by Ossip, and he instantly sends for 
Isidore, that he may tell him of the passion he bears himself to the 
princess, and induce him to resign his pretensions. In their interview 
the princess has already informed Isidore of Viadimir’s love—begs 
him to conceal their engagement, and above all beseeches him to lose 
not one moment in procuring his charter. The first word he speaks 
therefore to his brother is a request for his zharter—he presses for it 
earnestly —Vladimir charges him with wanting it simply that he may 
marry the princess—the charge is allowed, when Vladimir declares 
his passion—taunts his brother with his birth, and eventually 
rouses Isidore to the highest pitch of haughty indignation, when he 
is suddenly thrown back upon himself, and struck with the real 
herror of his situation, which had never oceurred to his generous 
mind, by the prince (Young) going up to him, and in a tone of concen- 
trated malice, and stifled rage, shooting into his ear—show me thy 
charter. The effect is electrical—and Vladimir, now mad, pursues 


i the stroke with raking up all the deepest and bitterest words he 
can conceive—he heaps upon his astounded and overwhelmed 
¥ brother every epithet of degradation—Isidore in.his turn loses himself 
if in unrestrained violence, and the scene ends in the prince summon- 


ing his servants and guards, who hurry off the unhappy. brother and 
i slaev to the ee 

cr II1L—The diabolical malice of Ossip proposes to the prince a 

; scheme to degrade Isidore in the wot his mistress, and to disgust 

Mt her with her choice—he sends the livery of his serfs to the dungeon, 
| and insists upon his unhappy brother assuming the dress, and 
waiting upon him at a collation te which he invites the princess. 
In the dungeon he has received a letter from the princess, beseeching 
him to calm his indignation—to submit for the moment, she having 
resolved to set off to Moscow that night to the Empress, to petition 
for her interference between the prince and the law of servitude. In 
the mean time she accepts the invitation of the prince, and at the 
end of the line ef menials in attendance, stands Isidore, dressed in 
green and gold, standing apart from the rest, bowed down with shame, 
indignation, and stifled wrath, He is ordered to serve the wine—the 
lady is taunted with her affection for the awkward slave—the pas- 
sion of Vladimir outrages the feelings 
more wine from the panting and 
he knocks the goblet from his hand, 
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stifled vengeance of Isidore is let loose, and he rushes upon Vladimir 
with his page’s dagger—the princess interposes between them, and 
receives the weapon in her wrist—the assassin is seized, and once 
more hurried to prison—his life now forfeited to the law. The 
princess remains, and in a fit of despair throws off the burden on 
her heart—she loads the mean madman with reproach, and calls 
down vengeance on the wrongs of herself and Isidore. 

Act IV.—Ossip, the vigilant and demoniacal Ossip, now suggests to 
the prince that he should propose a bargain to the princess—an 
exchange of the life of Isidore for her hand at the altar. The 
fourth act is consumed in bringing her to this determination—she 
consents. 

Acr V.—At the opening, all is changed—the princess has sacrificed 
herself—it is the night of the bridal day. She has procured the 
charter, and sends for Isidore to give it him. He receives it with a 
bitter indifference ; the sacrifice of her hand to his brother has driven 
him into despair and disgust; he is about to leave her coldly and 
haughtily. He is not however permitted so to depart—his passionate 
love once more breaks forth—it is encouraged by her kindness— 
and he rushes into her arms—but reaches them not—she shrinks with 
affright from the embrace of “ her husband’s brether!’’ After an 
agitation of horror enduring some moments, he resumes his coldness, 
and a parting for ever takes place. She retires to her bridal bed— 
Vladimir enters upon the. stage—madness is coursing through his 
veins—his love—and his hate—the shame at his own conduct— 
and indignation and wrath at the shipwreck he has made of both his 
own and other’s happiness, all drive him from the nuptial couch—he 
seeks Ossip, the serf-—who stings him with his congratulations, and 
talks of Isidore, eternally haunting him either in idea or person. 
The conviction readily seizes his mind that both cannot live—at this 
moment Isidore breaks in from a place of concealment, and echoes 
the thought. He laughs bitterly at the supposition that Vladimir 
should suppose he had left him to the enjoyment of the woman he 
loved. A seene of violent recrimination takes place—the fraternal 
strife is viewed with a smile of malignant delight by Ossip, who has 
en the satisfaction of seeing weapons drawn, and the brothers 

ie by each other’s handthe princess, the double widow and bride, 
rushes in otly to witness their deaths. 


It was an arduous task for the performers to act up to their situa- 
tions. We could not, however, detect any thing short of perfection in 
the personation of Young and Kemble. Their skill and: power as- 
sumed every shade of passion, pourtrayed all its ‘gradations and 
fluctuations, and gave to the whole history the reality of life. The 
expression of simply mad and extravagant passion—of an uncontrollable 
and unguidable be , in the access of which, every sentiment 
of affection and honour is overwhelmed, is an easier task than the 
exhibition of the various feelings which agitate a man under the cir- 
cumstances in which Isidore found himself—so far Young’s acting was 
inferior to Kemble’s. This play is chiefly meritorious for the points 


which we have endeavoured to describe, and these were thrown out 
with the utmost and force. Warde had a very peculiar part 
to support ; he did it 


well—as well as possible; but as al- 
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most all the thought and sentiment of the piece was put into his part 
for expression, and as it was particularly here that the author failed, it 
was not his fault that many sallies on things as they are, utterly fell 
short of their intended effect. The author (Lord Normanby or not) 
is evidently unaccustomed to dramatic composition, and is not aware 
of the necessary terseness which must be given to dramatic expression 
—point in language is as indispensable as point in situation. Miss 
Jarman had a fine part if she could have played it; she sadly wanted 
force ; we felt the situations she had to bring out break down under 
her. We ought to add, that we know no female on the stage who 
could have done the part better. It seems against the rule of Horace 
to invoke a great name, except on a worthy occasion; yet we may be 
allowed to remark, that if Mrs. Siddons had had the “ burden upon 
her heart,” here described, had it been her task to relieve herself by 
an indignant reproach and a bitter curse, as Miss Jarman had at the 
end of the third act, the public would never have forgotten it. 

We have seen a great many ill-natured criticisms on this piece in the 
newspapers ; and the dearth of dramatic talent might seem to find a 
sufficient cause in the fact, that a dramatist is placed almost at the 
mercy of any ignorant or self-sufficient person whom the proprietor of a 
daily journal chuses to dispatch on this office. Generally speaking, we 
believe, these writers know as little what to censure as what to blame ; 
but to sneer is the easiest task ; and under its disguise much carelessness 
may be concealed, and much apparent point or affected liveliness be 
given to the composition of a very dull person. One critic, if he may 
be so called, asserts that the Serf is “ nothing more than a melo-drame 
in five acts without the music.” If Venice Preserved is a melo-drame, 
then also is the Serf. It in fact is less a melo-drame than any 
modern play we remember ; it is the history of a passion, both in its 
natural workings, and as inflamed by the treachery of a revengeful 
agent. If it is melo-dramatic to exhibit the irritation produced by ri- 
valry—the blind madness of jealousy and scorned love—the remorseful 
rage of a fallen spirit, who sees himself fallen from his own_high re- 
spect—if it is melo-dramatic to paint the indignation and shame of a 
high-minded man, insulted and degraded by one he conceived incapa- 
ble of aught ungenerous—the change from loftiness of spirit to a bitter 
and selfish desire of revenge, then this is a melo-drame. But melo- 
rast is a good word of abuse, and justice is the last thing con- 
sidered. 

We should take the Serf to be a first attem t is such a one as has 


induced us to go out of our way to reco the author to repeat the 
trial; he has the dramatic talent, whether he be a or not; suc- 
cess will give him greater assurance in the task of » concentra- 
tions, and pointing. If we had a copy of the we could under- 


line every flat passage in the performance, much to the advantage 
of both author and player. ; ; 
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lst. What a grand thing is a battle! First, how grateful to a Chris- 
tian’s bowels the official account in the newspapers of the circum- 
stances of the slanghter ; and next how still more acceptable to a gobe- 
mouche people, the inundation of lies which flow over the journals 
and fertilizes the regions of vain glory with anecdotes of gallantry and 
heroism. How the philanthropic breast of the devil himself, the ve- 
nerable parent of slaughter and lies, must throb with delight when he 
sees his children by adoption, first diligently heart and hand engaged 
in a great fight, and afterwards as busy, tongue and pen, in cracking 
and bouncing about it. The lies which follow an engagement are 
like the dessert after a grand dinner. When there is an end of the 
cutting and carving, we amuse ourselves with the sweetmeats. When we 
have done cutting the throats of some of God’s creatures we divert 
ourselves with a few of the devil’s bon-bons; and flam and bam, and 
gasconade away for our dear national honour. Satan must needs take 
a pride in seeing us such successful cut throats and hearty liars. Cer- 
tainly we take kindly to our nether friend’s peculiarities. Were we 
to be judged by habits and disposition, we should undoubtedly be 
affiliated to the devil. Nevertheless it is notorious that we belong to 
heaven, else why all the bishops? When we carry our pugnacity, 
and mendacity, and rapacity, together with all the other acities to 
Paradise, “ J guess,” they will think us uncommonly odd visitors— 
but that’s not our affair, and I am-wandering from my subject, which 
is not the Elysean fields, but the battle of Navarin. The reader 
need not take the alarm at this ominous word; I am not about to 
discuss the justice of our destruction of the Turkish fleet. 

It was natural that we should bang the Turks when we had any 
kind of pretext for getting alongside them, and why? Because 
Turks are Turks—what better reason can be given? It is natural 
too that we should keenly sympathise with the Greeks, because they 
are, next always to ourselves, the greatest thieves on God’s beautiful 
earth. We say very prettily, that it is because they are Christians, 
but for Christians read cheats. Oh, how our national hearts yearn to 
a rogue. We feel for the Greeks that tenderness which Mrs. Peacham 
confessed for Filch when he produced the evidences of his larcenous 
dexterity ; and would, were we to speak honestly, which consistency 
forbid, talk of the beloved nation in the same terms. 

“Come hither, Filch. ae eS ae my 
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in Brobdignag, and which draw down upon him the rebuke of the king, 
astonished to find that such contemptible little creatures can have 
such sanguinary souls. We qnote in detached bits from a letter by 
an officer who served on board one of the ships :— 


“ We had scarcely dropped anchor when I observed the Dartmouth 
frigate firing musquetry upon an Egyptian fire-ship, which had been 
set on fire. The French Admiral, passing at this moment, fired a 
broadside into the fire-ship, which sunk her. This was @ beautiful 
and interesting sight! ! !* 

“ At length some of the enemy’s ships having taken fire, blew up 
with a dreadful explosion, which produced gallant cheers from our 
crew.” 


Something to halloo about indeed on both sides; but to proeeed— 


“ A grand sight now presented itself; the Turks setting fire to most 
of their remaining ships, which blazing, mostly blew up, with a dread- 
Sul explosion, forming a very beautiful picture.” 


A “ beautiful” business it would appear to have been altogether. 
Picturesque, but wrong. This account is merely a kind of supplement 
to Burke on the Sublime, showing the beauty of blowing up Turks in 
harbour. What follows is a grand farrago of flams which has been 
going the rounds of the press at the very tail of the affair—it is 
cooked for the national palate, and in compliment to its fancy for 
fanforanade ; to which, be it observed, en passant, we are quite as much 
addicted as our neighbours the French, and in a grosser way :— 


“When Captain Bathurst was laid in bed after his wounds had been 
dressed, he found his leg in an uneasy position ; he therefore called to the 
surgeon, and requested him to move the limb, saying, in a tone of apology, ‘I 
am a little fidgety just now—but I hope you excuse it.’ 

“When Captain Moore was brought down “sound, in Bathurst, 
recognizing his yoice, exclaimed, ‘ Ab, Moore, ‘ Yes,’ said 
Captain Moore ; ‘J am wounded. ee Ah,’ replied Captain Bi MEER ‘ fortune 


de 

aT hes assistant-surgeon of the Hind cutter, tender to the Asia, was dressing 
a wound, when an alarm was given that the enemy were pred ore = He im- 
mediately threw down his instruments, ran upon deck, seized a pike, and 
per hear en, repulse the foe. This done he went below, 


quietly resumed his surgical operation. H removed 
ship | in : rie of the Maer cha ania 
- Cap vies of the Rose 


« French eon from a + ange 
chains of the fire-ship at the 
from her into his own boat, without receiving 

** We regret to state that Hill the marine, w 
losi bah a ee sad war ht id a te nud oopt 
Sionchotie wounds. 
anecdote 
* The picturesque with which the of the the 
ry Bes ged sa with the expres ti or 
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of this brave fellow is worth relating :—After the fatigues of the action, 
of the officers of the Gator lay opt rest himself Gay cheat it which Racy 


mutilated Hill was sitting. iitly he was aroused by hearing some one 
near him singing ; and recognizing the voice, he exclaimed with surprise, 
‘What, Hill! is that you singing?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ answered Hill, ‘J am 
trying what I can do at ballad-singing, now I’ve lost my arms.’ 

‘« As the purser of the Brisk was assisting the surgeon in dressing an am- 
putation in the captain’s cabin, a shot struck off his head, and shattered it to 
pieces. Some of the splinters wounded the surgeon in the head, and entered 


the wound he was in the act of dressing. 
«« A marine on board the Genoa had one of his arms shot off in the heat of 


action. He coolly took up the severed arm and laid it on the shelf=piece over 
him, saying, ‘ there's an egample for you all.” 

There’s an example for you all indeed! An example how you 
should bounce for the national honour and glory. 

Here is another extremely well-authenticated anecdote after the 
same pattern:— 

“ A drummer boy, (a native of Ireland,) on board the Asia had 
both his legs nearly carried off by a cannon-ball; he was borne down 
to the cock-pit, ie the legs having been amputated, were about to be 
taken up and flung over-board. ‘Stop,’ said he, ‘ do not take away my 
legs, for as [have nothing else to do here, just set them up and give me 
a round shot and I will play at nine-pins with them to pass away the 


time.’ ” 





— All the Tories and some silly country gentlemen of the opposite 
party have been in extreme dolor at the discharge of the yeomanry, 
The John Bull, the organ of such worthies, is very great on this 
subject ; it says :-— 

“ Powerful indeed is the sensation excited by the economical dis- 
banding of these loyal supporters of the king and constitution ; but 
whose services, in cases of civil insurrection, have brought upon them 
the dislike of those who give titles of honour to Manchester-mob 
orators ; and for the sake of a vote or two, degrade the dignity of the 
baronetcy to a place in society where dirty hands instead of red ones 
are predominant.” 

The allusion to the red hands is particularly unlucky; it remnins 
one of the Manchester yeomanry’s peculiar claims to the praise an 
rewards of a Tory ministry. He. 

Soldiering it seems, without the inconveniences of sere , the 
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they, we repeat, thinking greatly of themselves by reason of the im- 

ression their warlike appearances produced on these thinking persons, 
we bewailed their own military demise as the most grievous of 
national misfortunes. 

The John Bull has given a report of a meeting, “ to part for ever,” 
of the Buckinghamshire yeomanry, which may be taken as a fair 
example of the heroics of these featherbed-soldiers. The spirit of 
Major Sturgeon himself seems to have presided at the dinner. We 
shall give some extracts, only, too, too affecting. 

Captain Montagu says to his gallant brethren in arms :— 

“ For your attention in the field, in quarters, and upon all occasions 
when I have assembled you, and your kindness to me as your com- 
manding officer, I beg you will accept my most grateful thanks. las! 
inavery few days I shall not have the gratification of calling 
you brother soldiers, but I look back and recollect the many happy 
days we have spent together, which, but in death, by me never will 
be buried in oblivion. Although I shall shortly cease to be your 
commanding officer, I feel confident, that as long as it pleases the 
Almighty to spare my life, I shall ever live in your hearts. Some 
time ago I told you, that I had served my king and country for thir- 
teen years, at home and abroad, and never had been caught by sur- 
prise by my enemies ; but on the 22d of April, 1822, I was taken by 
surprise by my friends, when I received this cup from you, as a token 
of the respect and regard you had for me. That day I can never 
forget. God bless you all! I again thank you, and in taking this 
cup, I drink to your good healths.” 


What a shame that ministers, for a couple of hundred thousand 
pounds, should disturb the harmless pleasures, the social field exer- 
cises, of these really innocent soldiers. 

Major Craven now speaks, and makes a terrible bluster :— 


“ They say, (continued the gallant major,) ‘ that the king cannot 
err, —dut, gentlemen, his ministers may; and I say it, I care not 
who hears me, for Iam an Englishman, and will always speak 
my feelings, that there never was a more paltry measure adopted 
by any set of ministers than that of disbanding the yeomanry of 
Great Britain. It matters not, gentlemen, whether we have a 
Tory or a Whig ministry, they are all alike when they get into 
Lae striving to fill their own pockets. If men in office will set 
about retrenchment, which I should always commend—good God ! let 
them begin at the right end. What did those ministers do last year? 
—those very men who have brought about the disbanding of the 
yeomanry of England? Why, they built a house for the late Mr. 
Canning, which cost as much as would have kept up and paid the 
yeomanry for a whole year!” 

To begin retrenchment at the right end, is an expression in constant 
use, and which signifies that it should be commenced at the greatest 
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may be better than another; and an outlay on an useful house is more 
defensible than an outlay on useless soldiers, But ministers did not 
build Mr. Canning a house. They suffered him to improve a house 
after a peculiar fashion, which he was wont to pursue in such matters.* 
This was wrong; but a wrong which offers no argument for the con- 
tinuance of the yeomanry. 

Here is a fine winding-up to the tragic dissolution of these re- 
doubted Bucks’ yeomanry. 

“ The troop assembled in the Forbury on Monday morning, when 
Captain Montagu read two letters, one from the lord lieatenant of 
the county, disbanding the troop, and the other from Colonel Dundas; 
after which, he thanked them for their attention to him on all occa- 
sions, and gave the necessary orders for the giving up of their arms, &c. 
The troop was then marched into the market-place, and on passing 
Captain Purvis’s house, was requested by Captain Purvis to halt, that 
he might have the pleasure of giving each man a glass of brandy. 
Captain Montagu returned thanks in the name of the troop for Cap- 
tain Purvis’s liberality. On arriving in the market-place, the troop 
was formed into a square, when their worthy captain addressed them 
in the following words:—‘ At the time you were embodied, twenty- 
seven years ago, you were raised by that most excellent man, Lord 
Sidmouth, one of the first men in the country. England expected 
every man to do his duty—You, my good fellows, have done your 
duty to your king, to your country, and to me—and once more I 
thank you; and now I have but one more duty to perform, which is 
the most painful I have had to perform ever since I had the honour to 
command you—that of bidding you farewell !’” 

The present of a glass of brandy to each man was magnificently 
liberal, and the acceptance of it strikingly military. 


5th. A dissertation of an amusing pretension to profundity, appears 
in The Morning Post, on the occasion of Don Miguel’s visit to Drury 
Lane Theatre :— 


“ At the first glance it seems rather extraordinary that the phleg- 
matic English, as we have so frequently been designated, should 
evince so strong a disposition as we do to witness every novelty which 
presents itself, whether in the person of an illustrious stranger, or in 
any other form. A moment’s just reflection, however, will attribute it 
to other motives than that of a mere love of ‘ sight-seeing,’ and find 
that in the midst of splendour, applause, and laughter, the mind is 
speculating and reaping valuable and practical knowledge by its 
labour. In all probability numbers of the audience who this 
theatre last night had assembled, they scarcely knew why, perha 
because something unusual was to happen; but it is also highly 
probable that the great majority of those who were attracted by an 
expectation of seeing the Regent of Portugal were excited by a 
laudable and beneficial curiosity. Not only might they have been 
anxious of observing the features, deportment, and manners of the 
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man who is destined to rule over a country, for the independence and 
prosperity of which England has more than once made serious sacri- 
fices ; But they might also, and very naturally, have felt desirous of 
witnessing, as far as circumstances would permit, what visible 
effect the performances, or part of them, the pantomime, being 
entirely peculiar to this country, would produce on a stranger, 
who, from his illustriods birth and peculiar fortunes, had already 
become acquainted with most of the amusements on the Continent. 
Such desires are rational, and worthy of encouragement.” 

It was certainly a grand subject of national interest to observe the 
impressions which clown and pantaloon made on the mind of a foreign 
prince. The idea reminds one of Lord Alvanley’s suggestion to the 
Lord Chatcellor, in the House of Lords, on the queen’s trial, that it 
tras a matter of the last importance to ask Majocci how he felt him- 
self after his cross-exathination. 





— A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine has observed very sensibly 
én the faults in the dress and equipment of our light cavalry, but has 
strangely and erroneously enough attributed the errors to an imitation 
of the French. It is odd that a writer who seems so well acquainted 
with the subject should have fallen into so egregious a mistake. He 
speaks of the frippery of the French uniforms. The French is 
generally a very plainly-dressed army ; and the particular service re- 
ferred to by Blackwood, the light troops, are even strikingly rough and 
rade in their appearance; as they ought indeed to be for their duties. 
Of all the slovenly-looking, shambling, scrambling, ill-put-together 
fellows I have ever seen, the French light dragoons are the worst in a 
parade point of view, however efficient they may be in a forage— 
their proper department. Our light dragoons and hussars look as if 
they were intended to be kept barracked in band-boxes ; the French 
as if they were intended, as they are intended, to scour a country, 
sack flour, drive cattle, and do, in a word, the factotum business of a 
soldier. Such men should not have fine horses, because they must 
submit their horses to all sorts of work and hardships; nor should 
they have gay uniforms, because they themselves may be engaged in 


It is less an army of show than that of any leading power in Europe. 
Look at the simplicity of their infantry uniforms—the French soldier’s 
pride is ee — and embroidery, but in the perfect state of his 
arms. French troops may be faulty in many respects, but cer- 
tainly the charge of frip cannot with any shadow of j 

against them. With the exception . 
is an ill-dressed army; and there is a } 
pretension to showiness in its appearance, 
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really as ill dressed, and with the most outrageous tawdriness of design. 
With us, the whole art of decoration seeths to consist iti besniéaring 
with gold lace. For bad effect at last in appearatice, and expen- 
siveness, there is nothing in the world comparable with the British 
army. It is like a smart cockney in his Sunday clothes, every thing 
outrageously gay, extremely ill-assorted, and distressingly awkward 
in the tout ensemble. 

The Blackwood writer remarks very rationally on the absurdity of 
dressing our light cavalry in blue, merely for the purpose, it would 
appear, of perplexing our troops in action, who do not know at any 
moderate distance how to distinguish them from the enemy. He 
also disapproves the carbine, which is of no earthly use except to 
make a noise, waste powder, and occupy men in a mannéf the least 
annoying to the foe. “A soldier would be just as usefully employed in 
singing a song to the eneniy as in firing a carbine at them; and in 
this diversion there would not be the deliision of imagining that he is 
engaged to some purpose, a mistake causing a misapplication of 
means to no end. 

In all our establishments, civil and military, the main end is lost 
sight of, and the means belonging to it accordingly neglected. To 
any reasonable creature it would seem, a priori, that the arms of the 
soldier were of the first importance ; but we krow that the arms of 
our soldiers are the things of all others the least thought of, and the 
most neglected. The light dragoon and hussar sabres are notoriously 
unserviceable weapons, as is also the regulation sword of infantry 
officers. ‘The sabres, however, though bad for cutting and slaying, the 
object of soldiering, is best for show, an incidental circunistance of 
soldiering ; and the means for the incidental circumstance are, of 
course, preferred to the means for the end. The muskets of our in- 
fantry are of the same clumsy description that they have been of for 
years past, though the art of gun-making has so extremely improved ; 
but though no attempt has been made to put a better weapon into the 
soldier’s hand, infinite pains have been taken to arrive at the just cut 
of his coat, and to finish it with thé exact number of buttons which 
the most scrupulous sartorial taste requires. From the army, turn to 
the navy, paS observe in a ship of war the very last thing which lords 
of the Admiralty consider and lay stress upon—its armament, and the 
practice of the men at the great guns. The object of ships of wart 
is to fight, or to be in a condition to fight, to the best advantage; but 
the hest means of fighting is a matter of such inferior moment, that a 
thought, much less a direction, is not wasted on it. Skill ip the use of 
great guns must be supposed, like Dogberry’s reading and writing, to 
come by nature; or else they think at the Admiralty, that it is of no 
kind of consequence whether it is possessed or not. Captains may, if 
they please to take the trouble, train their crews to markmanship, and 
many do so, but it is a matter of choice, not of obligation and duty, with 
them ; and the rulers of the navy do not concern themselves to ascer- 
tain what degree of skill the people of different ships may have in the 
use of their arms. métler 16 left to a. ue g il order, or in 
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8th. We have received a letter from Mr. Cohen, complaining of a 
misrepresentation in our last Diary, a misrepresentation which cer- 
tainly did not originate with us, as we copied the report, nearly at 
length, from a respectable print, (The Sun,) and quoted our autho- 
rity. The error was probably owing to the confusion that prevailed 
at the meeting; and the fact is still richer, as stated by Mr. Cohen, 
than as we imagined it to be. Mr. Cohen it seems was for preferring 
justice to mercy, (instead of the contrary, as we had been given to 
suppose,) and the Hebrew meeting unanimously took the alarm at so 
personally obnoxious a proposition :-— 

“ Mr, Cohen answered yes ; he would propose an amendment. He 
objected to the address, because compassion was put before justice ; 
he thought the meeting should ask not for compassion so much as 
justice. Further, that the meeting should be adjourned for a week ; 
in the meantime they would, doubtless, have the address laid before 
them in the World newspaper.” 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 

‘¢ Sir—Please to insert an erratum at the end of your next number, con- 
cerning the observations relative to Mr. Cohen in your last, as the enclosed 
correct account will prove one n » which will show your corres- 
pondent, that to misrepresent first, and then to ridicule such misrepresen- 
tation, does not at all affect the J. Z. W., whose sentiments were thus mis- 
represented ; yet, not wishing that his remarks should be lost, al they 
cannot justly be applied to myself, I beg leave to suggest, that in the next 
number the following amendment be made—erratum, p. 82, Vol. 9, No. 37, 


for, * it is not surprising, that Mx. Conxn, as a Jew, took alarm at the 





preference of justice to mercy, read, ‘ It is not ising that the Jews 
took the alarm at nen of justice to mercy ;’ and by so doing, you 
will ‘ clap the right saddle on the right horse,’ for 1 was not permitted to ’ 
merely on account of having maintained such sentiments as are en 


' “ I am, sir, your's respectfull 
“ Bevis Marks, London. oe Cc. C. %. Couen.” 





— The newspapers contain a report of a highly respectable meeting 
of the friends of the freemen of Queenborough, in which the cruel and 
unjust oppression of those poor people by the corporation, is so proved, 
as to call forth at once pity and indignation—pity for the subjects, 
and indignation at the authors of the wrongs. I copy some statements 
(the detail of a small portion of the heap of injustice) from the speech 
of a fisherman, which makes one’s blood boil against the catiff whose 
cruel conduct is described in it. The resolutions of the meeting, (the 
chairman of which was Mr. Capel, the member,) sufficiently show 
that these stories were credited by persons who had the best oppor- 
tunities of detecting their falsehood, had they been false:— 


“ Marshall was the agent of certain fish companies, and it was the 
practice when vessels arrived with lobsters for them to throw their 
chests of lobsters into the water, where they remained till they could 
be forwarded to the London market. Greet (the mayor) saw the 
advan derived from that branch of the business to the fishermen, 
and he determined to deprive them of it. He, therefore, issued an 
order, as an order of the ration, that no freeman should ride a 
lobster chest on the waters of the borough, except with the consent 


the mayor and water-bailiff. Now, the practice thus prohibited could 
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be of no injury to any one; and that it was not injurious was proved 
by the fact, that the order was not intended to put an end to the 
practice, but merely to confine its use to the benefit of particular 
parties: and,.at this moment, it was exclusively enjoyed by the water- 
bailiff himself, who was enabled to put all the profits into his own 
pocket. When complaints were made to Greet, his answer was, ‘ You 
have yourremedy. As for the law it will not cost him one farthing.’ 
And pointing to the fishermen, who were at work, he added, ‘ Those 
poor devils will pay for it,’ meaning that the expenses would be 
defrayed out of the public fund of the corporation. On one occasion, 
speaking on the same subject, he said to a person, who had some 
property, and who had kindly assisted the poor freemen, ¢ It will not 
be long before you are as badly off as the rest.’ The men now present 
could vouch for the truth of this statement. [Here the fishermen, who 
were assembled in one corner of the room, said, ‘ It is all cit 
Another case was that of a man named Horne, who, although he hac 
been a free burgess thirty-four years, was, in 1820, prohibited from 
dredging for oysters. When he waited on Greet to know why this 
right, which had never before been denied to him or his ancestors, was 
refused him, the only answer he could obtain was, ‘ No, curse you! 
I'll drive you all to the earth; if it costs me 10,000/. it will make no 
difference to me ; it will not come out of my pockets, but those poor 
devils will pay for it.’ This was his common language.” 

It is thus that petty despots will trample on the poor, grinding them 
under the heel of injustice, and mee oa their miseries by taunting 
them with the tongue of insult; and it is thus that they are frequently 
borne down unheard, where they have not the opportunity, as in a 
borough town, of making their wrongs known to persons of influence, 
interested in the possession of their good will. 

The spokesman of the Queenborough fishermen stated their case 
strongly in substance, without the language of exaggeration, and 
altogether in a manner indicative of practised intelligence; their 
straight-forward oratory indeed would have done no discredit to 
speakers of a much higher station. In these respects they clearly 
show what a great improvement must have taken place in the humble 
order to which they belong. Drop the orator’s description of fisher- 
men, and their pealidion would be guessed far above their real place. 
One thing, however, offended us much, and that was the concluding 
speech of Skey, one of the fishermen, declaring that the generosity 
of their friends “ would make his townsmen love England, England's 
laws(!) and England’s king.” 4 

There is either a nauseating cant, a nasty pepe or a strange 

blindness of perception in this. What but the /aw had ground these 
‘poor creatures to dust? “ As for the law,” said their oppressor, 
according to their own statement, “ it will not cost me one farthing. 
Those poor devils will pay for it.” This /aw is therefore a mighty 
fine thing for the love of these men, who have found it so handy an 
instrument of their destruction. The dog, when struck with a stone, 
gnaws it in revenge, and his act is irrational; but the dog would not be 
wiser were he, because his wound is healed by a compassionate stranger, 
to love the stone that had bruised him, and lick and caress it. 
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their wrongs, and they would not have needed the charitable in- 
terference of strangers. While the law is out of their reach as an 
instrument for their service, and only comes into contact with them 
as a tool for their injury, they have just reason to hate it. 

Since the above remarks were written, the following paragraph from 
The Kent Herald has appeared :— 


“ Queenborough is now a striking specimen of aruined town. ‘ The 
line of confusion has been spread there, and the stones of emptiness.’ 
Her shops are shut up, her houses are dilapidated, and grass grows in 
her streets. The funds, against the monopoly of which the ruined 
population has sent forth so appalling a cry, are not even, it is alleged, 
applied to one of the admitted objects of corporate funds—the com- 
mon repairs which the charters of all boroughs prescribe. We have 
been told (though we can scarcely credit the tale) that a close relative 
of a member of the corporate body—which, like a upas, sits in the midst 
of the spot which it has rendered barren, and grows into poisonous 
bulk, while surrounded by the desolation which it has eaused—was 
heard last week to make a jest on its miserable condition. ‘ Queen- 
borough,’ said he, ‘ is calculated to remind the traveller of the saying 
of Charles II. on passing through Bodmin—that it was the politest 
town he ever visited; for one half of the houses were dowing, and 
the other uncovered.’ The jest, heartlessly illegitimate and witty as 
it is, is atrocious, so applied. The worst of the subject is, (as we 
before stated,) that nothing in the way of efficient remedy can 
be doné withgjregard to the use or misuse of corporate funds as 
THE LAW Now staNps.”—Kent Herald. 


And this is the law, “ England’s law,” which the poor sufferers 
pledge themselves, through their spokesman, to love !!! 





11th. People were the other day very angry with Mr. Rawlinson, 
(a magistrate, deservedly esteemed, and who generally discharges his 
duties with judgment and temper,) for having censured an individual 
causelessly, on an ex-parte statement. If it be, and all will concur, 
we suppose, that it is wrong to condemn men on ex-parte statements, 
before the proof of their offence; it must be still more wrong, we 
apprehend, to condemn them on acquittal, and after the legal proof 
of theirinnocence. But this is dotie not by police magistrates, but by 
judges; and the active Morning Clitonicle, which can be so severe on 
the occasional lapse of a Rawlinsdn, does not bestow a word of repre- 
hension on the indeeent anomaly reported in its own columns. We 
quote the case we have in view; it is not the first in which we have 
had occasion to animadvert on the strange proceedings of Mr. 


Serjeant Arabin :— 


“ Francis Brooks was indicted for stealing two watch-seals, value 
408. — the person of John Dermer. | | | 
“ The prosecutor was passing through the piazzas, Covent-garden 

and his watch-seals were snatched from ? atch. The prisoné + was 
— ars St Pee off. Prosecutor pu . and overtook him, withot 
ng sight of him. He had no seals in his possession when taken 

and the prosecutor could not ‘dead that tates the prisoner who 

the seals. : : 
H Brooks received & goed Ghaticbes, aad che fary acnaidbed ate 
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«The learned Judge ordered him to be called up again, and 
addressed him—* Young man,’ said he, ‘ I feel it my duty, before you 
leave this court, to give you some admonition, and to tell you that if 
you had been convicted, you would have been transported for life, 
for robberies committed in the way in which you did this are 
becoming ——- 

« Mr. C. Phillips (the counsel for the prisoner): Really, sir, I do 
not know whether I have a right to say any thing; dwt it is hard to 
say that he did it. 

“ Mr. Serjeant Arabin: Mr. Phillips 2 will not allow these 
irregularities. 

« Mr. Phillips: The prisoner was innocent by the verdict of the jury. 
_ © Mr, Serjeant Arabin: I have a public duty to perform. I ought 
to——— [ We wish the sentence had been finished. ‘ Play the parson’s 
part,’ we presume he would have said. ] 

“ Mr. Phillips: I never heard such an observation made to a 
prisoner after his trial but once, and then Mr. Adolphus followed 
exactly the course which I do now. It is an insult to the jury. 

“ The learned Judge continued his address to the prisoner in a 
milder strain, and discharged him. He then observed to the jury, 
that he did not find fault with their verdict, but was merely 
giving the prisoner an admonition, which he thought he might 
benefit by.” 

Did he think too that the man’s character would benefit by this 
judicial condemnation after the legal acquittal? Prejudgment is said to 
be bad, but this kind of post-judgment appears rather a worse practice. 
We should like very much to know whether an action would not lie 
against a judicial officer for this sort of scandal? There is but one 
defence for it, and that is a perplexing one, as the judge must 
transfer the blame from himself to the law which he administers. 
He may contend, that the prisoner is often acquitted by the quirks, 
quibbles, or the defects of the law, though evidently guilty ; and that 
there being no moral doubt of his crime in the minds of any reasonable 
being, the admonition to avoid the repetition of it is warranted. If 
this be an excuse for the judge, the admonition to the thief involves 
the most-gevere reproach to the law. But it is obviously too dangerous 
to allow the judge the power of thus setting himself above the court 
and the law; and of morally doing away with the effects of legal 
decisions. A man is thus delivered from legal, and subjected to 
social chastisements. He goes forth indeed with the acquittal of the 
jury, but also with the stigma of the judge reversing their verdict, 
and assuming his guilt. His character is blasted for ever. He would 
have been in a better condition, as respects the opinion of the world, 
had he been convicted without trial, than thus condemned after a 
formal acquittal. : ; 

The judge’s license of thus putting his negative, on what he at 
least must assume to be the decrees of justice, is incompatible with his 


character, and dangerous to . It may allow of frightful con- 
Sequences, either from erro pg Mert or, what is more rarely to 
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Why the prisoner has the benefit of an admonition! and when the 
effect of the best advice is considered, the value of this, to the par- 
ticular subject of it, will not be rated so high as to countervail the 
danger to society, the affront to the jury or the laws, and the compro- 
mise of the character of the judge. 

How does the admonition affect the prisoner himself? If innocent, 
it isa cruel injury to him. If guilty, it only reminds him that he has 
escaped the punishment due to his crimes, and the rogue’s reflection 
will more probably be that he may escape again, than a concurrence 
in the judge’s argument, so disgraceful to the law, that “ the pitcher 
may go once too often to the well.” If the fellow be criminal, by 
assuming him so after acquittal, a mark is put on his character which 
stamps him current in society for crime only ; and this being his fixed voca- 
tion, his escape from justice is his encouragement in the pursuit of it. 
It were best to convict offenders; but if they must be acquitted from 
the imperfections of evidence, or the quibbles of the law, send them 
back to society with all the advantages belonging to their deliverance— 
as you would build a golden bridge for a retreating enemy; so leave 
every road open and smooth to the reformation of the criminal. Put 
no mark on him, no stigma to bind him to vice. If you cannot punish 
him because his offence is unproved, or the law inapplicable, it is 
injustice and impolicy to disgrace him. He may amend, (the proba- 
bility is, we confess, remote, but never undeserving calcalation,) if 
restored to society on even terms ; he never can amend if excluded from 
honest employment, by the brand of felony, not burnt in his flesh by the 
iron of the executioner in obedience to the decree of justice, but affixed 
to his name by the wanton breath of the judge in defiance of the solemn 
decision of his court. Read “ Caleb Williams,” and in that work of 
fiction see the true history of every man unjustly or justly suspected 
of crime, and mark the almost impossibility of his adhering, or re- 
turning to virtue. 

The deviation from judicial propriety of conduct which we have 
noted in the instance of Mr. Serjeant Arabin, is not without many pre- 
cedents—it almost amounts to a practice indeed. The Recorder of 
London for example has more than once been guilty of the same irre- 
gularity. It calls for the most vehement reprobation, as at best a 
wanton meddling impertinence, inconsistent with the office of the judge ; 
and as at worst a license dangerous to society, as it may be used for the 
destruction of innocence established to the satisfaction of the jury, 


as damned in public opinion by the mere authoritative breath of the 
judge. . 





— Those persons of fine taste who delight in the e of the 
newspapers will find a treat in the annexed It comes 
from Scotland, where they are particularly lavish of the riches of 
diction, possibly because they cost nothing but what Sa , with 
really beautiful simplicity, and at the same time cdndenble: fers of 
expression, calls “a squitter of words:”— ; re 

“ Tae Weataer.—So changeable has the weather been during 
last week, that we have experienced the opposite extremes of rain, 


wind, and tempest, and of an unclouded winter sky, with the queen 
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of heaven sailing along in all the chastened purity of her own loveli- 
ness. On Thursday night it was beautifully serene, and the morning 
of Sunday exhibited the face of nature covered with its venerable 
mantle of hoar frost. Since then we have had again the howling 
of the blast, and the stilly clearness of a starry night. On the evening 
of Tuesday, in particular, the full moon rose majestically over Drumiat, 
and sent forth the long streams of her silvery light down the sides of 
the Ochils, with a beauty and lustre which we have seldom witnessed. 
At first her rosy and expansive countenance seemed almost afraid 
of having approached too near this lower world—as she kissed 
the bare mountain-top, and then gently rose above its highest 
peak, blusking in all the consciousness of her unrivalled charms. 
Hill and dale, and the silent Forth, seemed to be all gazing with de- 
light on this interesting scene ; while the breeze which began to move 
on the face of the waters, whispered that it was the parting embrace 
of the queen of night, ere she walked into the blue vault of heaven, 
after paying another new year’s visit to the father of the Ochils.” 





13th. It was asked why the Examiner thought that Mr. Herries 
would be abhorred as a Cain supposing he had, as represented, effected 
the political demise of his more efficient colleague Huskisson—be- 
cause, was the reply, he had in that case destroyed his brother dle. 





— In awork of general excellence, “ Arnot’s Elements,” there is 
this grand revelation :-— 


“The human body in an ordinary healthy state, with the chest full 
of air, is lighter than water. If this truth were generally known and 
well understood, it would lead to the saving of more lives in cases of 
shipwreck, than all the mechanical life-preservers which man’s in- 
genuity will ever contrive. The human body with the chest full of air 
is so much lighter than water, that it naturally floats within a bulk of 
about half the head above water: itcan ne more sink than a log of fir 
wood. That the person may live and breathe then, it is only to exert 
volition, so as to render the face the part which remains above water.” 


So then people have been stupidly drowned since the beginning of 
things, for God knows how many thousand years, from pure ignorance 
of philosophy! Witches, to be sure, were in former ages discovered 
to be witches by their- swimming like corks, where other folks would 
have thought it more becoming to have sunk like stones; but the 
matter is now better understood, and for the future every man who pe- 
rishes by drowning will obviously be set down for an ass unacquainted 
with the true principles of science. The new ministry will do well to 
bear these facts in mind, and to be assured that their keeping their 
heads above water will not be maliciously attributed tu their being 
conjurers. Let them but keep the national chest full of air only, and 
their mouths shut, and no logs will swim more gloriously. 





— In one of the able literary articles of the Examiner, (a notice 
of De Lisle,) a very pertinent « of the exactness of the curren 
“ Evidently formed on the model of Tremaine and De Vere, its hero 
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is one of those very sickly and morbid peroenage, who we almost fear, from 


the prevalent taste of the day, are to be received as the beau-ideal of the 
superlative English gentleman. De Lisle, to be sure, neither by the title 
nor the tenor of his story, is held out as an example, and in a certain degree 
the same thing may be predicated of Tremaine ; but no matter, we are led 
by implication to a similar conclusion. Both are regarded as of the very haut- 
ton; both engage the attention of all around them ; and both are fastidious ly 
sensitive to every thing which disturbs, in the slightest degree, the repose of 
their egoism, or that engrossing self-consideration for which the gallantry and 
urbanity of the olden time have been so disadvantageously exchanged. Now 
that something of this sort may be no unusual result of the early enjoyment 
of rank, opulence, and leisure, on a certain order of temperament, we are by 
no means disposed to deny ; and still less that it may graft itself upon our 
English morgue with peculiar facility. In spite, however, of the Charles 
Edmonstone, and similar style of self-painting in Blackwood, and kindred 
iniscellanies, and the fulsome coxcombries of the Hook and Ultra Tory school, 
including the ‘ Exclusives,’ the ‘ Tenth,’ and all other combined and em- 
bodied fopperies, we still indulge a hope that the fashionably educated and 
opulent English nobleman, or gentleman, is not principally distinguishable by 
these splenetic propensities. We suspect, at the same time, that this sort of 
portraiture is self-emanative, or the transfusion of certain reflective associations 
and hues of thought from the author to his subject, rather than the result of 
a free, vigorous, and forcible power of observation of genuine character. We 
are the more disposed to this opinion, as we find our best and most rapidly 
conceptive noyelists, from Fieldiag down to Sir Walter Scott, deal little in 
this sort of factitious creation ; and although in reference to the former, we 
can frankly allow, that the times require roe exhibit additional refinement, it 
is impossible not to be impressed with the comparative freshness, nature, and 
verisimilitude both of the ideal world which he created for us, and the beings 
whom he made to move in it. Our chief reliance is, that the partiality 
recently exhibited to the species of hero we have been deprecating, is the 
consequence of the affectation and factitious assumption which at present 
distinguish the world of fashion in its various grades, rather than of a tendency 
in our men of consequence and fine gentlemen to dwindle into mere personi- 
fications of a fit of the spleen, or fac-similes of ey he who sickened 
at every thing which came ‘ between the wind and his ty.” 


We believe the fact to be, that the men of birth and fashion are 
seldom or never the fops and exquisites they are painted. Who have 
been the noted beaux, the dandies of our tat” Not Devonshires, 
Bedfords, Leinsters, but Skeffingtons and Brummells. Miss Edge- 
worth, a near and shrewd observer of the great world, had remarked 
this circumstance; and accordingly in her admirable tale, Ennui, 
she describes her hero, Lord ——, as one, reg for himself, 
placed by fortune far above that class who aspire to distinguish them- 
selves by the cut of their coats, the set of their hats, and the tie of 
their era a We may make it a general proposition that the marked 
pretensions of a man are in inverse proportion to his possessions, or 
that his efforts to fix attention are inverse to his command of it. Men 
who are sure of their own places seldom strain them—they 
repose. They may be fastidious from indulgence, but they have no 
idea of claiming distinction by the display of their fastidiousness. 


The fastidiousness so exhibited would be but a of their ease 
and luxury, which, being themselves notorious, need no indication. 


But others, who do not possess the cloying gifts of fortune, are 
of pretending to the accompanying disorders, hoping that they will be 
_argued the signs of the envied excesses; and of te i 
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of actors, they overdo their parts, exaggerate the symptoms. My Lord 
Duke, in High Life below Stairs, brags of having the gout ; Sir Harry 
observes apart, “ D—n the fellow, he knows he never ris above the 
rheumatis.”” Why do these rapscallions pretend to the gout? Be- 
cause they believe that the gout is set down to the account of good 
living. Foppery and fastidiousness are for the same reason assumed 
as indicative of excessive ease and indulgence. But the bon-vivant, 
who really has the gout, makes it no matter of ostentation; and the 
spoiled child of fortune, who is really fine and fastidious, thinks as 
little of boasting and parading his disorder. Generally speaking, 
however, these morbid turns are not common among our nobility, most 
of whom are much plainer men than their valets and led captains. 

In Lord Normanhy’s novel, Yes and No, there is a pleasant 
analysis of the composition of what are called the fashionable novels 
of the present day, which have suggested the inquiries of the 
Examiner :— 


“* Lady Boreton encourages these literary poachers on the manors, or rather 
manners of high life ; she gives a sort of right of free chase to all cockne 
sportsmen to wing one’s follies in a double-barrelled duodecimo, or hunt one's 
eccentricities through a hot-pressed octavo. Not that they are, generally 
speaking, very formidable shots—they often bring down a different bird from 
the one they aimed at, and sometimes shut their eyes and blaze away at the 
whole covey ; which last is, after all, the best way. Their coming here to 
pick out individuals is needless trouble. Do you know the modern recipe for 
a finished picture of fashionable life? Let a gentleman/y man, with a gen- 
tlemanly style, take of foo a few quires; stuff them well with 
high-sounding titles—dukes an Fo ont lords and ladies, adlibitum. Then 
open the Peerage at random, pick a suppositious author out of one of it, 
and fix the imagi characters upon some of the rest ; mix it all up with 
quantum suff. of uf and the book is in a second edition before ninety-nine 
readers out of a hundred have found out the one is as little likely to have 
written, as the others to have done what is attributed to them.’ 

“* How then can Lady Boreton’s assistance be of any consequence in a 
pursuit which seems as free as air?’ asked Germain. 

“*Oh! here at least they have an opportunity of observing the cut of 
one’s coat, and the colour of one’s hair. For instance: that young gentleman 


ing food to the mouth, 
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is as wide an interval of talent, and as short a one of time, between 
the Matilda and the Yes and No of Lord Normanby, as there was 
between the Hours of Idleness and the Childe Harold of Lord Byron. 
One fault only I find with Yes and No, and that is the treatment 
which poor Mrs. Captain Wileox receives at the author’s hands. She 
is painted as a really good and estimable person, and yet she is made 
the butt of the work, and that merely because her foot and waist are 
aggrandized beyond the becoming boundaries of female proportions ; 
because her taste in dress is faulty, and her manners are rustic. Lord 
Normanby is a very young man: when he has lived a little, and a very 
little, longer in the world, he will feel more sensibly the value of a 
kind heart, and hold it sacred from contempt, even in imagination. 
Of talent there is abundance; of personal beauty and grace, too, there 
is no deficiency; but the right affections how rare and how lovely, 
though found in connexion with the rudest husks of humanity! Sport 
with these qualities, on the mere score of the deficiency of less valuable 
ones, is sport misplaced. Had the ill-used lady in question been a 
person of pretension, that circumstance would have given jurisdiction 
to ridicule; but she is not so described, and therefore we must condemn 
the writer for “an unwarrantable stretch of authoratorial power.” 





19¢h.—I went last night to Drury Lane to see the pantomime, which 
with Punch are, now-a-days, the only dramatic entertainments that a 
sensible man desires to witness, and I had the misfortune also to see 
the Critic. I say the misfortune, for excellent as the Critic is in itself, 
it is so played, one-half of it at least, as extremely to exasperate a 
spectator of an ordinary share of intelligence. The actors, the stupid 
creatures, absolutely make a set and studied burlesque of the Tragedy 
Rehearsed, and play it as they would Bombastes Furioso! This was 
never the intention of Sheridan. The perfection of the ridicule would 
consist in the very best tragic performance of the piece. If Young, 
and Ford, and Warde, and all the other first-rate mouthers, and mum- 
mers, and ranters, were to play their best in it, they would not play it 
too well; nor need they fear that their finest acting would make the 
audience lose the sense of the absurdities imagined of the poet. By 
burlesquing the Tragedy Rehearsed, the wit is in effect quite destroyed. 
The most perfect play of Shakespear so acted would be ludicrous, 
and in the extravagances of the actors we altogether lose sight of the 
extravagances of the author. Burlesque is a kin te irony, and can 
never be too gravely conducted. It is vain to talk about the matter, 
however, as the stupidest and most obstinate of all stupid and obstinate 
creatures are the actors; and it is their way to gild refined gold, throw 
perfume on the violet. 

The pantomime was much to my taste. I extremely relished setting 
the Babes in the Wood in the oie. doubtless true light of a couple 
of misbegotten overgrown brats, romping, roaring, bouncing, banging, 
and sprawling about, full of riot and mischief, to black eyes 
and bloody noses. Mr. Price’s idea of a Robin Red I 
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appearance. The Babes make a desperate attempt to catch the 
Rebins, by salting their tails, which is a Snasidieg edie in their 
pantomimic characters. In the wood scene, too, we see them, innocent 
little dears! engaged, mightand main, in hunting down butterflies, and 
giving them such cogent slams with their hats. What pleased me 
most was an excellent battle between two armies of pigmies mounted 
on birds, headed by the clowns; they fought with delightful fury, and 
banged each other about to my perfect heart's content. A chimney- 
sweeper, too, is shot in a manner very satisfactory to the feelings. 
Pantomimes are the saturnalia which suspend the laws of the huma- 
nities, and we delight in seeing in them every kind of atrocity pleasantly 
perpetrated. Having said thus much about pantomimes, I should 
think it absolutely treason to cleverness not to quote a delightful essay 
on the subject, from the Companion of Mr. Leigh Hunt:— 


** PANTOMIME. 
This article is not upon the Pantomimes now playing at the two houses, but u 

: the general spirit of the entertainment so calied. 2 a its proper appreciation. ] 7 

“ He that says he does not like a pantomime, either says what he does not 
think, or is not so wise as he fancies himself . He should grow young again, 
and get wiser. . ‘ The child,’ as the poet says, ‘ is father to the man ;’ and in 
this instance, he has a very degenerate offspring. Yes: John Tomkins, aged 
thirty-five, and not liking pantomimes, is a very unpromising little boy. Con< 
sider, Tomkins, you have still a serious regard for pudding, and are ambi 
tious of being thought clever. Well, there is the Clown who will cpepeteice 
with you in dumplings; and not to see into the cleverness of Harlequin’s 
quips and metamorphoses is to want a perception which other little boys have 
by nature. Not to like pantomimes, is not to like animal spirits; it is not to 
like motion ; not to like love ; not to like a jest upon dulness and formality ; 
not to smoke one’s uncle; not to like, or see, a thump in the face; not to 


ty 
‘‘ Not wishing to be dry on so pleasant a subject, we shall waive the learning 
that is in uname naa ot ne ular entertainments. It will be suffi- 
re to observe, that among the Italians, from — we sing ors 
they consisted of a run of jokes upon provinci egpem sie their 
countrymen. Harlequin, with his giddy vivaci representati 
the inhabitant of one state. Pantaloon, of the imbecile carefulness of another, 


eschewing danger; and Columbine, Harlequin’s mistress, was the type, not 
indeed of the outward iy i too ar 


lover, and to pay off old scores with the gout 

hitherto kept it in durance. . 

“ The reader has only to transfer the character to those of his own country- 
men, to have a lively sense of the effect which these national pictures must 
have had in Ital cS Ee ee mde 
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a vetaing away with, and making a dance of it all the way from Chelsea to 
Gretna Green. 

Pantomime is the only upholder of comedy, when there is nothing else 
to show for it. It is the satirist or caricaturist of the times, ridiculing the 
rise and fall of hats and funds, the growth of aldermen, or of top-knots, the 
pretences of quackery; and watching innovations of all sorts, lest change 
should be too hasty. sth of this view o a is Ron? a the older at For us, 
who, upon the stren our sympathy, t of being among the youn 
ones, ite life, its motion, its anitnal spirits, are the thing. We sit pre the 
shining faces on all sides of us, and fancy ourselves now enjoying it. What 
whim! what fancy! what eternal movement. The performers are like the 
blood in one’s veins, never still; and the music runs with equal vivacity 
through the whole nani ge like the pattern of a watered ribbon. 

“In comes Harlequin, demi-masked, party-coloured, nimble-toed, lithe, 
agile ; bending himself now this way, now that; bridling up like a pigeon: 
tipping out his toe like a dancer: then taking a fantastic skip; then standing 
ready at all points, and at right angles with his omnipotent lath-sword, the 
emblem of the converting power of fancy and light-heartedness. Giddy as 
we think him, he is resolved to show us hat his head can bear more giddiness 
than we fancy, and lo! beginning with it by degrees, he whirls it round into 
a very spin, with no more remorse than if it were a button. Then he draws 
his sword, slaps his enemy, who has just come upon him, into a settee ; and 
springing him, dashes h the window like aswallow. Let us ho 

at Columbine and the high are on the other side, and that he is already 
& mile on the road to Gretna: for— 

“* Here comes Pantaloon, with his stupid servant; not the Clown, but a 
proper grave blockhead, to keep him in heart with himself. What a hobbling 
old rascal it is! How void of any handsome infirmity! His very gout is 
owing to his having lived upon two-pence farthing. Not finding Harlequin 
and Columbine, he sends his servant to look on the further a of the house, 
while he hobbles back to see what has become of that lazy fellow the Clown. 

“ He, the cunning rogue, who has been watching mid-way, and now sees 
the coast clear, enters in front,—round-faced, ed, knock-kneed, but 


or so. Down he sits, ory bee the seat, and inviting hiniself 
he had the whole day before him: but when 

he once begins, he seems as if he had not a moment to lose. The d ling 
vanishes at a cram :—the astitiges are abolished :—déwh po a dowen yards 
macaroni: and he is in the act of paying his duties to a gallon of ram, when 
in come Pantaloon and his servant at doors, both in search of the 
utton, both furious, and both resolved to pounce on the rascal headlong. 
rush forward ; he slips from between with a ‘ Hallo, I say; 
i cua daeioee their heads against 
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dulating it ih & waltz > or ‘ caracdling’ it, as Sir Thomas Urquhart would 


say, in the saltatary style of the opera—but always Columbine; always tle — 


little dove who is to be protected ; sémething less than the opera-dancer, and 
eater ; more unconscious, yet fot so ; and ready to stretch her gauze wings 
for a flight, the moment Riches wottld tear her from Love. 

“ But these introductions of the characters by themselves do not give a 
sufficient idea of the great pervading spirit of the pantomime; which is 
motion ; motion for ever, and tition all at once. Mr. Jacob Bryant, who 
saw everything in anything, and needed nothing but the taking a word to 
pieces to prove that his boots and the constellation Boétes were the same 
thing, would have recognised in the word pantomime the Anglo-antediluvian 
compound a ponte renneet 5 that is to say, a set of mimes or mimics, all 
panting together.. Or he would have detected the obvious Anglo-Greek 
meaning of a set of mimes expressing pan, or every-thing, by means of the 
toe,—pan-toe-tnime. Be this as it may, pantomime is certainly a lively re- 
presentation of the vital principle of all things, from the dance of the planets 
down to that of Damon and Phillis. Everything in it keeps moving ; there 
is no more cessation than there is in nature ; and though we may endeavour 
to fix our attention upon one moyer or set of movers at a time, we are con- 
scious that all are going on. The Clown, though we do not see him, is 
jogging sotiewhere—Pantaloon and his servant, like Saturn and his ring, are 
still caretring it behind their Merctiry and Venus; and when Harlequin and 
Columbine come in, do we fancy they have been resting behind the scenes? 
The notion! look at them: they are evidently in full career; they have 
been, as well as are, dancing; and the music, which never ceases whether 
they are visible or not, tells us as much. 

* Let readers, of a solemn turn of mistake, disagree with us if they please, 

rovited they are ill humoured. The erroneous, of a better nature, we are 
interested in ; having known what it is to err like them. These are apt to be 
mistaken out of modesty, (sometimes out of a pardonable vanity in wishi 
to be esteemed ;) and in the case before us, they will sin against the nat 
candour of their hearts by condemning an entertainment they enjoy, because 
they think it a mark of sense. Let those know themselves to be wiser than 
those who are really of that opinion. There is nothing wiser than a cheerful 
pulse, and all innocent which tend to keep it so. The crabbedest 
philosopher that ever lived, (if he was a philosopher, and crabbed against his 
will,) would have given thousands to feel as they do: and would have known 
that it redounded to his honour and not to his di to own it.” 





[FRoM THE NEW TIMES. ] . 

“ There was a newspaper called The Free Press established in February 
last, which lingered on until July, when it died of what the people in the 
North (whieags He Hille Gat Sietewed) SS eee It , but its 
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esterday, for it so happened that the colonel was not only a partner with 
r. Hume and Mr. Place, the tailor, and divers others, in the property of 


The Free Press, but he was alsoa partner in the house of Battye and Co. 
citizens and stationers. We have no wish to remark on the manner in which 


the colonel sought to slip the noose from himself, but it is not unamusing to 
observe the workings of the master passion in another of the trio, who 
supported the bold and uncompromising Free Press for four whole months. 
This calculating gentleman is Mr. Hume, whose character wanted only a few 
finishing touches of this kind to perfect it.” 
We happen to know, that last Spring, Mr. Hume was loud in his 
raise of The Free Press, and recommended it in all quarters as the 
best weekly journal; but at the time we had of course no suspicion 
that the Honourable Gentleman was interested in the subject of his 
commendation. In the simplicity of our hearts we placed it to the 
account of his gratitude, for The Free Press was as full of Joseph as 
Joseph was full of The Free Press. It was throughout a fulsome 


business indeed. 





— Mr. Lockhart has written, in an Annual called The Christmas 
Box, “ A History of the late War,” apparently with the design of 
mystifying very young children. It is rather too bad for the editor 
of the Quarterly Review to set his wits thus against babies; but though 
he may succeed in beguiling the poor innocents with false represen- 
tations of facts, we are of opinion that their tender understandings will 
yet enable them to detect his monstrous errors of reasoning. Here is 
an example in an anecdote of Nelson, a kind of story told of all great 
men, and believed by none but Quarterly Reviewers and superannuated 
gossips :-— 

“When he was a very little boy he once did some very bold thing, 
and his mother asked him ‘ If he had no fear?’ and the child did not 
know what she meant when she said this, and answered, thinking 


fear was the name of some gentleman, ‘ he had never seen Fear! 


Who is he? I don’t know Mr. Fear.’ 
“ This bold spirit continued with him,” &e. 


Now, a baby of six years of age is competent to correct Mr. 
Lockhart, and to tell him that the boy’s ignorance of the feeling was 
not to be argued from his ignorance of the name of it. As well might 
we set down a child for a coward, because in his ignorance of the 
vocabulary he asked, “ Courage! who is he? I don’t know Mr. 
Courage.” Supposing the story to be true, which it doubtless is not, 
the mother of Nelson was speaking an unknown lan to her son ; 
and it is a singular confusion of the understanding i , which would 
give to an explained ignorance of the meaning of the name, all the 
honour of a declaration of the ignorance of the thing. This, however, 
is the Lockhart logic for the use of babes. It is good to begin by 
addling their tender brains thus, and training them to inconsequences, 
whence, in proper time, they will come to-read the Quarterly without 
startling. Mr. Lockhart’s facts for the instruction of the poor deceived 
children, are about on a par with his logic. His history is a curious 


tissue of misrepresentation, and must prepare the © minds 
admirably for the future more elaborate OF falsehood. 
He teaches the young idea how to shoot with the long bow. 
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He gives this account of the fall of Nelson at Trafaigar :— 


“ Our admiral wore three stars on his coat that day, and the French 
noticed the stars, and suspecting it was some great man, set all their 
sharpshooters to mark at him.’ 


What foundation is there for this tale? We believe none whatever. 
The most authentic accounts say that the shot was a chance shot. 

The execution of the Duc D’Enghien was an atrocious proceeding ; 
and it was quite a surplusage in Mr. Lockhart to attempt to render 
it more odious by misrepresentations of the circumstances :— 


“T shall mention a few of these horrid actions of Buonaparte. 
First of all, he happened to hear that a very good young prince, a 
cousin of the murdered King Louis, was living not far from France : 
and though this prince had done him no harm, and though he was 
living in the country of another sovereign, who had a right to have 
any body in his country that he liked; Buonaparte determined to 
send soldiers in the night, and break into the house where the young 
prince slept, and seize him and carry him into France. The soldiers 
did as they were bid. They brought the prince to a castle near Paris; 
and next night, at twelve o’clock, he was carried down into the ditch 
of this castle. It was a very dark night: they tied a lanthorn on his 
breast, and made him stand a few yards from six soldiers, who had 
their guns ready loaded. They then told him that he was to be shot 
immediately; and he perceived that they had put the lanthorn on 
his breast, that the light of the candle in the lanthorn might serve 
for a mark to the soldiers. They then offered to cover his eyes with a 
handkerchief; but this noble prince was not afraid to look at the 
men who were ready to shoot him, and he refused to have his eyes 
bound. The word was given: he fell dead—a grave had been dug 
in the ditch beforehaad ; and here they buried him, just as he fell. 
This horrid marder made all good men think, that God would not 
permit Buonaparte to have much more prosperity in the world. Even 
the French people (most of whom had by this time grown sorry for 
the murder of King Louis) were shocked a measure when they 
heard of this new cruelty. The murdered prince’s name was the 


Duke of Enghien.” 


The Prince happened to be living not far from France, and 
had done Buonaparte no harm! 

Ask Mr. Lockhart, my little dears, why the Prince happened to be 
living so near France ; and whether it was with any very neighbourly 
designs to naughty Buonaparte ? 7 | ; 

Ask him too, my loves, whether there was any trial of the Prince 
before his execution # 

Your historian has left it out; but there was a trial—a mockery 
of justice certainly ; but a show, or rather a pretence of justice still. 

Mr. Lockhart observes—“ This horrid murder made all good men 
think, that God would not permit Buonaparte to lave much niore 
prosperity in the world.” _ a dea | 

It would have been quite as discreet to have omitted this thought 
of all the good,men, as it so ha d that God did permit pe a 
to have much more prosperity in the world, notwithstanding the 
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to the contrary of the most worthy and presuming of his creatures, who 
shape out the course of Providence according to their own ideas of 
right, and govern the world in anticipation by a kind of poetic justice. 

A third very bad thing Buonaparte did, says Mr. Lockhart, was 
this: “ He invited his friend, Ferdinand of Spain, to come and pay 
him a visit in France. - + - - But one day after dinner, Buonaparte 
made soldiers come into the dining-room, and seize the King of Spain, 
and drag him away to prison. No gentleman ever did such a thing to 
his friend or guest,” &c. 

Think of that, little dears, “no gentleman ever did such a thing ! ” 
It was as bad as if he had put his knife to his mouth, or been helped 
twice to soup, or spoken with his mouth full, or coughed in his goblet, 
or squirted the washings of his teeth into his finger-glass. 

Ask Mr. Lockhart whether it is gentlemanly to steal one’s friend’s 
fleet out of his harbour; or to bang it about his captain's ears? 
Very genteel king's do so; and we want to know whether it is 
reckoned pretty behaviour ? 

A just representation, or exact account or explanation of any thing, 
no matter how simple it may be, seems quite impossible to our Nursery 
Historian. Having told the poor children that Peninsula is a Latin 
word, meaning almost island, he adds—“ I mention this, because the 
war that broke out in this part of the world is commonly called the 
War of the Peninsula, or the Peninsular War.” 

Now the babies and sucklings themselves may correct their exact 
instructor; and tell the editor of the Quarterly Review, that the war 
in question is not commonly called the War of the Peninsula, or ever 
so called—but the Peninsular War; and that he should have written 
the passage thus:— 

I mention this because the war that broke out in this part of the 
world is commonly called the Peninsular War, [then the explanation, | 
or, the War of the Peninsula. 

In a matter so simple, there being just a right and a wrong, the one 
trite in our daily colloquy, the other strange to the ear; it is curious 
to observe how characteristically the writer has managed to achieve 
an error. 

If Mr. Lockhart were to make mention of our sultry season, he 
would surely tell little children that, “ it is commonly called the 
days of the dog, or the dog-days.” 

There is much of habit doubtless in this. There is a habit of truth 
and exactness in all things, from the grandest to the most minute and 
insignificant subjects and there is an opposite habit of misrepresen- 
tation and misinformation equally comprehensive. 

Describing the retreat from Moscow, the Baby Historian says:— 


“ Qne night there was only one little eottage where they halted: 
Buonaparte went into it with some of his generals, while the soldiers 
lay on the snow without; but he did nothing but roll himself on the 
mud floor, and curse his ill fortune.”. Fe 3: 


Now my little dears, when come to hate Buonaparte, as all 

d little le should hate him, it is right that you should hate 
for causes, of which there isan abundance ; therefore do not 
consider this circumstance of the occupation of the hut as particularly 
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odious and selfish in Buonaparte, for it is the custom of chiefs and 
leaders to take excellent care of themselves; and it is right that they 
should do so indeed, for on them depends the safety of all those whom 
they command ; and if exposed to the hardships of the common soldier, 
they would be in no condition to discharge the duties of the general. 
A man who has to construct a wigwam, boil the pot, or keep himself 
from starving with cold, is in no plight for thought and deliberation. 
The hut could only be occupied by a very few, and it was right and 
politic that those few should have it whose intellect was to direct the 
movement of the rest. It is always prudent to take care of the head 
in all positions of danger ; because if the head is distracted, disordered, 
or stunned by a blow, we lose the sense which shows us how to take 
care of the whole of the body. Instinct instructs us to hold up our 
hands to ward off injuries from the head, and the hands are reconciled 
to the sacrifice. It is so too with the hands of an army; they do not 
repine at seeing the brain well provided for, and in a state of superior 
comfort and ease, which may the better allow of its performing its 
functions. 

For this reason, my good little girls and boys, no soldier thought 
the worse of Buonaparte for occupying the only hut, while his troops 
were bivouacking in the wild snow; nor has any historian or writer 
ever thought the worse of him for this circumstance, or endeavoured 
to represent it in an odious light, except this Mr. Lockhart, who is a 
great Quarterly Reviewer, though a very little historian. 

His story of Buonaparte’s rolling himself on the mud floor, will, 
I fear, prejudice him more grievously in your tender minds, my loves, 
than is consistent with justice; for you will say, what Mr. Lockhart 
must have intended you to think, “ Dear, what a naughty man Buo- 
naparte was to spoil his clothes! the nice breeches that the nation 
gave him, all fouled with clay! For shame on Napoleon!” And I 
do not know how to satisfy you on this head without interfering with 
your nurse’s precepts, touching the care of your small-clothes, and 
the avoidance of dirt, except by hinting to you the extreme probability 
that the story is not true. 

When you grow bigger, you will hear of a general whose hounds 
were plentifully fed on biscuit while his troops wanted bread: and ask 
Mr. Lockhart then, little dears, whether that extravagance was not 
more culpable than Napoleon’s occupation of the hut in the Russian 
wastes? If it be bad to prefer the comfort of oneself to that of one’s 
fellow creatures, it is surely still worse to prefer the care of our dogs 
to that of our fellow men. The British army too, knew that the full 
bellies of the commander’s hounds had nothing to do with its welfare ; 
but the French army were aware that the repose of their chief was 
necessary to their guidance through their difficulties. 

Here is a representation more flagrantly dishonest—Lord help the 
innocent children whose minds are in such hands :— 


“One night he got himself well wrapped up in furs, and stepped into 


a carriage, and drove off for Paris as fast as horses could carry him, 
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no good to see him stay, and freeze to death along with them. But 
the truth is, that, by this time, Buonaparte never thought of any 
thing but himself. When he reached Paris, and found himself once 
more in his own fine palace, he threw himself into a comfortable arm- 
chair by the fire side, and said laughing—* Well, this isa great 
deal better than Moscow.” 


Ask Mr. Lockhart, my dears, whether Buonaparte did not quit 
his army at the pressing instance of his chiefs, and after all the 
greatest sufferings of the army had been undergone? Ask him too, 
whether the security of Buonaparte was not the best hope of his 
wrecked forces; and whether he could not make better terms for 
them in France, and in the seat of his power, then when involved 
in common with them in the toils of the foe? Ask him this, but 
do not mind what he tells you. He will talk about the captain’s 
being the last man who should quit the wreck ; but if you are more 
than five years’ old, you will perceive that similes are not reasons ; 
and that the argument which applies to the captain of a ship does 
not apply to the head of the army; for the hostility of winds and 
waves cannot be managed like thatof men. If captains by quitting 
their wrecked vessels for the shore, could awe the tempest, and lull 
the winds, they would be fools and traitors to their crews for not 
doing so, just as quickly as the occasion required. Ships are not 
armies, however; winds are not men; metaphors are not arguments; 
and Quarterly Partisans are not reasoners or historians for men or 
children. 

In his account of the battle of Waterloo Mr. Lockhart endeavours 
to make his poor innocent little readers suppose, that the victory 
was gained without the Prussians. He represents their appearance 
as a mere fortunate coincidence, not as the event that gave the turn 
to the battle 


“On both sides thousands of brave men had fallen: but there was 
this difference in the situation of the two armies—the French were 
weary with so much charging and retreating, and dispirited by the 
resistance they had met with: the English, on the other hand, had 
stood almost in the same places all day; their strength was unbroken; 
and above all, they had been beating back the French at every charge, 
and were full of spirits and joy, and only anxious to be permitted to 
charge the French in their turn. 

“The Duke of Wellington saw that the proper moment was at last 
come. He took off his hat, and led his men forward. The French, 
when they saw the English advancing, and the duke at their head, 


a —n to think it was high time to leave them the field to them- 
selves.” 


Not a word yet of the advance of the Prussians on the flank, 
which did make the French soldiers, who are often, unfortunately for 
their commander, tacticians, think it high time to abandon the con- 
at Pav ee rendered the charge of the E line. practicable. 

ut for the Prussian succours, our ven- 
tured from their i rah waren 
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the Prussian army after his battle (for it is one of his own fabri- 
cation) has been won without it :— 


“ It was very fortunate for us that our allies, the Prussians, had, at 
this time, so brave and persevering a general as Blucher. That 
gallant old man, though he had been beaten himself so lately, and 
had so much to do to restore his soldiers to order and confidence, no 
sooner heard that Buonaparte and Wellington were engaged, than he 
marched through the woods to Waterloo, in hopes that he might be 
in time to take a share in the battle. He had along and difficult 
march, and he arrived just when the English were about to make 
their grand attack on the French.” 


But for the appearance of Blucher, the British army would not 
have advanced an inch from their position. The movement was 
notoriously not coincident with, but consequent on, the arrival of 
the Prussians. 

Napoleon’s treatment in St. Helena is described with the Tiny 
Historian’s customary fidelity of representation. 


“Here Buonaparte was lodged in a comfortable house, and eup- 
plied with friends and servants of his own choosing, and plenty of 
money ; and he was at liberty to ride about the isiand, and spend 
his time in whatever manner he pleased.” 


Add this qualification, my loves, that he was at liberty to ride 
about the island, subject only to the condition of his being shot by 
the sentinels if he rode anywhere about the island, where he had 
not liberty to ride;—that is to say, about nine-tenths of it. Une 
douce liberté! As well might it be said, Jackey, that you have 
liberty to-run anywhere you please about the parish, when you 


know full well that if you break the bounds of the play-ground you 


are whipped. ! . 

We have thought it worth while to notice Mr. Lockhart’s faults asa 
Nursery Historian, because they are curious as illustrative of the 
genius and practices of the Quarterly Reviewer, and rather impor- 
tant in respect of the correctness of the early impressions of children. 
It is certainly more desirable, that young people should imbibe truth 
than falsehood ; and Mr. Lockhart appears in no very gracious light 
when taking advantage of the tender years of his readers, and de- 
ceiving them with all sorts of misrepresentations. He should in 
generosity have reserved this work for their papas in the Quarterly. 
We concern ourselves little at seeing a great hulking gentleman in buck- 
skin breeches and top boots, mystified by the glosses and flim-flams 
of a Quarterly Reviewer; but we with quite another feeling 
the deception of a child by its Nursery Historian; and are averse 
to see the ugly characters of falsehood traced on the pure tablet 
of its young mind. They may, and will most probably be after- 
wards cancelled; but learning to unlearn is surely an unprofitable 
business ; and it is better that the first sketch of history submitted 
to the eye of infancy should be true in all its lines and shading 


O stions are suggested affection for the y of 
Napoleon Decaapatte; which vi pies probably as ttle ae Mr. 
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Lockhart does; but simply by our antipathy to a deceit—to conveying 
false impressions under the pretence of historical facts. 





20th. I have often thought that the utmost conceivable depravity of 
human taste, would not of itself account for the intolerble trash which 
is sung at our vulgar theatres. The cause is at last explained. It 
now appears that there is a regular trade established between singers 
and composers; and that our performers have their prices for the 
rubbish with which they fill our ears whenever we are rash enough to 
venture within reach of their voices. 


The Atlas contains this statement :-— 

“ We have received from a correspondent the copy of a vocal piece 
in MS. which he states to have been offered by a young composer to 
a popular singer, ‘ for the purpose of obtaining his vocal aid in 
making it publicly known.’ The popular singer declined it, unless 
twenty pounds were paid him for singing it in public. Our corres- 
pondent argues—* Suppose it well written, and worthy of patronage— 
it is unknown. Suppose it ill-written—the public would have been 
bored with it for a certain number of nights,’ ” 


In this land of venality, I am not in the least surprised to hear that 
the singers are paid for singing such songs as they commonly do sing 
on our stage; but what astonishes me is, that an unpaid audience will 
consent to hear them. If a dustman were to say to a confectioner, 
“ Sir, I will give you a good round sum if you will exhibit my rubbish 
in your shop as ice cream,” I should not be in the least amazed at the 
acceptance of the offer, provided it was large enough; but should 
certainly marvel at seeing a number of respectable and tasty folks 
sitting in the shop, and sipping the crunching filth out of delicate little 
glasses, and commending the flavour, and calling for a second treat. 

But it is not in this single instance that the long-suffering gullibility 
of the audience astonishes me. In our theatres I see nothing so sur- 
prising as the public. Theatrical critics are quite wrong in criticising the 
performance ; they ought to criticise the public. It is the audience that 
ought to be made ashamed of itself. t it be proclaimed that they 
clapped this and encored that, and so forth, and an impression might 
be made on the beast’s sense of shame, which is, in truth, the only 
sense it possesses. It is by no means difficult to put the great blatant 
brute out of conceit with itself, Actors who know it well, always 
insult it when it is becoming restive, and with the effect of reducing it 
at once to the most abject acquiescence with their will. Mr. Wallack 
is famous for kicking the public in a manner which is always well 
received by it. 

The Harmonicon notices the performers’ practice of taking fees for 


singing rubbish. By the bye, | am glad to see a brother Diarian in 


this excellent publication, to the able conduct of which I have before 
borne my humble testimony. 
“ 16th. A letter extracted from the Quarterly Musical Review 


appeared in the Bull of the 9th, attacking those public 
who take a fee from certain pseudo , for singi ‘ 
to him 


To-day the editor of the Bull states, that the letter was 
as an advertisement; but defends ye wr 
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saying, Mr. Brougham will not plead a cause without a fee. True— 
but Mr. Brougham does not get a large salary, and an overflowing 
benefit, under the implied condition that he will take no brief except 
he believes it to bea good one. The secret, however, is out; we now 
know why such trash is often heard. A few friends prudently posted 
by the composer, assist in cramming the stuff down the throats of an 
audience, and, presto! it appears in print, as an enthusiastically 
applauded song.”-—-Diary of a Dilettante. Harmonicon. 


————————e 


LEIGH HUNT’S LORD BYRON, 


Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries; with Recollections of the Author's 
Life, and of his Visit to Italy. By Leigh Hunt. London, Colburn. 1828, 


Mr, Leien Hunv is so naturally prone to unbosom himself to the 
public, with whom he always in his writings strikes up a friendly 
confidential intercourse, that previous to the appearance of this work 
the world was well acquainted with the character of all his friends of 
public notoriety—with his opinions on all possible topics, and more 
particularly with his opinion of himself. We looked for, and we have 
found nothing new in this volume, save that which relates in some way 
or other to the author’s visit to Italy; for since that event in his life 
he has had little opportunity of communicating with his dear friend, 
his pensive public, or we should have as little to learn of the latter 
as of the former part of his life. It is thus that our attention is 
chiefly attracted to Mr. Hunt’s account of Lord Byron; for he, though 
not entirely a new acquaintance, only became thoroughly well known 
{o him in Italy. Of Moore, Lamb, Campbell, &c., we are familiar 
with all that the author has said or would repeat for the last or next 
twenty years. It is a novelty at any rate for one man of genius 


honestly to give a minute and apparently honest account of the real — 


private character of another; but the privileges of the order to which 
both parties in fact belong, may excuse the hardihood and the singu- 
larity of the scheme. Posterity invariably attempts to rake up every 
peculiarity or characteristic trait from the memory of every great man ; 
and it is always loudly lamented when neither the investigations of 
antiquaries nor the researches of ardept admirers can bring to light 
all that it is wished to discover. Mr. Leigh Hunt has saved posterity 
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claims of genius, and who saw with disgust that such claims were not 
allowed to constitute equality with rank and wealth. Mr. Leigh 
Hunt's title to entire belief, when due allowance is made to the natural 
influence of these partly unconscious and secretly operating causes, 
no one will be hardy enough to deny; and when the denial is made, 
a look only upon the open, candid, blushing and animated face of the 
book itself will be sufficient to contradict it. If ever internal evidence 
was strong enough to quell the very thought of a suspicion, an instance 
is to be found here. 

The portrait will be acknowledged to be one of those which allwho 
do not know the original subject, from the reality of its look, and 
the force and nature of its impression, will pronounce to be a 
perfect likeness; and they who did know it would place the ques- 
tion beyond suspicion, unless indeed the picture is too close a re- 
semblance to be flattering, unless, contrary to the usage of artists, 
it represents deformities as well as beauties. The ravages of the 
small-pox are never copied in a portrait. Biographies are generally 
all so much alike, that the changes of a few names and circum- 
stances would make one pass for another. Evulogies deal in gene- 
rals, and if a foible is confessed, it is commonly one possessed by 
all mankind. Characters are seldom attempted, except by historians 
and novelists; in both cases the original dwells only in the author’s 
fancy. Viewed in this light, the character of Lord Byron is perhaps 
the very first that was ever drawn from life with fidelity and skill ; we 
have him here as his intimate friends knew him—as those who lived 
with him felt him to be by hourly experience. Now, is this exposure 
right? a man’s private and domestic qualities do not affect the public ; 
it requires only from a man virtues of a different kind—decorum, 
honour, justice,and such like. The intricacies of temper, the caprices 
of vanity, the fluctuations of temperament, and all those shades which 
distinguish one man from another, at bed and board, are matters 
which do not interfere with the performances of citizenship ; these are 
the qualities according to which the friendship of men, the love of 
women, the affection and respect of children, are regulated. Shall, 
then, the public be informed of that which does not concern it; or 
shall we accuse the publisher of such information of a breach of 
faith—of a treacherous betrayal of that which is only revealed under 
the sacred confidence of domestic intercourse ? We confess that-these 
fine words fall dead upon our ears. We see no reason that men should 
not be known as they really are, but many for it; it is the first step 
toamendment. Had all the published lives and characters been writ- 
ten in their true colours, the world would have been much further 
advanced in virtue. This ited in glossing over vice—in smooth- 
ing down the roughness and defects of character, is a kind of premium 
upon the indulgence of evil passion. Though the world may have 
little to do with the private virtues directly ; inasmuch as these con- 
stitute by far the greater portion of its aggregate of happiness, there 
is no more important subject can be discussed before it the ex- 
cellencies and failings of eminent individuals. Neither can we discern 
the treachery spoken of—the treachery which is laid to the har of 
Captain Medwin is of a different nature. That gentleman publis 
loose conversations which could only have been uttered under the 

r, and certainly not directly to t 
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This is a breach of a tacit agreement ; but no man has a right to im- 
ply such an agreement regarding the opinions that may be formed of 
himself; this would be a too convenient veil, of which the worst men 
would be the readiest to avail themselves. No; it is a question not 
to be mooted, that if the world can be benefitted by a true portraiture 
of a man’s character without the violation of a direct confidence, or 
without inflicting pain on the living by drawing their qualities into 
discussion, it may be done rightly. We have argued the matter ge- 
nerally. ‘The particular case is a peculiarly favourable one. Lord 
Byron wrote about himself to all the world, and all the world has a 
right to know whether his account of himself was true. He made his 
private affairs matters of public notoriety, and in his private dealings 
confided always in the person next him—showed the most private of 
his letters—and was guilty of the most remarkable incontinence re- 
specting both himself and others. Having thus despatched our pre- 
face, we shall proceed to the easy task of selecting the passages 
which, in the briefest space, convey Mr. Leigh Hunt’s opinion of Lord 
Byron, and give the best picture of the ways of our popular poet in 
Italy. 

First of all, let us quote a description of the circumstances under 
which Mr. Hunt’s first visit was paid; it quickly introduces us to the 
members of Lord Byron’s family :— 

“In aday or two I went to see the noble bard, who was in what the 
Italians call villeggiatura at Monte-Nero ; that is to say, enjoying a country- 
house for the season. I there met with a singular adventure, which seemed 
to make me free of Italy and stilettos, before I had well set foot in the 
country. ‘The day was very hot; the road to Monte-Nero was very hot, 
through dusty suburbs ; and when I got there, I found the hottest looking 
house I ever saw. Not content with having a red wash over it, the red was 
the most unseasonable of all reds, a salmon colour. Think of this, flaring 
over the country in a hot Italian sun ! 

“‘ But the greatest of all the heats was within. Upon seeing Lord Byron 
I hardly knew him, he was grown so fat ; and he was longer in recognisin 
me, I had grown so thin. He was dressed in a loose nankeen jacket an 
white trowsers, his neckcloth open, and his hair in thin ringlets about his 
throat; altogether ting a very different aspect from the compact, 
chergetic, and poor 8 er person, whom I had known in England. 


“ He took me into an inner-room, and introduced me to a young lady in a 
state of t agitation. Her face was flushed, her eyes lit up, and her hair 
(which she wore in that fashion) looking as if it streamed in disorder. This 
was the daughter of Count Gamba, wife of the Cavaliere Guiccioli, since known 
as Madame, or the Countess, Guiccioli—all the children of ns of that rank 
in Italy bearing the title of their parents. The Conte Pietro, her brother, 
came in presently, also in a state ef agitation, and having his arm in a sling. 
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; 

& “ How long things had continued in this state Ifcannot say ; but the hour 
+h was come when Lord Byron and his friends took their evening ride, and the 
thing was to be put an end to somehow. Fletcher, the valet, had been dis- 

: patched for the police, and was not returned. It was wondered, among 
other things, how I had been suffered to enter the house with impunity. 
Somebody conceived, that the man might have taken me for one of the con- 
stituted authorities ; a compliment which few Englishmen would be anxious 
to deserve, and which I must disclaim any pretensions to. At length we set 
out, Madame Guiccioli earnestly pwn * Bairon’ to keep back, and all 
of us waiting to keep in advance of Conte Pietro, who was exasperated. . It 
was a curious moment for a stranger from England. I fancied myself pitched 
into one of the scenes in ‘ The Mysteries of Udolpho,’ with Montini and his 
tumultous companions. Every thing was new, foreign and violent. There 
was the lady, flushed and dishevelled, exclaiming against the ‘ scelerato ;’ 
the young Count, wounded and threatening ; the assassin, waiting for us 
with his knife; and last, not least, in the novelty, my English friend, me- 
tamorphosed, round-looking, and jacketed, trying to damp all this fire with 
his cool tones, and an air of voluptuous indolence. He had now, however, 
put on his loose riding-coat of mazarin blue, and his velvet cap, looking 
more lordly than before, but hardly less foreign. It was an awkward moment 
for him, not knowing what might happen; but he put a good face on the 
matter; and as to myself, I was so occupied with the novelty of the scene, 
that I had not time to be frightened. Forth we issue at the door, all 
; squeezing to have the honour of being the boldest, when a termination is put 
to the tragedy by the vagabond’s throwing himself on a bench, extending 
his arms, and bursting into tears. His cap was half over his eyes ; his face 
gaunt, ugly, and unshaved; his appearance altogether more squalid and 
miserable than an Englishman would conceive it possible to find in such an 
establishment. This blessed figure reclined weeping and wailing, and asking 
ardon for his offence; and to crown all, he requested Lord Byron to 


ae iss him. 


- “The noble lord conceived this excess of charity superfluous. He par- 
e doned him, but said he must not think of remaining in his service ; and the 
ty, man continued weeping, and kissing his hand. I was then amused with 
vi fs seeing the footing on which the gentry and their servants stand with each 
he other in Italy, and the good nature with which the fiercest exhibitions of 













anges can be followed up. Conte Pietro, a generous good-humoured fellow, 
accepted the man’s hand, and shook it with good will; and Madame 
Guiccioli, though unable to subside so quickly from her state of indignant 
exaltation, looked in relenting sort, as if the pitying state of excitement 
would be just as good as the other. In fine, she concluded by according the 
man her grace also, saying my lord had forgiven him. man was all 
— and wailing, but he was obliged to quits The police would have 
orced him, if he had not been dismissed. He left the country, and called 
b way on Mr. gree who was mrp at his appearance, and gare 
im some money out of hi disgust ; thought nobody would 
such a fellow if he did preg i 9—12. é 


OF the lady here mentioned, and who must now take her station 


copious account is given: the hand that paints her portrait is that of 


a master. 


«« The way in which the connexion 
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but unfortunately it soon became equally clea 
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hear her talk of him, she must have pretty soon discerned that this was im- 
ible ; and the manner of her talking rendered it more than doubtful 
whether she had ever loved, or could love him, to the extent that she sup- 
I believe she would have taken great pride in the noble bard, if ke 
would have let her; and remained a faithful and affectionate companion as 
long as he pleased to have her so; but this depended more on his treatment 
of her and still more on the way in which he conducted himself towards 
others, than on any positive qualities of his own. On the other hand he was 
alternately vexed and gratified by her jealousies. His regard being founded 
solely on her n, and not surviving in the shape of a considerate ten- 
derness, had so degenerated in a short space of time, that if you were startled 
to hear the lady complain of him as she did, and that too with comparative 
strangers, you were shocked at the licence which he would allow his criti- 
cismsonher. The truth is, as I have said before, that he had never known 
any thing of love but the animal passion. His poetry had given this its 
gracefuller aspect, when young ; he could believe in the passion of Romeo 
and Juliet: but the moment he thought he had attained to years of dis- 
cretion, what with the help of bad companions and a sense of his own merits 
for want of comparisons to check it, he had made the wise and blessed dis- 
covery, that women might love hinself though he could not return the 
passion; and that all women’s love, the very best of it, was nothing but 
vanity. To be able to love a quality for its own sake, exclusive of any reaction 
upon one’s self love, seemed a thing that never entered his head. If, at any 
time, therefore, he ceased to love a woman’s person, and found leizure to detect 
in her the vanities natural toa flattered beauty, he set no bounds to the light 
and coarse way in which he would speak to her. There was coarseness in 
the way in which he would talk to women, even when he was in his best 
humour with them. I donot mean on the side of voluptuousness, which is 
rather an excess than a coarseness; the latter being an impertinence, which 
is the reverse of the former. I have seen him call their attention to cir- 
cumstances, which made you wish yourself a hundred miles off. They were 
connected with anything but the graces with which a poet would encircle 
his Venus. He to me once of a friend of his, that he had been spoilt 
by reading Swift. He himself had certainly not escaped the infection. 
“What completed the distress of this connexion, with respect to eee 
themselves, was his want of generosity in money-matters. The lady was 
independent of him, and disinterested; and he seemed resolved that she 
should have every mode but one, of proving that she could remain so. I 
will not repeat what was said and lamented on this subject. I would not say 
any thing about it, a alent twenty other matters, but that they hang 
together more or less, and are connected with the truth of a portrait which it 
has ‘become n to me to paint. It is fortunate that there are some 
which I can omit. t I am of opinion that no woman could have loved 
him long. Pride in his celebrity, and the wish not. to 3: mee to have been 
mistaken or undervalued on own parts, might have kept up an a - 





ance of love, long after it had ceased ; b (the dite wuhd heve mote wit out 
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self-love of others than relieve them—the most penemenemaee believer’s in 


a poet’s attractions will begin to suspect that it is possible for his books to 


be the best part of him.” - - = - - 

““ Madame Guiccioli, who was at that time about twenty, was handsome 
and lady-like, with an agreeable manner, and a voice not king too much 
of the Italian fervour to be gentle. She had just eno of it to give her 
speaking a grace. None of her graces appeared entirely free from art ; nor, 
on the other hand, did they betray enough of it to give you an ill opinion of 
her sincerity and good humour. I was told, that her Romagnese dialect was 
observable ; but to me, at that time, all Italian in a lady’s mouth was Tuscan 
pearl ; and she trolled it over her lip, pure or not, with that sort of conscious 
grace, which seems to belong to the Italian lan e asa matter of right. I 
amused her with os bad Italian out of Ariosto, and saying speme for 
speranza ; in which she goodnaturedly found something pleasant and pelle- 
grino; keeping all the while that considerate countenance, for which a 
foreigner has so much reason to be grateful. Her hair was what the poet has 
described, or rather blond, with an inclination to yellow; a very fair and 
delicate yellow at all events, and within the limits of the poetical. She had 
regular features, of the order nay called handsome, in distinction to pret- 
tiness or to piquancy ; being well proportioned to one another, large rather 
than otherwise, but without coarseness, and more harmonious than interesting. 
Her nose was the handsomest of the kind I ever saw; and I have known her 
both smile very sweetly, and look intelligently, when Lord Byron has said 
something kind to her. Ishould not say, however, that she was a very intel- 
ligent person. Both her wisdom and her want of wisdom were on the side of 
her feelings, in which there was doubtless mingled a deal of the self-love 
natural to a flattered beauty. She wrote letters in the style of the ‘ Academy 
of Compliments ;* and made plentiful use, at all times, of those substitutes 
for address and discourse, which flourished in England at the era of that 
polite compilation, and are still in full bloom in Italy— : 

‘ And evermore 
She strew’d a mi rallegro after and before.’ 


In a word, Madame Guitcioli was a kind of buxom parlour-boarder, com- 
pressing herself artificially into dignity and elegance, and fancying she walked, 
in the eyes of the whole world, a heroine by the side of a poet. en I saw 
her at Monte-Nero, she was in a state of excitement and exaltation, and had 
Hoan 0 of this pa At that time also sor looked no older = she was; 
in which respect a rapid and very singular ¢ took place, to the surprise 
of every body. In the course of a few months me peck arr to have lived as 
many years. It was most likely in that interval that she discovered she had 
no real hold on the affections of her companion. The portrait of her by 


Mr. West— 
‘ In Magdalen’s loose hair and lifted eye,’ 


is flattering upon the whole; has a look of greater delicacy than she 
sessed ; but it fe also very like, and the studied pretension of the attitude has 
a moral resemblance. ing a a wes. ye it shows her to advantage ; for 
the fault of her person was, her and bust were hardly eine 
limbs of sufficient length. I take her to have been a good hearted zealous 
person, capable of bay TE DOr if she had been thrown into natural 
circumstances, and able to show a com whom she was of, that 
good-humoured and grateful attachment, which the most brilliant men, if 
they were wise enough, would be as happy to secure as a corner in Elysium. 
But the greater and more selfish the ,» they less will it tolerate the 
smallest portion of it in another. Lord Byron saw in the attachment Sad 
to ; 


the qualities which 


can only be realized soon deat, snd ee the only securers 


are the at 
s or the obscure, he gave up 
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comfort, out of a wretched compliment to his self-love. He enabled this 
adoring sex to discover, ee Expt man might bea very smallone. It must 


be owned, however, as the er will see presently, that Madame Guiccioli 
did not in the least know how to manage him when he was wrong.”— 
pp. 23—39. 


Having thus introduced to the notice of the reader the persons of 
the drama, we shall proceed to collect the scattered traits which Mr. 
Hunt detected during his uncomfortable experience of Lord Byron's 
acquaintance. They are gathered from different parts of the work, 
and though unconnected, in our idea, complete the picture :-— 


“‘ He recreated himself in the balcony, or with a book ; and at night when 
I went to bed, he was just thinking of setting to work with Don Juan. His 
favourite reading was history and travels. I think I am correct in saying 
that his favourite authors were Bayle and Gibbon. Gibbon was altogether a 
writer calculated to please him. ‘There was a show in him, and at the same 
time a tone of the world, a self-complacency and sarcasm, a love of things 
aristocratical, with a tendency to be liberal on other points of opinion, and to 
crown all, a splendid success in authorship, and a high and piquant character 
with the fashionable world, which found a strong sympathy in the bosom of 
his noble reader. Then, in his private life, Gibbon was a voluptuous recluse ; 
he had given celebrity to a foreign residence, possessed a due sense of the 
merits of wealth as well as rank ; and last, perhaps not least, was no speaker 
in Parliament. I may add, that the elaborate style of his writing pleased the 
lover of the artificial in poetry, while the synical turn of his satire amused 
the genius of Don Juan. And finally, his learning and research supplied the 
indolent man of letters with the information which he had left at school. 

“ Lord Byron’s collection of books was poor, and consisted chiefly of new 
ones. I remember little among them but the English works published at 
Basle, (Kames, Robertson, Watson’s History of Philip II., &c.) and new 
ones occasionally sent him from England. He was anxious to show you that 
he possessed no Shakspeare and Milton ; ‘ because,’ he said, ‘he had been 
accused of borrowing from them!’ He affected to doubt whether Shakspeare 
was so great a genius as he has been taken for, and whether fashion not 
a great deal to do with it; an extravagance, of which none but a patrician 
author could have been guilty. However, there was a greater committal of 
himself at the bottom of this notion than he su 3; and, angry“ circum~< 
stances had really disenabled him from having the idea of Shakspeare, 
though it could not have fallen so short of the truth as he — Spenser 
he could not read ; at least he said so. All the gusto of that most poetical of 
the poets went with him for nothing. I lent fim a volume of the Fairy 
Queen, and he said he would try to like it. Next day he tit to my 
study window, and said, ‘ Here, Hunt, here is your Spenser. I cannot see 
any thing in him:’ and he seemed anxious that I should take it out of his 
hands, as if he was afraid of being accused of copying so poor a writer. That 
he saw nothing in Spenser is not likely ; but I really do not think that 
he saw much. Spenser was too Bane 4 out of the world, and he too much in 

















it. It would have been impossible to persuade him that Sandys’s Ovid was 
rp on Addison’s and Croxall’s. He wanted — 4a! be interior oe 

relish it, un ed and unpopular. Besides, he hi was to be mix 
up somehow with ¢ thing, whether to approve it or disapprove. When 
he found Sandys’s my books, he said, ‘God ! what an unpleasant 
recollection I Soveiet this book 
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Franklin he liked: He respected him for his acquisition of wealth and 

power; and would have stood. in awe, had he known him, of the refined 

worldliness of his character, and the influence it gave him. Franklin’s works 

and Walter Scott’s were a his favourite reading. His liking for such of 
e 


the modern authors as he preferred in general, was not founded in a compli- 
ment to them; but Walter Scott, with his novels, his fashionable repute, and 
his ill-opinion of the world whom he fell in with, enabled him to enter 
heartily into his merits, and he read him over and over again with unaffected 
delight. Sir Walter was his correspondent, and p to have returned the 
regard; though, if I remember, the dedication o e Mystery, frightened 
him. They did not hold each other in the less estimation, the one for being 
a lord and the other a lover of lords ; neither did Sir Walter’s connexion with 
the calumniating press of Edinburgh at all shock his noble friend. It added 
rather ‘a fearful joy’ to his esteem; carrying with it a look of something 
“ bloody, bold, and resolute:’ at the same time, more resolute than bold, and 
more death-dealing than either; a sort of available other-man’s weapon, 
which increased the sum of his power, and was a set-off against his character 
for virtue.” - = = = = - 

‘T passed a melancholy time at Albaro, feat g Pe the stony alleys, 
and thinking of Mr. Shelley. My intercourse with Lord Byron, though less 
than before, was ~considerable ; and we were always, as the phrase is, ‘ on 
good terms.’ He knew what I felt, for I said it. I also knew what he 

ought, for he said that, ‘in a manner ;’ and he was in the habit of giving 
you a good deal to understand, in what he did not say. In the midst of all his 
strange conduct, he professed a great personal regard. He would do the 
most humiliating things, insinuate the bitterest, both of me and my friends, 
and then affect to do all away with a soft word, protesting that nothing he 
ever said was meant to apply to myself.” - - - = = = 

It is a credit to my noble acquaintance, that he was by far the pleasantest 
when he had got wine in his head. The only time I invited myself to dine 
with him, I told him I did it on that account, and that I meant to push the 
bottle so, that he should intoxicate me with his good company. He said he 
would have a set-to; but he never didit. I believe he was afraid. It wasa 
little hag he i : tal i a me was e ag pled pecsctin 5 us (not 
regarding myself) which he thought per s e him to give 
up. When in his cups, which was not i ften, nor immoderately, he was 
inclined to be tender ; but not weakly so, nor lachrymose. I know not how 
it might have been with every body, but he paid me the compliment of being 
excited to his very best feelings ; and when I rose late to go away, he woul 
hold me down, and say with a look of entreaty, ‘ Not yet.’ Then it was that 
I seemed to talk with the proper natural Byron as he ought to have been ; and 
there was not a sacrifice I could not have made to keep him in that temper, 
and see his friends love him as much as the world admired. Next morning 
it was all gone. His intimacy with the worst part of mankind had got him 
again in its chilling crust; and nothing remained but to and joke. 

“In his wine he would volunteer an imitation of somebody, generally of 
Incledon. He was nota mimic in the detail; but he could ive a lively 
broad sketch ; and over his cups his imitations were , which was 
seldom the case at other times. His Incledon was vocal. I made pretensions 
to the oratorical part; and between us, we boasted that we made up the 
entire phenomenon. Mr. Mathews ‘weal have found it ay Ma ; or rather, 
he would not ; for had he been there, we should judiciously have secreted our 
apes wpe evap the true likeness. Wejust knew enough of the matter 
make proper admirers.” -_ - = = - «= : Te ee, 
“ This i : n of that 

‘money ‘his mo 
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This the ptibli¢ were not to believe. It is a specimen of the artifice noticed 
in another place. They were to regard it only as a pleasantry, issuing from 
a getierous mouth. However, it was very true. He had already taken up 
with the vice, as his friends were-too well aware; and this couplet was at 
once to baffle them with a sort of confession, and to secure the public against 
a suspicion of it. It was curious to see what mastery he suffered the weakest 
passions to have over him ; as if his public fame and abstract superiority were 
to bear him out esters in every thing. He confessed that he felt jealous 
of the smallest accomplishments: The meaning of this was, that supposing 
every one else, in all pfobability, to feel so, you were to give him credit for 
being candid on a point which others concealed ; or if they were not, the 
confession was to strike you as a piece of extraordinary acknowledgment on 
the part of a great man. The whole truth of the matter was to be found in 
the indiscriminate admiration he received. 'Those who knew him, took him 
at his word. They thought him so little above the weakness, that they did 
not caré to exhibit any such accomplishment before him. We have been 
told of authors who were jealous even of beautiful women, because they 
divided attention. I do not think Lord Byron would have entertained a 
jealousy of this sort. He would have thought the women too much occupied 
with hitiself. But he would infallibly have been jealous, had the beautiful 
woman been @ wit; or drawn a circle round her pianoforte. ‘With men I have 
seen him hold the most childest contest for superiority ; so childish that had 
it been possible for him to divest himself of a sense of his pretensions and 
public character, they would have exhibited something of the conciliating 
simplicity of Goldsmith. He would then lay imaginary wagers; and in a 
style which you would not have looked for in high life, thrust out his chin, 
and give knowing, self-estimating nods of the head, half nod and half shake, 
such as boys playing at chuck-farthing give, when they say, ‘Come ; I'll tell 
he what now.’ A fat dandy who came upon us at Genoa, and pretended to 

younger than he was, and to wear his own hair, discomposed him for the 
day. He declaimed against him in so deploring a tone, and uttered the 
word ‘wig’ so often, that my two eldest boys, who were in the next room, 


were obliged to stifle their laughter." « - «= = © = 


“ His love of ay ag. ge superior even to his love of money; which is 
giving the highest idea that can be entertained of it. But he was extremely 
anxious to make them go hand in hand. At one time he dashed away in 
England and got into debt, because he thought expense became him ; but he 
looked to retrieving all this, and more, by partying a fortune. When Shelley 
lived near him in Switzerland, he appeared to be really generous, because he 
had a generous man for his admirer, and one whose influence he felt ex- 
tremely. Besides, Mr. Shelley had money himself, or the ape of it; 
and he respected him the more, and was anxious to look well in his eyes, on 
that account. In Italy, where a different mode of life, and the success of 
Beppo and Don Juan, had res Macon —— that the — tic ae 
Was not necessary to fame, he is companion one day, on renew 
their intimacy, by asking him, whether he did not feel a real for 
Wealthy man, or, at least, a greater ré { 

than mid other? Mr. Shelley ¢ 

‘a superb no.’ It is true, the same 

4 hundred nglishmen nd all, if 

“Yes; but would have come 
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certainly no Englishman, ever contrived to practice more rakery and economy 
at one and the same time. Italian women are not averse to ey ee 


or any other mark of kindness; but they can do without them, and his lord- 
ship put them to the test. Presents, by way of showing his gratitude, or as 
another mode of interchanging delight and kindness between friends, he had 
long ceased to make. I doubt whether his fair friend, Madame Guiccioli, 
ever received so much as a ring or a shawl from him. It is true she did not 
require it. She was happy to show her disinterestedness in all points uncon- 
nected with the pride of her attachment; and I have as little doubt, that he 
would assign this as a reason for his conduct, and say he was as happy to let 
her prove it. But to be a poet and a wit, and to have had a liberal education, 
and write about love and lavishment, and not to find it in his heart, after all; 
to be able to put a friend and a woman upon a footing of graceful comfort 
with him in so poor a thing as a money matter—these were the sides of his 
character, in which love, as well as greatness, found him wanting, and in 
which he could discern no relief to its wounded self-respect, but at the risk 
of a greater mortification. The love of money, the pleasure of receiving it, 
even the gratitude he evinced when it was saved him, had not taught him the 
only virtue upon which lovers of money usually found their claims to a good 
construction :—he did not like paying a debt, and would undergo pestering 
and pursuit to avoid it. ‘ But what,’ cries the reader, ‘ becomes then of the 
stories of his making presents of money and manuscripts, and his not caring 
for the profits of his writings, and his giving 10,000/. tothe Greeks? He did 
care for the Bree of what he wrote, and he reaped a great deal: but, as I 
have observed before, he cared for celebrity still more ; and his presents, such 
as they were, were judiciously made to that end. ‘Good heavens!’ said a 
fair friend to me the other day, who knew him well—‘if he had but foreseen 
that you would have given the world an account of him! What would he 
not have done to cut a figure in your eyes!’ As to the Greeks, the present of 
10,000/. was first of all well trumpeted to the world: it then became a loan 
of 10,000/. ; then a loan of 6,000/.; and he told me, in one of his incontinent 
fits of communication and knowingness, that he did not think he should 
‘ get off under 4000/.’ I know not how much was lent after all; but I have 
been told, that good security was taken for it: and I was informed the other 
day, that the whole money had been repaid. He was so jealous of your being 
easy upon the remotest points connected with roperty, that if he saw you 
ungrudging even upon so small a tax on your Niberality as the lending of 
books, he would not the less fidget and worry you in lending his own. He 
contrived to let you feel that you had got them, and would insinuate that you 
had treated them carelessly, though he did not scruple to make marks and 
dogs'-ears in your's. O Truth! what scrapes of portraiture have you not 
got me into. -_- = = = «= ? 


“If Lord Byron had been.a man of address, he would have been a kinder 
man. He never heartily forgave either you or himself for his deficiency on 
this point; and hence a good deal of his ill-temper, and his carelessness of 
your feelings. By any means, fair or foul, he was to make up for the dis- 
advantage ; and with all his exaction of conventional propriety from others, 
he could set it at nought in his own conduct in the most remar manner. 
He had an incontinence, I believe unique, in talking of his affairs, and Bewring 
~ other people’s letters. He even make you presents of them ; an 

have ted one or two that they might go no farther. But I have 
mentioned before. If his five hundred confidents, by a retinen 
remarkable as his laxity, had not kept his secrets better than he did himself, 
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two—yet, as he cena not to value the truth when in the way of his 
advantage (and there was- nothing he thought more to his advantage than 
making you stare at _s the ns who are liable to suffer from this in« 
continence had all the right in the world to the benefit of this consideration. 

“ His superstition was remarkable. I do not mean in the ordinary sense, 
because it was superstition, but because it was petty and old womanish. He 
believed in the ill-luck of Fridays, and was seriously disconcerted if any 
thing was to be done on that frightful day of the week. Had he been a 
Roman, he would have startled at crows, while he made a jest of augurs. He 
used to tell a story of secre Bs meeting him, while in Italy, in St. James’s« 
street. The least and most childish of superstitions may, it is true, find subtle 
corners of warrant in the greatest minds ; but as the highest pictures in Lord 
Byron’s poetry were imitations, so in the smallest of his personal superstitions 
he was maintained by something not his own. His turn of mind was material 
egotism, and some remarkable experiences had given it a compulsory twist 
the other way: but it never grew kindly or loftily in that quarter. Hence 
his taking refuge from uneasy thoughts, in sarcasm, and trifling, and noto-« 
riety. What there is of a good-natured philosophy in Don Juan, was not 
foreign to his wishes ; but it was the commonplace of the age, repeated with 
an air of discovery by the noble Lord, and as ready to be thrown in the teeth 
of those from whom he took it, cate any body laughed at them. His 
soul might well have been met in St. James’s-street, for in the remotest of his 
poetical solitudes it was there. As to those who attribute the superstition of 
men of letters to infidelity, and then object to it for being inconsistent, because 
it is credulous, there is no greater inconsistency than their own ; for as it is 
the very essence of infidelity to doubt, so according to the nature it inhabits, 
it may as well doubt whether such and such things do not exist, as whether 
they do: whereas, on the other hand, belief in particular dogmas, by the 
very nature of its tie, is precluded from this uncertainty, perhaps at the 
expense of being more foolishly certain. 

“ Tt has been thought by some, that there was madness in his composition. 
He himself talked sometimes as if he feared it would come upon him. It was 
difficult, in his most serious moments, to separate what he spoke out of con- 
viction, and what he said for effect. In moments of ill-health, ga | 
when jaded and over-wrought a the united effects of composition, 
drinking, and sitting up, he might have had nervous misgivings to that 
effect, as most people perhaps are accustomed to have, than choose to talk 
about it. But I never saw any thing more mad in his conduct, than what I 
have just been speaking of ; and there was enough in the nature of his 
sition to account for extravagancies in him, that would not have attained to 
that head under other circumstances. ‘ If every extravagance of which men 
are guilty, were to be pronounced madness, the world would be n but 
the , which some have called it, and then the greatest mad 
of all would be the greatest rationality, which, according to others, it is. 
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stances considered to be rational, that Lord Byron is to be regarded, If his 
wit indeed would not have existed without these circumstances, then it 
would only show us that the perversest things have a tendency to right 
themselves, or produce their ultimate downfall: and so far I would as little 
deny that his lordship had a spice of madness in him, as I deny that he had 
not every excuse for what was unpleasant in his-composition ; which was 
none of his own making. So far, also, I would admit that a great part of the 
world are as mad as some have declared all the rest to be; that is to say, that 
although they are rational enough to nee the common offices of life, and 
even to peruade the rest of mankind that their pursuits and passions are what 
they should be, they are in reality but half rational beings, contradicted in 
the very outset of existence, and dimly struggling through life with the per- 
plexity sown within them. 

* T'o explain myself very freely, I look upon Lord Byron as an excessive 
instance of what we see in hundreds of cases every day; namely, of the un- 
happy consequences of a parentage that ought never to haye existed—of the 

erverse and indiscordant humours of these who were the authors of his 

ing His father was a rake of the wildest description; his mother a 

violent woman, yery unfit to improve the offspring of such a person. She 
would vent her spleen by loading her child with reproaches; and add, 
by way of securing their bad effect, that he would be asgreat a repro- 
bate as his father. Thus did his parents embitter his nature; thus they 
embittered his memory of them, contradicted his beauty with deformity, 
and completed the mischances of his existence. Perhaps both of them 
had a goodness at heart, which had been equally exed. It is not 
that individuals are to blame, or that human nature is bad; but that ex- 
potenes has not yet made it wise enough. Animal beauty they had at 
east a sense of. In this our poet was conceived: but contradiction of all 
sorts was superadded, and he was born handsome, wilful, and lame. A 
happy childhood might have corrected his evil tendencies, but he had it not ; 
and the upshot was that he spent an uneasy, over-excited life, and that so- 
ciety have got an amusing book or two by his misfortunes. The books may 
even help to counteract the spreading of such a misfortune; and so far it 
may be better for society that he lived. But this isa rare case. ‘Thousands 
of such mistakes are round about us, with nothing to show for them but com- 
plaint and unhappiness. 

** Lord Byron's face was handsome ; eminently so in some respects. He 
had a mouth and chin fit for Apollo ; and when I first knew him, there were 
both lightness and energy all over his aspect. But his countenance did not im- 
7 with age, and there were always some defects in it. The jaw was too 

ig for the upper part. It had all the wilfulness of a despot in it. The 
animal predominated over the intellectual of his head, inasmuch as the 
face altogether was large in proportion to the skull. The eyes also were set 
too near one another; and the nose, though handsome in itself, had the 
appearance, when you saw it closely in front, of being grafted on the face, 
rather than growing properly out of it. His person was very handsome, 
though terminating in lameness, and tending to fat and effemi 3; which 
makes me remember what a hostile fair one objected to him, y, that he 
had little beard; a fault which, on the ether » was thought by another 
lady, not hostile, to add to the divinity of his } : . His 
lameness was only in one foot, the left; and it was so little visible to casual 
natien ane as he lounged about a room age he agin manner as 
screen it it was hardly percei ut it was a even a sore 
lameness. wien n ay all and hurt it. It was a shrunken 
foot, a little twisted. i 
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it. His handsome person, so far rendered the misfortune greater, as it 
pictured to him all the occasions on which he might have figure in the eyes of 
company ; and doubtless this was a great reason, why he had no better address. 
On the other hand, instead of losing him any real regard or admiration, 
his lameness gave a touching character to both. Certainly no reader would 
have liked him, or woman loved him, the less, for the thought of this single 
contrast to his superiority. But the very defect had taught him to be im- 
patient with deficiency. Good God! when I think of these things, and of 
the common weaknesses of society, as at present constituted, I feel as if I 
could shed tears over the most willing of my resentments, much more over the 
most unwilling, and such as I never intended to speak of ; nor could any 
thing have induced me to give a portrait of Lord Byron and his infirmities, 
if I had not been able to say at the end of it, that his faults were not his 
own, and that we must seek the causes of them in mistakes common to us all. 
What is delightful to us in his writings will still remain so, if we are wise ; 
and what ought not to be, will not only cease to be perilous, but be useful. 
Faults which arise from an exuberant sociality, like those of Burns, ma 
safely be left to themselves. ‘They at once explain themselves by their 
natural eandour, and carry an advantage with them; because any thing is 
advantageous in the long run to society, which tends to break up their 
selfishness. But doctrines, or half-doctrines, or whatever else they may be, 
which tend to throw individuals upon themselves, and overcast them at the 
same time with scorn and alienation, it is as well to see traced to their sources. 
In comparing notes, humanity gets wise ; and certainly the wiser it gets, it 
will not be the less modest or humane, whether it has to find fault, or to 
criticise the fault-finder.” - - - - - - 


“ Lord Byron had no conversation, properly speaking. He could not 
interchange ideas or information with you, as a man of letters is expected to 
do. His thoughts required the concentration of silence and study to bring 
them to a head; and they deposited the amount in the shape of a stanza. 
His acquaintance with books was very circumscribed. The same personal 
experience, however, upon which he very properly drew for his authorship, 
might have rendered him a companion more interesting by far then men who 
could talk better: and the great reason why his conversation disappointed 
you was, not that he had not any thing to talk about, but that he was haunted 
with a perpetual affectation, and could not talk sincerely. It was by fits only 
that he spoke with any gravity, or made his extraordinary disclosures ; and 
at no time did you well know what to believe. The rest was all quip and 
crank, not of the pleasantest kind, and equally distant from simplicity or wit. 
The best thing to say of it was, that he knew playfulness to be consistent 
with greatness ; and the worst, that he thought every thing in him was great, 
even to his vulgarities. 3 

“ Mr. Shelley said of him, that he never made you oe to your own 
content. This, however, was said latterly, after my friend had ban dis- 
appointed by a close intimacy. Mr. Shelley’s opinion of his natural powers 
in every respect was great ; and there is reason to believe, that Lord Byron 
never talked with any man to so much purpose as he did with him. He 
looked upon him as his most admiring listener ; and probably was never less 
under the influence of affectation. If he could have got rid of this and his 
title, he would have talked like a man ; not like a mere man of the town, or 
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often a ed holding a handkerchief, upon which his jewelled fingers la 
imbedde as ina eae He was as fond of fine linen as a quaker; an 
had the remnant of his hair oiled and trimmed with all the anxiety of a 
Sardanapalus. : 

‘“« The visible character to which this effeminacy gave rise, fam to have 
indicated itself as early as his travels in the Levant, where the nd Signior 
is said to have taken him for a woman in disguise. But he had tastes of 
a more masculine description. He was fond of swimming to the last ; and 
used to push out to a distance in the Gulf of Genoa. He was also, as I 
have before-mentioned, a good horseman ; and he liked to have a great dog 
or two about my which is not —— ie ble in mee men. i I doubt 

eatly whether he was a man of courage. I suspect that personal anxiety, 
sailed upon a constitution unwisely treated, had no small hand in era 
his death in Greece. 

“ The story of his bold behaviour at sea in a voyage to Sicily, and of Mr. 
Shelley’s timidity, is just reversing what I conceive would have been the real 
state of the matter, had the voyage taken place. The account is an impudent 
fiction. Nevertheless, he volunteered voyages by sea, when he might have 
eschewed them ; and yet the same man never got into a coach without being 
afraid. In short he was the contradiction his father and mother had made 
him. To lump together some more of his personal habits in the style of 
Old Aubrey, he spelt affectedly, swore somewhat, had theNorthumbrian burr 
in his speech, did not like to see women eat, and would merrily say that he had 
another reason for not liking to dine with them ; which was, that they always 
had the wings of the chicken. 

For the rest— 

* Ask you, why Byron broke through every rule ? 
"Twas all for fear the knaves should call him fool,’ ”’ 
Pages 44—92, 

Mr. Hunt enters into an examination of the various publications 
which have been broached on the subject of Lord Byron’s life and 
character; and as he condescends to criticise some very paltry per- 
formances, we are surprised that he did not bestow some attention on 
a paper which formerly appeared in this magazine (for October, 
1824). It is the only sketch that has been written in the same spirit 
as his own; and since it remarkably coincides in all leading points 
with the view above given, may be considered a confirmation of its 
truth. This sketch appeared soon after Lord Byron’s death, and 
attracted much attention at the time, it having been copied from our 
pages into almost every other journal of the day. It was thought 
much too true, much too unceremonious, and the very reverse of senti- 
mental, the tone into which the nation struck after the death of this 
remarkable person. | 

Hitherto we have spoken of Lord Byron, and he is enough for one 
paper; nevertheless the reader will find much matter for agreeable 
contemplation in the other portraits, but most particularly that which 
has the se ipse pinwit at its foot. One of the cleverest sketches of 
character we remember is that of Mr. Leigh Hunt’s father, the Rev. 
Isaac Hunt, originally a barrister in America, then a fugitive loyalist, 
and afterwards a clergyman of the Church of England, who lost a 
bishopric by his too social qualities. From the account of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt's voyage to Italy, we shall make a long but final extract. It is 
one of the most amusing, as well as natural descriptions of a sea 
voyage, by a landsman, and would contrast well with one of Mr. 
Cooper's vigorous sketches of the same scenes, as viewed by a skilful 
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«¢ Our vessel was a small brig of a hundred and twenty tons burden, a 
good tight sea-boat, nothing more. Its cargo consisted of sugar ; but it took 
in also a surreptitious stock of yo tenet to the amount of fifty barrels, 
which was destined for Greece. Of this intention we knew nothing, till the 
barrels were sent on board from a place up the river: otherwise, so touchy a 
companion would have been objected to; my wife, who was in a shattered 
state of health, never ceased to entertain apprehensions on account of it, 
except when the storms that came upon us presented a more obvious peril, 
There were nine men to the crew, including the mate. We numbered as 
many souls, though with smaller bodies, in the cabin, which we had entirely 
fo ourselves ; as well we might, for it was small enough. On the afternoon 
of the 15th of November (1821), we took leave of some dear friends, who 
accompanied us on board; and next morning we were awakened by the 
motion of the vessel, making its way through the shipping in the river. The 
new life in which we thus, as it were, found ourselves enclosed, the clanking 
of iron, and the cheering cries of the seamen, together with the natural vi- 
vacity of the time of day, presented something animating to our feelings; 
but while we thus moved off, not without encouragement, we felt that the 
friend whom we were going to see was at a great distance, while others were 
very near, whose hands it would be a long while before we should touch 
again, perhaps never. We hastened to get up and busy ourselves; and great 
as well as small found a novel diversion in the spectacle that presented itself 
from the deck, our vessel treading its way through the others with gliding 
bulk. 

‘‘ The next day it blew strong from the south-east, and even in the river 
(the navigation of which is not easy) we had a foretaste of the alarms and 
bad weather that awaited us at sea. The pilot, whom we had taken in 
over-night, (and who was a jovial fellow with a whistle like a blackbird, 
which, in spite of the dislike that sailors have to whistling, he was always 
indulging, ) thought it prudent to remain at anchor till two in the afternoon ; 
and at six, a vessel meeting us, carried away the jib-boom, and broke in one 
of the bulwarks. My wife, who had a respite from the most alarming part 
of her illness, and whom it was su that a sea-voyage, even in winter, 
might benefit, again expectorated blood with the fright ; and I began to 
regret that I had brought my family into this trouble—Even in the river we 
had a foretaste of the sea; and the curse of being at sea toa landsman is, that 
you know nothing of what is going forward, and can take no active part in 
getting rid of your fears, or in ‘ lending ahand.’ The business of these small 
vessels is not carried on with the orderliness and tranquillity of greater ones, 
or of men-of-war. The crew are not very wise ; the captain does not know 
how to make them so; the storm roars; the vessel pitches and reels ; 
the captain, over your head stamps and swears, and announces all sorts of 
catastrophes. Think of a family hearing all this, and parents in alarm for 
their children ! 

“On Monday, the 19th, we passed the Nore, and proceeded down Channel 
amidst rains and squalls. We were now out at sea; and a rough taste we 
had of it. I had been three times in the Channel before, once in hard wea- 
ther ; but I was then a batchelor, and had only os Note think of. Let the 
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we put our servant, the captain sleeping in another closet outside. The births 
were occupied by the children, and my wife and myself lay, as long as we 
trim, 


could manage to do so, on the floor. Such was the boisterous wet 
weather, cold days, and long evenings, on which we set out on our sea- 
adventure. 

“ At six o'clock in the evening of the 19th, we came to in the Downs, ina 
line with Sandown castle. The wind during the night increasing to a gale, 
the vessel pitched and laboured considerably ; and the whole of the next day 
it blew a strong gale, with pat squalls from the westward, The day after 
the weather continuing bad, the captain thought proper to run for Ramsgate, 
and took a pilot for that purpose. Captains of vessels are very unwilling to 
put into harbour, on account of the payment << to make, and the ne- 
cessity of supporting the crew for nothing while they remain. Many vessels 
no doubt are lost on this account; and a wonder is naturally expressed, that 
men can persist in putting their lives in jeopardy in order to save a few pounds. 
But when we come to know what a seaman’s life is, we see that nothing 
but the strongest love of gain (whether accompanied or not by the love of 
spending) could induce a man to take a voyage at all; and he is naturally 
anxious to save, what he looks upon as the only tangible proof, that he is not 
the greatest fool in existence. His life, he thinks, is in God’s keeping; but 
his money is in his own. To be sure, a captian who has been to sea fifty 
times, and has got rich by it, will go again, storms or vows to the contrary 
notwithstanding, because he does not know what to do with himself on shore; 
but unless he had the hope of adding to his stock, he would blunder into 
some other way of business, rather than go, as he would think, for nothing. 
Occupation is his real necessity, as it is that of other money-getters: but the 
mode of it without the visible advantage, he would assuredly give up. I never 
met with a seaman (and I have put the question to several) ft a did not own to 
me, that he hated his profession. One of them, a brave and rough subject, 
told me, that there was not a ‘ pickle’ of a midshipman, not absolutely a fool, 
who would not confess that he had rather eschew a second voyage, if he had 
but the courage to make the avowal. 

‘I know not what the Deal pilot, whom we took on board in the Downs, 
thought 9 this point; but if ever there was a bold fellow it was he; and 
yet he could eye a squall with a gravelook. I speak not so much from what 

1e had to do on the present occasion, though it was a nice business to get us 
into Ramsgate harbour: but he had the habit of courage in his face, and was 
altogether one of the most interesting-lookin ns I have seen. The Deal 
boatmen are a well-known race, reveren or their matchless or 
and the lives they have saved. Two of them came on board the day before, 
giving opinions of the weather, which the captain was loth to take, and at the 
same time pees some little contraband notions, which he took better. 
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lady, fe be eyeing, with sidelong pathos, the money that was derurting 
from him. 

“ We stopped, for a change of weather, nearly three weeks at Ramsgate, 
where we had visits from more than one London friend, to whom I only wish 
we could give a tenth part of the consolation when they are in trouble, which 
they afforded us. At Ramsgate I niches up Condorcet’s View of the Pro« 


gress of Society, which I read with a transport of gratitude to the author, 
though it had not entered so deeply into the matter as I supposed. But the 
very power to presevere in hopes for mankind, at a time of life when indivi- 
duals are in the habit of reconciling their selfishness and fatigue by choosing 
to think ill of them, is a great good in any man, and achieves a great good 
if it act only upon one other person. A few such instances of perseverence 
would alter the world. For some days we remained on board, as it was 
hoped that we should set sail again. Ramsgate harbour is very shallow ; and 
though we lay in the deepest part of it, the vessel took to a new and ludicrous 
species of dance, grinding and thumping upon the chalky ground. The 
consequence was, that the metal pintles of the rudder were i tecien and 
new ones obliged to be made ; which the sailors told us was very lucky, as it 
proved the rudder not to be in good condition, and it might have deserted us 
at seaw We lay next a French vessel, smaller than our own, the crew of 
which became amusing subjects of remark. They were always whistling, 
singing, and joking. The men shaved themselves elaborately, and culti- 
vated heroic whiskers ; strutting up and down when at leisure, with their 
arms folded and the air of naval officers. A woman or two, with ’kerchiefs 
and little curls, eawegreted the picture. They all seemed very merry and 
; -humoured. At length, tired of waiting on board, we took a quiet 
odging at the other end of the town, and were pleased to find ourselves 
sitting still, and secure of a good rest at night. It is something, after being 
at sea, to find oneself not running the fork in one’s eye at dinner, or sud- 
denly sliding down the floor to the other end of the room. My wife was in 
a very weak state; but the rest she took was deep and tranquil, and I re- 
sumed my walks. Few of the principal bathing-places have any thing worth 
looking at in the neighbourhood, and Ramsgate has less than most. Peg- 
well Bay is eminent for shrim Close by is Sir William Garrow, and a 
little farther on is Sir William Curtis. The sea is a grand sight, but it be- 
comes tiresome and melanchaly,—a great monotonous idea. I was destined 
to see it grander, and dislike it more. 

* On Tuesday the 11th of December, we set forth again, in company with 
nearly a hundred vessels ; the white sails as they shifted and presented them- 
selves in different quarters, made an ble spectacle, exhibiting a kind of 
noble minuet. My wife was obliged to be carried down to the pier in a sedan ; 
and the taking leave a second time of a dear friend rendered our new de- 
parture a melancholy one. I would have sto and waited for summer- 
time, had not circumstances rendered it advisable for us to persevere ; and 
my wife herself fully with me, and even hoped for benefit, as well as 
a change of weather. Unfortunately, the ise to that effect lasted us but 
aday. The winds recommenced the day following, and there ensued such a 
continuity and vehemence of bad w as rendered the winter of 1821 
memorable in the shipping annals. It strewed the whole of the north- 
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of the crew and their mode of living, and what sort of trouble we partook in 
common. He may encounter it himself afterwards if he leases, and it ma 
taking a 


do him good; but again I exhort him not to think of 
him. 

‘‘Qur captain, who was also proprietor of the vessel, had been master 
of a man-of-war, and was more refined in his manners than captains of small 
merchantmen are used to be. He was a clever seamen, or he would not have 
occupied his former post ; and I dare say he conducted us well up and down 
Channel. The crew when they were exhausted, accused him of a wish 
of keeping us out at sea, to save ae aOR pre unjustly ; for he be- 
came so alarmed himself, or was so little able to enter into the alarms of 
others, that he would openly express his fears before my wife and children. 
He was a man of connexions superior to his calling ; and the consciousness 
of this, together with success in life, and a al complexion and set of 
features which he had in his time, rendered him, though he was getting old, 
a bit of a coxcomb. When he undertook to be ble, he assumed a 
cleaner dress, and a fidgetty sort of effeminacy, which contrasted very ludi- 
crously with his old clothes and his doleful roughness during a storm. While 
it was foul weather, he was roaring and swearing at the men like a proper 
captain of a brig, and then grumbling and saying, ‘ Lord bless us and save 
us!’ in the cabin. If a glimpse of promise re-appeared, he put on a coat 
and aspect to correspond, was constantly putting compliments to the lady, 
and telling stories of other fair passengers whom he had conveyed charmingly 
to their destination. He wore powder; but this not being sufficient always 
to conceal the colour of his hair, he told us it had turned grey when he was a 
youth, from excessive fright in being left upon a rock. This confession made 
me conclude that he was a brave man, in spite of his exclamations. I saw him 
among his kindred, and he appeared to be an object of interest to some 
respectable maiden sisters, whom he treated kindly, and for whom all the 
money, perhaps, that he scraped together, was intended. He was chary of 
his ‘ best biscuit,’ but fond of children ; and was inclined to take me for a Jonah 
for not reading the Bible, while he made love to the maid-servant. Of such 
incongruities are people made, from the great captain to the small ! 

“ Our mate was a tall handsome young man, with a countenance of great 
refinement for aseaman. He was of the humblest origin ; yet a certain gen- 
tility was natural in him, as he proved by a hundred little circumstances of 
attention to the women and children, when consolation was wanted, though 
he did not do it ostentatiously or with melancholy. If a child was afraid, 
he endeavoured to amuse him with stories. If the women asked him anxi- 
ously how things were going on, he gave them a cheerful answer ; and he 
contrived to show by his manner that he did not do so in order to make a 
show of his co at their expense. He was attentive without officiousness, 
and cheerful with quiet. The only fault I saw in him, was a tendency to 
lord it over a Genoese boy, an apprentice to the captain, who seemed ashamed 
of being among the crew, and perhaps gave hi airs. But a little tyranny 
will creep into the best natures, ifnot informed enough, under the guise of a 
manly superiority, as may be seen so often in upper at school. The 
little Genoese was handsome, and had the fine eyes of the Italians. Seeing 
he was a foreigner, when we first went on board, we asked him whether he 
was not an Italian . He said no, he was a Genoese. It is the Lombards, I 
believe, that are more ay ype iy te yh to be Italians, when distinction 
of this kind is made; but I never heard it afterwards. He complained to 
me one day, that he wanted books and poetry ; and said that the crew were 
a Leigeest I afterwards met him in Genoa, when he looked as gay 8 
a lark, was (lressed like a gentleman. His name was a piece of music— 
Luigi Rivarola. There was another forei on board, a Swede, as 
be scares noe as the Genoese was full of the ‘sweet south.’ = 

tation of being a capital seaman, whith enabled him to grum 
to better advantage than the others. A coat of the mate’ 
a situation not perfectly legal, was not to be seen by 
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The fellow had an honest face withal, but brute and fishy, not unlike a 
Triton’s ina picture. He gaped up at a squall with his bony look, and the 
hair over his eyes, as if he could dive out of it in case of necessity. Very 
different was a fat fair-skinned carpenter, with a querulous voice, who com- 
plained on all occasions, and in private was re7 earnest with the passengers 
to ask the captain to rT into port. And very different again from him was 
a jovial strait-forward seaman, a genuine Jack Tar, with a snub nose and an 
under lip thrust out, such as we see in caricatures. He rolled about with 
the vessel, as if his feet had suckers; and he had an oath and a jest every 
morning for the bad weather. He said he would have been ‘d—d' before he 
had come to sea this time, if he had known what sort of weather it was to 
be ; but it was not so bad for him, as for the gentlefolks with their children. 

“ The crew occupied a little cabin at the other end of the vessel, into 
which they were tucked in their respective cribs like so many herrings. The 
weather was so bad, thata — of them, sometimes all, were up all night, 
as well as the men on watch. The business of the watch is to see that all 
is safe, and to look out for vessels a-head. He is very apt to go to sleep, and is 
sometimes waked with a pail of water chucked over him. The tendency 
to sleep is very natural, and the sleep in fine weather delicious. Shakspeare 
may well introduce a sailor-boy sleeping on the top-mast, and enjoying a 
luxury that wakeful kings might envy. But there is no doubt that the 
luxury of the watcher is vften the destruction of the vessel. The captaias 
themselves, glad to get to rest, are careless. When we read of vessels run 
down at sea, we are sure to find it owing to negligence. This was the case 
with regard to the steam-vessel, the Comet, which excited so much interest 
the other day. A passenger, anxious and kept awake, is surprised to see the 
eagerness with which every seaman, let the weather be what it may, goes to 
bed when it comes to his turn. Safety, if they can have it ; but sleep at all 
events. This seems to be their motto.—If they are to be drowned, they 
would rather have the two beds together, the watery and the worsted. Dry is 
too often a term inapplicable to the latter. In our vessel, night after night, 
the wet penetrated into seamen’s births: and the ¥ pac fellows, their limbs 
stiffand aching with cold, and their hands blistered with toil, had to get into 
beds as wretched as if a pail of water had been thrown over them. 

“* Such were the lives of our crew from the 12th till the 22nd of December, 
during which time we were beaten up and down Channel, twice touching 
the Atlantic, and driven back again like a hunted ox. One of the gales 
lasted, without intermission, fifty-six hours ; blowing all the while, as if it 
would ‘ split its cheeks.’ The oldest seaman on rd had never seen 
rougher weather in Europe. In some parts of the world, both east and west, 
there is weather of sudden and more outrageous violence ; but none of the 
crew had experienced tempests of longer duration, nor more violent for the 
climate. The worst of being at sea in weather like this, next to your inabi- 
lity to do any thing, is the multitude of petty discomforts with which you 
are surrounded. You can retreat into no comfort, great or small. Your fect 
are cold ; you can take no exercise on account of the motion of the vessel ; 
and a fire will not keep in. You cannot sit in one posture. You lie down, 
because you are sick ; or if others are more sick, you must keep your legs as 
well as you can, tohelp them. At meals, the plates and dishes slide away, 
now to this side, now to that; making you laugh, it is true ; but you laugh 
more out ef satire than merriment. ‘Twenty to one you are obliged to kee 
your beds, and chuck the cold meat to one another; or the oldest an 
strongest does it for the rest, desperately remaining at table, and performing 
all the slides, manceuvres, and sudden rushes, which the fantastic violence 
of the cabin’s movements has taught him. Tea, (which, for the refreshment 
it affords in toil and privation, may be called the wavenee sean) © om 
desperately as may be provided can get boiling water ; 
his f nay be, Provides This foot asunder clinging to the floor, and 


swaying to and fro with the kettle. By the by, I have not mentioned our 
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drinking, added to a quiet and sly habit of uttering his words, had made it 
easy to him to pretend sobriety when he was most intoxicated; and I believe 
he deceived the whole of the people on board, except ourselves. The captain 
took him for a special good fellow, and felt particularly grateful for his re- 
fusals of a glass of rum; the secret of which was, he could get at the rum 
whenever he liked, and was never without a glass of it in his cesophagus. 
He stood behind you at meats, kneading the floor with his feet, as the vessel 
rolled; drinking in all the jokes, or would-be jokes, that were uttered; and 
laughing like a dumb goblin. The captain, who had eyes for nothing but 
what was right before him, seldom noticed his merry devil; but if you 
caught his eye, there he was, shaking his shoulders without a word, while 
his twinkling eyes seemed to run over with rum and glee. This fellow, who 
swore horrid oaths in a tone of meekness, used to add to my wife’s horrors b 
descending, drunk as he was, with a lighted candle into the ‘ Lazaret,’ whic 
was a hollow under the cabin, opening with a trap-door, and containing pro- 
visions and a portion of the gun-powder. The portion was small, but suf- 
ficient, she thought, with the assistance of his candle, to blowus up. Fears 
for her children occupied her mind from morning till night, when she sank 
into an uneasy sleep. While she was going to sleep I read, and did not close 
my eyes till towards morning, thinking (with a wife by my side, and seven 
children around me) what I should do in case of the worst. My imagi- 
nation, naturally tenacious, and exasperated by ill health, clung, not to every 
relief, but to every shape of ill that I could fancy. I was tormented with the 
consciousness of being unable to divide myself into as many pieces as I had 
persons requiring assistance ; and must not scruple to own that I suffered a 
constant dread, which appeared to me very unbecoming a man of spirit. 
However, I expressed no sense of it to any body. I did my best to do my 
duty and keep up the spirits of those about me; and your nervousness bein 
a great dealer in your joke fantastic, I succeeded apparently with all, an 
certainly with the children. The most uncomfortable thing in the vessel 
was the constant wet. Below it penetrated, and on deck you could not 
appear with dry shoes but they were speedily drenched. Mops being con- 
stantly in use at sea, (for seamen are very clean in that respect, and keep their 
vessel as nice as a pet infant,) the sense of wet was always kept up, whether 
in wetting or drying; and the vessel, tumbling about, looked like a wash- 
house in a fit. We had a goat on board, a present from a kind friend, 
anxious that we should breakfast as at home. e storm frightened away 
its milk, and Lord Byron’s dog afterwards bit offits ear. But the ducks had 
the worst of it. These were truly a sight to make a man hypochondriacal. 
T sm | were kept in miserable narrow , over which the sea constantly 
breaking, the poor wretches were drenched and beaten to death. Every 
morning, when I came upon deck, some more were killed, or had their legs 
and wings broken. The captain grieved for the loss of his ducks, and once 
went so far as to add to the number of his losses by putting one of them out 
of its misery; but nobody seemed to pity them otherwise. This was not in- 
humanity, but want of thought. The idea of pitying live-stock when they 
suffer, enters with as much difficulty into a head uneducated to that purpose, 
as the idea of pitying a diminished piece of beef or a stolen pig. I took care 
not to inform the children how much the creatures . My family, 
with the exception of the eldest boy, who was of an age to acquire expe- 
rience, always remained below ; and the children, not aware of any danger, 
(for I took care to qualify what the captain said, and they implicitly believed 
— — as gay, - gerry oh and uneasy beds ow them to be. 
ith the poor ducks I made outrageously merry one nigh telling 
them to listen when the next sca broke over te, Ai they hay Mr. P., 
an acquaintance of theirs, laughing. The noise they made with their quack- 
ing, when they gathered breath after the suffocation of pe sy Mote 
at 
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by telling them that the sea sometimes broke into a cabin, and then there was 

a dip over head and ears for the passengers, after which they laughed and 

made merry. The only time I expressed apprehension to any body was to 
l 


the mate, one night when we were er a ship off the Scilly rocks, and 
every body was in a state of anxiety. I asked him, in case of the worst, to 
throw open the lid of the cabin-stairs, that the sea might pour in upon us as 
fast as possible. He begged me not to have any sad thoughts, for he said I 
should give them to him, and he had none at present. At the same time, he 
turned and severely rebuked the carpenter, who was looking doleful at the 
helm, for putting notions into the heads of the passengers. The captain was 
unfortunately out of hearing. : 

“| did wrong, at that time, not to ‘ feed better,’ as the phrase is. M 
temperance was a little ultra-theoretical and excessive; and the mate and 
were the only men on board who drank no spirits. Perhaps there were not 
many men out in those dreadful nights in the Channel who could say as 
were The mate, as he afterwards let me know, felt the charge upon him 
too great to venture upon an artificial state of courage; and I feared that 
what courage was left me, might be bewildered. The consequence was, that 
from previous illness and constant excitation, my fancy was sickened into a 
kind of hypochondriacal investment and shaping of things about me. -A 
little more, and I might have imagined the fantastic shapes which the action 
of the sea is constantly interweaving out of the foam at the vessel’s side, to 
be sea-snakes, or more frightful hieroglyphics. The white clothes that hung 
up on pegs in the cabin, took, in the gloomy light from above, an aspect like 
things of meaning; and the winds and rain together, as they ran blind and 
howling along by the vessel’s side, when I was on deck, appeared like frantic 
spirits of the air, chasing and shrieking after one another, and tearing each 
other by the hair of their heads. ‘ The grandeur of the glooms’ on the 
Atlantic was majestic indeed: the healthiest eye would have seen them with 
awe. The sun rose in the morning, at once fiery and sicklied over ; a livid 
gleam played on the water, like the reflection of lead; then the storms would 
recommence ; and during partial clearings off, the clouds and fogs appeared 
standing in the sk ; moulded into gigantic shapes, like antediluvian wonders, 
or visitants from the zodiac; mammoths vaster than have i¢ been thought 
of; the first ungainly and stupendous ideas of bodies and legs, looking out 
upon an unfinished world. ese fancies were ennobling from their mag- 
nitude. The pain that was mixed with some of the others, I might have dis- 
placed by a fllip of the blood. 4 

“ Two days after we left Ramsgate, the wind blowing violently from the 
south-west, we were under close-reefed topsails ; but on its goo | to west- 
ward, the captain was induced to persevere, in hopes that by comin round 
to the north-west, it would enable him to clear the Channel. The ship 
laboured very much, the sea breaking over her ; and the pump was constantly 
Th ; 

“The next day, the 14th, we peng Le gas deal of water, the pump 
going as before. The fore-topsail foresail were taken in, and the storm 
staysail set ; and the captain said we were ‘ in the hands of God.’ We now 
wore ship to southward. 

“On the 15th, the weather was a little moderated, with fresh gales and 
cloudy. The captain told us to-day how his hair turned white in a ship- 
wreck ; and the mate entertained us with an account of the extraordina 
escape of himself and some others from an American | og who seized their 
hey > pinndered and made it a wreck, and confined them under the hatches, 
in the 
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dearth of go iy ay adventure is remarkable, considering the superstition 


of sailors. But their wits are none of the liveliest to be acted upon ; and 
then the sea blunts while it mystifies ; and the sailor’s imagination, driven in, 
like his body, to the vessel he inhabits, admits only the petty wonders that 
come directly about him in the shape of storm-announcing fishes and birds. 
His superstition is that of a blunted and not of an awakened ignorance. 
Sailors had rather sleep than see visions. 

“On the 16th, the storm was alive again, with strong gales and heavy 
squalls. We set the fore storm staysail anew, and at t the jolly-boat 
was torn from the stern. 

“ The afternoon of the 17th brought us the gale that lasted “0 gaan hours, 
‘one of the most tremendous,’ the captain said, ‘ that he ever wit- 
nessed.’ All the sails were taken in, except the close-reefed topsail and one 
of the trysails. At night, the wind being at south-west, and Scilly about 
fifty miles north by east, the Bog sheet was carriéd away, and the boom 
and sail had a narrow escape. We were now continually wearing ship. The 
boom was unshipped, asit was ; and it was a melancholy sight to see it lying 
next morning, with the sail about it, like.a wounded servant who had ee 
fighting. The morning was occupied in getting it to rights. At night we 
had hard squalls with lightning. 

“ We lay to under main-topsail until the next morning, the 19th, when at 
ten o'clock we were enabled to set the reefed foresail, and the captain pre- 

ared to run for Falmouth ; but finding he could not get in till night, we 
hauled to the wind, and at three in the afternoon wore ship to south-west- 
ward. It was then blowing heavily ; and the sea, breaking over the vessel, 
constantly took with it a ae of the bulwark. I believe we had long ceased 
to have a duck alive. The poor goat had contrived to find itself a corner in 
the long-boat, and lay frightened and shivering under a piece of canvass. I 
afterwards took it down in the cabin to share our lodging with us ; but not 
having a birth to give it, it passed but a sorry time, tied up and slippin 
about the floor. At night we had lightning again, with hard gales, the win 
being west and north-west, and threatening to drive us on the French coast. 
It was a grand thing, through the black and turbid atmosphere, to see the 
great fiery eye of the lighthouse at the Lizard Point ; it looked like a good 
genius with a ferocious aspect. Ancient mythology would have made dragons 
= these noble structures,—dragons with giant glare, warning the seaman off 
the coast. 

“ The captain could not get into Falmouth: so he wore ship, and stood to 
the westward with fresh hopes, the wind having veered a little to the north ; 
but, after having run above fifty miles to the south and west, the wind 
veered again in our teeth, and at two o'clock on the 20th, we were reduced to 
a close-reefed main-topsail, which, being new, fortunately held, the wind 
blowing so hard that it could not be taken in without the t risk of 
losing it. ‘The sea was very heavy, and the rage of the Be Gelieadon, 
accompanied with lightning. The children on these occasions slept, un- 
conscious of their danger. My wife slept too, from exhaustion. I remember, 
as I lay awake that night, looking about to see what help I could get from 
imagination, to furnish a moment's respite from the anxieties that beset me, 
I cast my eyes on the poor goat; and recollecting how she devoured some 
choice biscuit I gave her one day, I got up, and going to the cupboard took 
out as much as I could find, and occupied m in seeing her eat. She 
munched the fine white biscuit out of ny with — appetite and com- 
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seemed as if I had no right to so many little creatures into such jeopardy, 
with peril to their lives and all future enjoyment; but sorrow an ping. 
suggested other reflections too:—consolations, which even to be consoled 
with, is calamity. However, I will not recall those feelings any more. Next 
to tragical thoughts like these, one of the modes of tormenting oneself at sea, 
is to raise those pleasant a of contrast, dry and firm-footed, which our 


friends are enjoying in their warm rooms and radiant security at home. I 
used to think of them one after the other, or several of them together, read- 
ing, chatting, and laughing, playing music, or complaining that they wanted 
a little movement and must dance ; then retiring to easy beds amidst happy 
families ; and perhaps, as the wind howled, thinking of us. Perhaps, too, 
they thought of us sometimes in the midst of their merriment, and longed for us 
tonkate it with them. That they did so, is certain; but, on the other hand, what 
would we not have given to be sure of the instant at which they were making 
these reflections ; and how impossible was it to attain to this, or to any other 
dry-ground satisfaction! Sometimes I could not help smiling to think how 
Munden would have exclaimed, in the character of Croaker, ‘ We shall all be 
blown up!’ The gunpowder I seldom thought of. I had other fish to fry ; 
but it seemed to give my feet a sting sometimes, as I remembered it in walk« 
ing the deck. The demand for dry land was considerable. That is the 
point with landsmen at sea ;—something unwet, unconfined, but, above all, 
firm, and that enables you to take your own steps, physical and moral. 
Panurge has it somewhere in Rabelais, but I have lost the passage. 

“ But I must put an end to this unseasonable mirth.—‘ A large vessel is 
coming right down upon us ;—lights—lights!’ This was the cry at eleven 
o'clock at night, on the 21st December, the gale being tremendous, and the 
sea to match. Lanthorns were handed up from the cabin, and, one after the 
other put out. The captain thought it was owing to the wind and the spray ; 
but it was owin the drunken steward, who jolted them out as he took 
them up the ladder. We furnished more, and contrived to see them kept in ; 
— = captain afterwards told me s tanabd echoed, looking’ of on beg 

e ship, discerning us just in time, a ing v an 
terrible.” Next mentee. we saw her about two miles on our lep-bow, ying- 
to under bags It was an Indiaman. There was another vessel, a smaller, 
near usin the night. I thought the Indiaman looked very comfortable, with its 
spacious and powerful body ; but the captain said we were better off a great 
deal in our own sea-boat ; which turned out to be too true, if this was the 
same Indiaman, as some thought it, which was lost the night following off 
the coast of Devonshire. The crew said, that in one of the pauses of the wind 
they heard a vessel go down. We were at that time very near land. At 
tee tinee She beet at ene fear muetee oats Moor perhaps a shoal. The 
captain afterwards very ly made light of it; but at the time, being in 
the act of raising a cup to fis mouth, I remember he turned prodigiously 
grave, and, getting up, went upon deck. 

_ “ Next ey: Ga Gani oe a fe Dartmouth, and luckily succeeding this 
time, found ourselves, at twelve o'clock at noon, in the middle of Dartmouth 
harbour.”—pp. 434—454. 





——————— 


DR. CHANNING’S CHARACTER OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


A pamputer has lately been reprinted here which does honour to 
the name it bears. This isthe first of Dr. Channing’s publications that 
has fallen in our way: it is not however difficult to make out the class 
of writers to which be I He is a moralist who has not squared 
his notions by existing institutions or in a servile compliance with 
“stp lished prejudices he is nots philosopher after the manner of 
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Poley: He is able to see through the mischievous impositions with 


which rulers haye so long deluded the ignorant people: he compre- 
hends the folly, the vanity, the wickedness, of military glory, of am- 
bitious war, of diplomatic treachery, and all the iniquitous mysteries 
of state eraft. The Americans probably think him eloquent; the 
thinks so himself. This is a pity, for to this notion we must assign 
the vague and indefinite sentences in which the orator too often sacri- 
fices the sense to the sound. We would however gladly compound in 
our writers for a similar fault, if they would look upon the questions 
he discusses with the same enlightened views. We fear, however, that 
the moralists who examines every measure by the test of its usefulness 
to the people at large, and not to the interests of a particular class, 
are chiefly confined to the other side of the Atlantic: their great 
prototype is however an Englishman, whose name will be better known 
to posterity than it is to his contemporaries. By way of recom- 
ending this brochure to the notice of the world, we will quote a 
ew passages, premising, that the whole is equally elaborate, and the 
greater part equally deserving. 
The means which Napoleon employed in subduing the world are 
thus characterised: and the grand mistakes he made in his policy 
pointed out :— 


* Force and corruption were the great engines of Napoleon, and he 
plied them without disguise or reserve, not caring how far he insulted, 
and armed against himself, the moral and national feelings of Europe. 
His great reliance was on the military spirit and energy of the French 
people. Tomake France a nation of soldiers was the first and main instru- 
meant of his policy; and here he was successful, The revolution indeed 
had in no small degree done this work to his hands. To complete it he 
introduced a national system of education, having for its plain end to 
train the whole youth of France to a military life, to familiarize the 
mind to this destination from its earliest years, and to associate the 
idea of glory almost exclusively with arms. The conscription gave 
full efficacy te this system; for as every young man in the empire 
had reason te anticipate a summons to the army, the first object in 
education naturally was, to fit him for the field. The public honours 
bestowed on military talent, and a rigorous impartiality in awarding 

romotion to merit, so that no origin, however obscure, was a bar to 
what were deemed the highest honours of Europe, kindled the am- 
bition af the whole people into a flame, and directed it exclusively to 
the camp. It is true the conscription, which thinned so terribly the 
ranks of her youth, and spread anxiety and bereavement through all 
her dwellings, was severely felt in France. But Napoleon knew the 
race whom it was his business to manage ; and by the glare of victory 
ree the title of the Grand Empire, he succeeded in reconciling them 
or @ time to the most painful domestic privations, and to an unex- 
umpled waste of life. Thus he secured, what he accounted the most 
important instrument of dominion, a great military force. But on the 


other hand, the stimulants, which for this purpose, he was forced to 
apply perpetually to French vanity, the ostentation with which the 
invincible power of Franee was trumpeted to the world, and. the 
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spirit and pride of Europe, and jmplanted a deep hatred towards the 
new and insulting empire, which waited but for a favourable moment 
to repay with interest the debt of humiliation. 

“The condition of Europe forbade, as we believe, the establish- 
ment of universal monarchy by mere physical force. The sword, how- 
ever important, was now to play but a secondary part. The true 
course for Napoleon seems to us to have been indicated, not only by 
the state of Europe, but by the means which France, in the beginning 
of her revolution, had found most effectual. He should have identified 
himself with some great interests, opinion, or institutions, by which 
he might have bonag to himself a large party in every nation. He 
should have contrived to make atleast a specious cause against all 
old establishments. To contrast himself most strikingly and most 
advantageously with former governments, should have been the key 
of his policy. He should have placed himself at the head of a new 
order of things, which should haye worn the face of an improvement 
of the social state. Nor did the subversion of republican forms pre- 
vent his adoption of this course, or of some other which would have 
secured to him the sympathy of multitudes. He might still have 
drawn some broad lines between his own administration and that of 
other states, tending to throw the old dynasties into the shade. He 
might have cast away all the pageantry and forms of court, distin- 
guished himself by the simplicity of his establishments, and exagge- 
rated the relief which he gave to his people, by saving them the 
burdens of a wasteful and luxurious court. He might have insisted on 
the great benefits that had accrued to France from the establishment 
of uniform laws, which protected alike all classes of men; and he 
might have virtually pledged himself to the subversion of the feudal 
inequalities which still disfigured Europe. He might have insisted on 
the favourable changes to be introduced into property, by abolishing 
the entails which fettered it, the rights of primogeniture, and the 
exclusive privileges of a haughty aristocracy. He might have found 
abuses enough against which to array himself asa champion. By be- 
coming the head of new institutions, which would have inyolved the 
transfer of power into new hands, and would have offered to the people 
a real improvement, he might every where have summoned to his 
standard the bold and enterprising, and might have disarmed the na- 
tional prejudices to which he fell a prey. Revolution was still the 
true instrament of power. In a word, Napoleon lived at a periote 
when he could only pure ah a durable and universal control, ug 
principles and institutions of some kind or other, te which he wo 











seem to be devoted. 
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inconsistent with that’ vehemence of will, that passion for astonishing 
mankind, and that persuasion of his own invincibleness, which were 
his master feelings, and which made force his darling instrument of 
dominion. He chose to be the great, palpable, and sole bond of his 
empire ; to have his image reflected from every establishment ; to be 
the centre, in which every ray of glory should meet, and from which 
every impulse should be propagated. In consequence of this egotism, 
he never dreamed of adapting himself to the moral condition of the 
world. The sword was his chosen weapon, and he used it without 
disguise. He insulted nations as well as sovereigns. He did not at- 
tempt to gild their chains, or to fit the yoke gently to their necks. 
The excess of his extortions, the audacity of his claims, and the 
insolent language in which Europe was Spoken of as the vassal of the 
Great Empire, discovered, that he expected to reign, not only without 
linking himself with the interests, prejudices, and national feelings of 
men, but by setting all at defiance.”—pp. 17—25. | 


Further errors in Buonaparte’s scheme are enumerated ; among 
others, the elevation of his brothers to the thrones of Europe, and his 
imitation of the forms of the old courts:— 


“ Through the same blinding egotism, he was anxious to fill the 
thrones of Europe with men bearing his own name, and to multiply 
every where images of himself. Instead of placing over conquered 
countries efficient men, taken from themselves, who, by upholding 
better institutions, would carry with them large masses of the people, 
and who would still, by their hostility to the old dynasties, link their 
fortunes with his own, he placed over nations such men as Jerome and 
Murat. He thus spread a jealousy of his power, whilst he rendered 
it insecure; for as none of the princes of his creation, however well 
disposed, were allowed to identify themselves with their subjects, and 
to take root in the public heart, but were compelled to act openly and 
without disguise, as satellites and prefects of the French emperor ; 
they gained no hold on their subjects, and could bring no strength to 
their master in his hour of peril. In none of his arrangements did 
Napoleon think of securing to his cause the attachment of nations. 
Astonishment, awe, and force, were his weapons; and his own great 
name, the chosen pillar of his throne. 

“So far was Buonaparte from magnifying the contrast and dis- 
tinctions between himself and the old dynasties of Europe, and from 
attaching men to himself by new principles and institutions, that he 
had the great weakness, for so we view it, to revive the old forms of | 
monarchy, and to ape the manners of the old court, and thus to 
connect himself with the herd of legitimate sovereigns. This was 
not only to rob his government of that imposing character which might 
have been given it, and of that interest which it might have inspired 
as an improvement on former institutions, but was to become com- 
petitor in a race in which he could not but be distanced. He could 
indeed pluck crowns from the heads of monarchs; but he could not 
by any means infuse their blood into his veins, associate with himself 
the ideas which are attached to a long line of ancestry, or give to his 
court the grace of manners, which belongs to older establishments. 
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His true policy was, to throw contempg on distinctions which he could 


not rival; and had he possessed the genius and spirit of the founder 


of a new era, he would have substituted for a crown, and for other 
long worn badges of power, a new and simple style of grandeur, 
and new insignia of dignity, more consonant with an enlightened age, 
and worthy of one who disdained to be a vulgar king. By the policy 
which he adopted, if it be worthy of that name, he became a vulgar 
king, and showed a mind incapable of answering the wants and de- 
mands of his age. It is well known, that the progress of intelligence 
had done much in Europe, to weaken men’s reverence for pageantry 
and show. Nobles had learned to lay aside their trappings in ordina 
life, and to appear as gentlemen. Even royalty had begun to retrenc 
its pomp ; and in the face of all this improvement, Buonaparte stooped 
from his height, to study costumes, to legislate about court dresses 
and court manners, and to outshine his brother monarchs in their own 
line. He desired to add the glory of master of ceremonies to that 
of conqueror of nations.”—pp. 25, 26. 


At the present moment when a man whose sole claim is military 
success, is raised to the post of prime minister and manager of our 
national interests, it may be useful to read Dr. Channing’s distinction 
between military talent and general intellectual power:—- 


“ Military talent, even of the highest order, is far from holding 
the first place among intellectual endowments. It is one of the lower 
forms of genius; for it is not conversant with the highest and richest 
objects of thought. We grant that a mind, which takes in a wide 
country at a glance, and understands almost by intuition the posi- 
tions it affords for a successful campaign, is a comprehensive and 
vigorous one. The general, who disposes his forces so as to coun- 
teract a greater force; who supplies by skill, science, and genius, 
the want of numbers; who dives into the counsels of his enemy, and 
who gives unity, energy, andsuccess to a vast sphere of operations 
in the midst of casualties and obstructions which no wisdom could 
foresee, manifests great power. But still the chief work of a general 
is to apply physical force; to remove physical obstructions; to avail 
himself of physical aids and advantages; to act on matter; to over- 
come rivers, ramparts, mountains, and human muscles; and these 
are not the highest objects of mind, nor do they demand intelligence 
of the highest order; and accordingly nothing is more common than 
to find men, eminent in this department, who are almost wholly wanting 
in the noblest energies of the soul, in imagination and taste, in the 
capacity of enjoying works of genius, in large views of human nature, 
in the moral sciences, in the application of analysis and generalization 
to the human mind and to sockty, and in original conceptions on the 
great subjects which have absorbed the most glorious understandings. 
The office of a great general does not differ widely from that of a 
great mechanician, whose business it is to frame new combinations of 
physical forces; to adapt them to new circumstances, and to remove 


new obstructions. Accordingly, great generals, away from the camp, 


are commonly no greater men than the mechanician taken from his 
wor ‘In conversation they are often dull. Works of profound 
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conqueror of Napoledn, the heto of Waterloo, undoubtedly possesses 
great military talents; but we have never heard of his eloquence in 
the senate, or of his sagdcity in the cabinet; and we venture to say, 
that he will leave the world, without adding one new thought on the 
great theries, on which the genius of philosophy and legislature has 
meditated for ages. We will not go down for illustration to such men 
as Nelson, & man great on the deck, but debased by gross vices, 
dnd who nevet pretended to enlargement of intellect. To institute 
a comparison in point of talent and genius between such men and 
Milton, Bacon, and Shakspeare, is almost an insult to these illus- 
trious narits. Who cat think of these truly great intelligences; of 
the range of their minds through heaven and earth; of their deep 
intuition into the soul; of their new and glowing combinations of 
thought; of the energy with which they grasped and subjected 
to their main purpose, the infinite materials of illustration which 
niattire and life afford; who can think of the forms of transcendant 
beauty and grandeur which they created, or which were rather ema- 
nations of their own minds ; of the calm wisdom and fervid impetuous 
imagination which they conjoined; of the dominion which they have 
exerted over so many generations, and which time only extends and 
makes sure; of the voice of power, in which, though dead, they 
still speak to nations, and awaken intellect, ary 7 and genius 
in both hemispheres; who can think of such men, and not feel the 
immense inferiority of the most gifted warrior, whose elements of 
thought are pliysical forces and physical obstructions ; and whose em- 
ployment is the combination of the lowest class of objects, on which 


a powerful mid can be employed ?”—pp. 7, 8. 
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Herbert Milton. Sols. London. Saunders and Otley. 1828. Post 8vo. 
Herbert Lacy, by the Author of Granby. 3vols, Colburn. 1828. Post 8vo. 


Par nobile fratrum! A couple of fashionable gentlemen of un- 
doubted pretensions—privileged persons—received everywhere—hand- 
some, clegant, RN. Bg honourable, brave, gallant—deeply in 
love with ladies of perfect beauty, excellence, and a hundred thousand 
pounds. Such are the two Herberts—the heroes of this pair of 
“high life” novels, They have moreover in common a double-tongued, 

ouble-dyed villain, who plots through each of the three volumes with 
the same end—to secure a woman and a fortune; and the means they 
take are not very dissimilar—but here the resemblance ends. Herbert 
Milton is a clever, dashing, performance; but in its sketahed of life it 
draws in caricature ; in its sketches from the fancy it is wild and impro- 
bable; it mixes up, in short, the exaggeration of reality with the im- 
bility of the imagination. We admire the talents of the author, but 


nt his want of judgment, aid 1 down, hie book with » dissatisfied 
feeling. Bat no ove an accuse the ’ 
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good sense—Wwell-disposed, an accurate observér and writes from life. 
His subjects are as aristocratical as those of thé other novels of the 
same class; though this is no recommendation to us, still a good 
account of any influential portion of society is manifestly desirable. 
Mr. Lister’s picture has this advantage, that he does not confine his 
views to the frivolous and more contemptible divisions of the nobility of 
these realms. The people of “ Almack’s,’ and several other similar 
books, are a worthless race, of whom their milliners and grooms could 
give as accurate a history as anybody else. Mr. Lister’s experience 
has lain among a somewhat better set; and what is more, a much 
larger and more important stratum of the party-coloured House of 
Lords — the steadier; quieter and more respectable nobility —the 
families who spend the chief part of the year at their seats, and among 
their country neighbours, are the subjects of Mr. Lister’s pen. We 
should not be surprised if some of the aristocracy of Yorkshire felt a 
little sore at the near resemblance which traits of some portraits, if 
not whole countenances bear to some of the great men of those 
northern parts. Besides much well-drawn character, Herbert Lacy 
has a great deal of sensible remark on social questions. Novels pre- 
sent an excellent vehicle for deductions of this kind: this is their 
redeeming point. As for the story of Herbert Lacy, it is certainly 
more probable, and nearer to the experience of modérn times than 
usual; at the same time we confess that we cousider it all utterly 
impossible. The smooth-tongued villain Sackville, though admirably 
well drawn, goes much too far for a person of his prudence. We 
eannot however sufficiently admire the dexterity with which he is made 
to lie in every word he speaks, without permitting himself to utter a 
single falsehood which can be laid hold of, or which the simplest 
qualification will not turn into excellent truth. In picking ont soe 
extracts, pleasant, or justly remarkable for their goodness in any kind, 
we shall set aside the story altogether, and view them simply as iso- 
lated pieces of writing. 

The, first passage is the character of a kind of modern Will Wimble— 
a Mr. Luscombe—a hanger on:— 


“‘ Mr. Luscombe was a gentleman now on the vane of forty ; but who, 
still endeavoured to affect 


the stripling, always joined the most youthful group in company, and 


danced and with very young ladies, with all the zest of one-and- 
twenty. He was 4 very slightly endowed with the advantages either 
of birth, fortune, 2S amg or ce ; and who owed his success in “7 
chiefly to his humour, and to a certain ductility of character whi 


them with ter willi He was always useful t ina party, 
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The awkward squad of a shosting party would generally make bold to bet 
e 


that they would kill more = Luscombe ; and bad indeed must be 
billiard player, whom he did not put in spirits. In short, he was one 
of those passive ns, who seem to fill in modern society a similar situa- _ 
tion to that which was formerly borne by the court fool in the establishments 
of feudal princes.”—Vol. i. pp. 89—-91. 

Some of the principal scenes take place at the country-house of a 


Lord Appleby, who is however a very secondary person, as will be 
seen from the following clever sketch of him. He is the model of an 


empty lord with a fine house :— 

“ Hitherto we have heard nothing of Lord Appleby. At this, however, 
let nobody be surprised, for he was not a person much calculated to attract 
attention any where, though decidedly more conspicuous in his own house 
than in any other. He was inoffensive, mild, and amiable. His chief merit 
in society was that of being a perfect gentleman: his countervailing demerits, 
vanity and dulness. His conversation was languid and common place ; and 
its only approach to piquancy, consisted in a querulous tone of sickly fasti- 
diousness. His vanity was of a harmless kind, which few refused to humour, 
and was chiefly eo in an overweaning admiration of every thing that 
belonged to himself. His place, house, books, pictures, whatever he had, 
was infinitely better than any body else could possibly possess ; while, at the 
same time, he disclaimed receiving from them any positive pleasure, and 
always lamented the trouble and vexation which they entailed upon him. 

“ On the followin a Lacy was indulging him with a few civil 
comments upon the Sesaty Hunth , and complimenting him upon his 
liberality, in wes pe it open to the inspection of the curious. 

“ «Mr. Lacy,’ said his lordship, inwardly delighted with the subject, 
but looking the picture of [iy oe isgust ; ‘ never have a show house. 
I assure you, having tried it, that the plague, and the nuisance, and the 
annoyance, and the trouble, are something ectly inconceivable. Day 
after day, le come, and they are admitted: and in they walk, and away 
they ramble h your rooms, and go where you will, there you meet 
thém. As I say, for the time being, you are not master of your own house ; 
= house, as I say, is not your own: you are not master of own 

ouse. It is indeed a serious drawback from the trifling satisfaction of 
having things that are considered worth seeing.’ 

“ Lacy assented ; but said that it must be very gratifying to think that 
he had the means of giving so much pleasure, and, of improving 
the ~— his visitors. 

“ « Ah, yes—very true—it ought to be tifying, of course; though I 
must honestly comins that I do it rather 7 a duty than as any source of 
gratification. I have tried to remedy the ‘evil by vestzicting odalasion to 
certain daye—but all in vain; it would not do—the of applicants was 
too great. You see,’ he observed, pointing out two carriages which ap- 
peared in a distant part of porte: oe ‘a case in point—see how we are 
yer nae ee pepe ed eek toss 

was mentioning, so saying, taking e led into 
another room.”—Vol. i. pp. 96—99. a Soa 

The party landed from these vehicles proves.to be the family of a 
wealthy London attorney, partly retired from his professional engage- 
ments, and recreating himself and his family by summer excursions. 
> 9 a be rod a visitor at the house, so that Lord 

ppleby, as he passes ugh one of the rooms, is compelled to notice 
him, when the following characteristic Mr. Bag- 
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they were friends of hers, advanced towards them with the civil intention of 
paying his personal respects, at the same time looking at Agnes in a way that 
showed his expectation that she would perform the ceremony of an intro« 
duction. This was accordingly done, and Agnes then hoped that, after a 
few bows, and a few more words on either side, the conference would be 
ended. 

“ But Mr. Bagshawe, pleased with such dignified accession to his acquaint- 
ance, and anxious to acquit himself of a flourishing eulogium, which lay 
ready on his tongue’s end, after a qe] hem, and a glance round the 
room, addressed his lordship in a style which foreboded anything rather than 
a brief interview. 

“ «Your walls, my lord,’ said he, waving his hand, ‘ are well filled with 
food for the eye of taste. I must confess I was not prepared for such a 
banquet as your lordship spreads before your visitors. was told that I 
should be dazzled; but my expectations are quite exceeded, and I hope I 
may be allowed to congratulate your lordship on the possesion of this noble, 
indeed I may say, this peerless collection.’ 

“ The beautiful i RO of this speech was, in a great measure, 
lost upon Lord Appleby: but without reflecting that his eulogist had not yet 
seen more than a small and inferior part of the collection which he so warmly 
commended, he perceived that praise and admiration were the objects of his 
address, and with these, however administered, he was always disposed to be 
satisfied. He had a keen perception of vulgarity, and a pride which usually 
shrunk from the contamination of its approach: but his pride was less active 
than his vanity ; and in order to gratify the latter with flattery, even of so 
broad and clumsy a description, he ncalccendol. from pore good-nature, as 
he thought, to prolong his civilities to the Bagshawes. e smiled, frowned, 
shrugged his shoulders, raised his eyebrows, allowed that he had some good 
things, and then, affecting an air of fastidious indifference, vouchsafed to 
point out some object which was most worthy of their attention. 

“ « There is a picture,’ said he, pointing to a small Correggio, ‘ which I am 
not sorry to have got. I imported it myself. No one knows,’ he added, 
shaking his head, with a piteous look, ‘no one knows the trouble, and the 
money, and what not, which that small picture cost me—not more than I 
— t it was worth ; but more, I verily believe, than any other picture 

ave. 

“ «Only think! such a small one as it is!’ exclaimed Mrs. Bagshawe, 
measuring it with her eye, and looking from it, with surprise, to a gigantic 
Sneyders which hung above. 

* ¢ Quite a !’ said Mr. Bagshawe, who had gathered from the lips of 
Christie and Phillips, a few choice specimens of the poemeneny of the 
auction-room. ‘A very ital bit of the master, and in a remarkably fine 
condition. Your lordship eserves the thanks of the country for securing us 
such a treasure. Correggio is very scarce, my lord ; we don’t see him every 
day. In good preservation he is invaluable. Money can hardly buy him 


“ Lord Appleby made a grave inclination of assent, his better taste begin- 
ing to take a slight alarm at the essional tone of his visitor's remarks, 
and he directed his attention somewhat impatiently to another picture. 

’ “© Uncommon fine, indeed, my lord!’ exclaimed Mr. we. ‘The 

air of the head is beautiful—so flowing 

What a—look at it, my dear. Mrs. B., my lord, is fond of the arts as w 


as I. We have all our little turn that way. é 
what a breadth there is about it! I never saw a breadth in my 
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the subject, ‘an old acquaintance, I perceive. I saw the original of this at 
Milan. It is really a very perfect oer a 
~ « A cloud passed over Lord Appleby’s brow at mention of the word 
‘copy,’ and he felt as only a collector can feel. __ ae 

=] never hang up copies,’ he replied, suppressing, with a laudable effort, 
his generous glow of indignation. ‘This is a duplicate, if you will; but 
equally original with the picture at Milan. Oh, you shall be convinced, sir,’ 
said he, to the humnbled and apologizing Mr. Bagshawe, who was backing 
out of the scrape, with all the cumbrous dexterity of a well-trained dray- 
horse, ‘ you shall be convinced: you shall take nothing on my bare assertion. 
I will show you a remarkable variation, that, in my humble opinion, is quite 
conclusive. Look at the right foot of the left hand figure ; on that foot are 
six toes. Now, sir, I ask you, as a judge of painting, would a servile copyist 
have done that? Would any but the easy, negligent hand of the master? 
Impossible, every way impossible. That sixth toe decides the question.’ 

‘* Mr. Bagshawe hastened to repair his error by promptly assenting to his 
lordship’s remark, and assured him, that the sixth toe was a hundred pounds 
in the picture’s way in any auction-room in London.”—Vol. i. pp 107—113. 


The good sense of the author suggests to him, after representing 
these good people, the Bagshawes, in ridiculous contrast with persons 
of higher rank, and of different, if not better manners—that in the 
members of this worthy family themselves, there is nothing really 
ridiculous but their pretensions—the aiming at what they are not— 
a passion which unfortunately rages in England at the present day— 
for how many ages past it has distinguished the population of this 
country we are not aware—it is a chief source of misery now, and more 
generally the cause of ruin than any other folly or extravagance we 
can name. Mr. Lister has introduced into a conversation of his hero 
and heroine the following remarks :-— : 


«Tt is rather malicious in you to ask me a question that I am sure you 
can so well answer yourself. Yes, 1 cannot acquit them all. Mr. Bag 
shawe rather too much affects virt2, and a pretty mode of expressing him- 
self; but in other respects, when there is no immediate call for display, is 
a well judging, right hearted man. The eldest daughter is a little maniéré— 
at least before company, though a quiet, good girl at home. In fact, she 
has seen just enough of society to spoil her a little, and not enough to do 
her good. As to the rest of the family, I never feel much disposed to smile 
at them—they are so perfectly natural—they show you so plainly what they 
are, and seem to have no wish to pass for anything more. Tro be sure I am 
sometimes a little amused with Mrs. Bagshawe's misconceptions; but she 
would never be guilty of them, if she was not taken out of her element. 
People to be thoroughly ridiculous must be either affected or misplaced. If 
I could by possibility meet my relations, the Bagshawes, at Almack’s, I dare 
say I shou'd teel ashamed of them, though nevertheless I should be angry at 
myself for such a feeling. It is a very unamiable species of false shame.’ "— 
Vol. i. pp. 135, 136. 


The next personage we shall introduce to our readers is another 
empty peer, the Earl of Rodborough, a solemn coxcomb. Mr. Her- 
bert Lacy, the hero, waits upon hit with a polite offer from his 
father, Sir William Lacy, of the refusal of an estate, which Sir Wil- 
liam, himself, although it has been proposed to him, and he is de- 
sirous of buying, feels delicate about purchasing, as it is immediately 
contiguous to Lord Rodborough’s property. 

‘“« The peer, whom he was about to visit, was a hatidsome; 
looking map, now on the verge of threescore, but still vain of his fine pers 
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son, and endeavouring to render less visible the ravages of age, by youthful 
attire of the most fashionable kind. His prominent characteristic was an in- 
ordinate vanity which obscured many of his best qualities, and gave him an 
air of affection which, when his age was taken into account, caused many 
persons to undervalue the sense and talent which he really possessed. He 
was a strange mixture of arrogance and goodnature ; apparently difficult of ac- 
cess, and impatient of controul, but in truth, easily led by any one who would 
take the trouble to flatter his vanity ; and though repulsive and proud in his 
general deportment, was courteous and winning in his manner towards those 
who appeared sufficiently to acknowledge his high claims. With the great 
importance of the Earl of Rodborough, nobody could be more fully impressed 
than he was himself. Popularity he was both too proud and too indolent to 
court, and he rather took the opposite course of husbanding his civilities, 
and not making himself cheap and common in the eyes of his neighbours. 
Of them he affected to know very little; seldom asked them to his house, 
and paid off his scores, by a sweeping admission to occasional fétes. His 
hospitalities were generally confined to people of his own set, anda few 
‘ young men about town,’ who came to Westcourt to kill his pheasants, and 
dangle in the train of Lady Rodborough.” - - - - - - 

“ After a ride of eight miles, Lacy arrived at_the door of Westcourt 
House, an elegant and extensive mansion, in the Palladian style, built by 
the grandfather of the present lord. Lord Rodborough was said to be at 
home, and Lacy dismounted and entered the house. He was first shown 
into a waiting-room, containing a few family pictures, and some genealogical 
records of the antiquity of the owner’s lineage ; while the servant went to 
announce his presence to his lordship. After a delay well contrived, to im- 
press the visitor with an awful sense of the exalted presence he was about to 
enter, the servant returned to say, that Lord Rodborough was at liberty to 
see him, and he was conducted through several passages, to what seemed to 
be his lordship’s private sitting-room. His lordship was there discovered, 
seated in an easy chair, with a toothpick in one hand, and a newspaper in 
the other. 

“* As Lacy entered, he looked up with such anair of surprise, as might 
have led any one to suppose that he first became conscious at this moment, 
that such a person was in the house. This, however, was not the-case, for 
the servant had previeusly informed him, who it was that solicited the ho- 
nour of waiting upon him, and he had meanwhile been preparing himself to 
look as unprepared as possible. Peering with half-closed eyes at Lacy as he 
approached, he got up slowly from his chair, and leaning with one hand 
upon the table, that he might not appear to rise with too much empressement 
to receive his visitor, he extended to him one finger of the other hand, that 
held the toothpick, and motioning to him to take a seat, sunk back gracefully 
into his own chair. 

“ After answering Lord Rodborough’s gracious hope that his father was well, 
Lacy explained the object of his coming, and delivered the letter with which 
he was charged, and which his lordship received with as much condescension 
of manner as if its object was to entreat a favour instead of conferring one, 
Indeed, he had rather it had been so, for he was very much alive to the 
awkwardness of being indebted to his inferior. Great also as was his respect 
for that self-possession, which is the result of an acquaintance with good 
society, yet as Lacy was a very young man, and merely the son of a baronet, 
he would haye been better pleased to have seen him sheepishly overwhelmed 
with the awfulness of the presence into which he was ushered. He could 
then have been very gracious and encouraging, and would have kindly 
smoothed the terrors of his brow, in consideration for the feelings of the 
het youth. But as pecs did _ seem ape means aie bogarvony i. 

d only to the letter, and pointing to a roll of pa as My. Upe 
ta ‘While I am casting my eye over this, Mr. Lacy, he ob y added, 
dy ps you would like to amuse yourself with looking at that map. — 
ol. i, pp. 233-—238, 
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In the third volume we are once more introduced to the Bagshawes, 
who again give rise to some clever observations respecting the state 
of society in London, and the absurd prejudices which graduate the 
respective portions of it in the scale of fashion. 


“ Mr. Bagshawe, since we saw him at Huntley Park, had received a con- 
siderable accession of fortune by the death of one of his relations. He had at 
length resigned the profession of an attorney, which he had been latterly 
following rather lazily ; and, in obedience to the urgent and oft-repeated 
representations of his wife and daughters, had, early in the spring, quitted 
the legal quarter of the town, and given up his old neighbours and a good 
house for the worse and dearer one in Lower Grosvenor-street. He himself 
was not ambitious of change, and rather regretted it, when he compared the 
respective comforts of the two residences: but the ladies absolutely refused 
to stoop to such petty considerations. The situation, they thought, must 
amply compensate for all inferiority. Within sight of Grosvenor-square, and 
in the great thoroughfare from thence to Bond-street, even a hovel must be 
preferable to the best of houses in those regions which have been proclaimed 
in parliament as unknown. To Mrs. Bagshawe it seemed like a change of 
being, and she felt as if every thing that — could offer was now within 
her reach. Who shall describe the pleasure with which she viewed her new 
direction! She was even half sorry that the printer of her visiting card had 
deprived her of the pleasure of writing it there. 

‘“‘ J cannot find that in any other city, ancient or modern, this ‘ pride of 
place” has acquired such strength as in London. Wonderful is the magic 
which lies in those words, ‘ a good situation ;’ laudable the discrimination 
of some of its inhabitants. It would be almost possible, with their assistance, 
to make out a scale of the comparative gentility of the streets and squares. 
The claims of the latter would be easily settled. St. James’s and Grosvenor- 
squares would look down like rival potentates from a proud height of dignity 
on their humbler brethren of Berkeley, Hanover, af Portman ; and these, 
in return, may discharge their contempt on the minor northern fry of 
Cavendish, Manchester, Bryanstone, and Montague. But these can still 
treat others as inferiors. Many and nice are the gradations of square-hood : 
numerous are its steps of precedence. Even the distant Finsbury, separated 
from the ‘ world’ like ancient Britain, may have neighbours, in that remote 
and half-discovered region, with whom it may think it ‘ foul scorn’ to be 
classed; and these again may have inferiors, the knowledge of whose 
existence has not yet travelled westward of the meridian of Charing-cross. 

“«* Tell me your company, and I will tell what you are,’ says an adage of 
no mean wisdom ; but ta on would seem to scorn such extensive data, and 
limits the inquiry to ‘ Tell me your street.’ At the same time, — 
to say, it is almost the only place where vicinity hardly ever produces 
acquaintance: it would rather seem to repel it; for a next-door neighbour 
is proverbially unknown. Wherein, then, consists the mighty magic of 
situation? In truth we are somewhat insensible to its influence ; but we 
know that many feel it strongly. Difficult as it may sometimes be to define 
the peculiar advantages of what is called a good situation, it is easy to trace 
the feeling which assigns such false importance to these minute and trivial 
distinctions. Look at the dense throng of London society, and this will 
furnish the explanation. It is ascene of d te rivalry, where crowds 
press on like mariners from a wreck, filling to the utmost the frail boats that 
are to bear them to the shore, and each feeling that he should be safe if his 
neighbour were drowned. It is an over aed arena, where advancement 
is open to all who choose to struggle for it. There are no broad, impassable 
lines of demarcation ; nothing that compels the aspirant to despair of ad- 


mission to any extent of social honours: every claim, however trivial, may 
conduce to the desired success; and the pretensions of each individual are 


often made up of a number of particulars, too insignificant to be separately 
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considered. Thus the resources of vanity are taxed to the utmost; and he 
who can assert no other superiority over his immediate rivals, who are 
running with him the race of society, will probably discover that—he lives 
in a better situation. 

“The Bagshawes, in their migration, did but follow the feeling of the 
million; but they (and principally the lady) had augured too much from the 
happy transition. Mrs. Bagshawe seemed to have thought that their change 
of neighbourhood would necessarily be followed by a change of society: but 
she had not sufficiently considered that there is no neighbourhood in London ; 
and two months had passed without any flattering results. She looked 
wistfully at the Court Guide, where she saw with pleasure their homely 
name figuring in the list by the side of titles; but fm found that she was 
quite as far from any acquaintance with these personages as when two miles 
of building lay between them. Knockers were plied to the right and left: 
but such tantalizing peals seldom thundered at her door; and though the 
progress of her carriage at night was often checked by the throngs that flocked 
to neighbouring routs, she was not a wit the more invited. She also saw 
less than formerly of her old acquaintance in the distant quarter that she 
had quitted. She questioned herself whether she had been guilty of any 
neglect, and feared, in the simplicity of her heart, that her friends might 
accuse her of growing ‘ fine.’ But they had not paid her the compliment 
of so unmerited a suspicion. She had gained nothing in their eyes by her 
migration ; and if they now called upon her less frequently, it was for this 
plain reason, that she was farther out of their way.”—Vol. iii. pp. 76—81. 


The nearest approach which they make to intimacy with the aris- 
tocracy about them turns out to be an acquaintance between their ser- 
vants and those of a noble neighbour. The time of the young ladies is 
occupied with detecting the fashionables as they pass the windows : 
to know them by sight is considered the next step to a personal 
acquaintance :— 

“ The second Miss Bagshawe, who had been amusing herself with looking 
out of the window, broke in upon her tale by exclaiming aloud that Lord 


John Wharton was justgeturning from his morning ride. 
“¢ Dear me, how is!’ said Mrs. Bagshawe, with all the interest of 


an intimate acquain = But he is generally late ; and which horse is he 


riding, Lucy? Is it the grey or the black ?’ 
“« The bay,’ said Miss Lucy, who seemed to have been a critical observer 


of Lord John’s horses. 

“* T am sorry it isn’t the , said her mother, ‘ that Mrs. Jones might 
have taken a look at it. His fordship rides a charming grey horse sometimes, 
ma’am. Heis a very elegant young man, is Lord John ; and Lady Jane, his 


sister, is avery elegant young woman. She goes out a riding too. They live 
close by at their father’s house, the Marquis of Northallerton’s, next door but 
one, ma’am, and that is the reason we see so much of them.’ 

“* You are acquainted with them, then ?’ said Agnes. 

““* Why,’ said Mrs. Bagshawe, with a slight degree of hesitation, ‘ we 
know them very well—by sight ; but I cannot exactly say that we know 


them at present, to speak to; but some of our servants are quite intimate 
is’s people, and we see and hear a good deal of them, 


with some of the uis 
one way or other.’ ”—Vol. ie pp- 89, 90. 

This is an exquisite piece of vulgarity; it is for such touches as well 
as for its perception of character, generally speaking, that we prefer 
Herbert Lacy to his rival Herbert Milton. The latter novel, out of 
respect for Mr. Lister’s work, has been republished under the in- 


appropriate title of Almack’s Revisited. 
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HISTORY OF THE COURT OF CHANCERY, 


A History of the Court of Chancery ; with practical Remarks on the recent Com- 
mission, Report, and Evidence, and on the Means of Improving the Administration of 
Justice in the English Courts of Equity. By Joseph Parkes. Longman, 1825. 
One Volume, 8vo. 

Tis work, which is not yet published, but which will appear in 
the course of the present month, commences a new era in legal history. 
The History of Mr. Reeves and the Miscellanies of Barrington 
are mere dry and antiquarian records of the growth of law and 
English judicial establishments. The general “ Histories of Eng- 
land” have been palpably deficient in that important and valuable 
department of historical illustration connected with the laws and 
jurisprudence of the country. Legal histories have been generally 
undertaken to expound the value of ancieut institutions; Mr. Parkes’s 
History of the Court of Chancery is to illustrate the value of the 
principles of legislation and jurisprudence, by showing the ignorance of 
science in the founders of our early courts of equity and common law. 
A knowledge of technical and black letter law has been generally 
wanting in the popular historians of our country, and in the instance 
of Coke the excess of that occult and mystical learning smothered his 
senses and all taste for the science and principles of his profession. 
All the modern lawyers of great intellect and acquirement have been 
either absorbed in the craft of the law as a trade, or in the more 
gainful trade of politics. Moreover, they were too much interested 
in the spoils of the profession to acknowledge or to expose its grie- 
vances and unnecessary cost to the nation. The Barons in Magna 
Charta bound down their kings not to sell, deny, or delay justice ; but 
when the sale, denial, and delay of justice gave birth to places and fees 
(which distributed among the younger chi f the nobility com- 
pensated them for the endurance of inj n the people were 
left to shift for themselves, and the Ee stipulation in the charter 
became an obsolete statute. The last science also which in England 
has reaped the benefit of logic and correct reasoning is jurisprudence: 
the fact is singular; the cause involves a longer disquisition than we 
can now nifford. 

A second re-action in the interests of the Aristocracy has again 
taken place—they are caught in the web of their own sophistry: the 
state of the law has now entangled in hopeless intricacy, litigation, 
and plunder all the large landed properties and fortunes of the coun- 
try: the nobles and collective wisdom of the nation are therefore 
onee more interested in its reformation. This is undoubtedly one of 
the many causes operating in England for the reform and improvement 
of the laws. The vast commercial interests of the kingdom also, the 
natural anbjerts of litigation, have deluged the existing tribunals with 
actions and suits beyond what even the physical powers of the ad- 






ministrators of justice can duly try or determine. Lord Eldon was 
accustomed to bag the papers of the equity suitors till Paternoster- 
row would not have held the mass of written evidence scattered 
through the chambers of his law subjects, the equity draftsmen and 
solicitors; and which his lordship, because he bagged all the fees 
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logically thought he could therefore read and adjudicate: “I will take 
the papers home and endeavour to give judgment to-morrow.” Sir 
Lancelot Shadwell, the present vice-chancellor of the Court of Chan- 
cery, in his evidence before the Chancery Commission, and when he 
probably had not the rem in spe, asserted that “ the load of business 
now in the court was so great that three angels could not get through 
it.” Sir Lancelot Shadwell is now of course an archangel. There 
are certain phases in the human mind analogous to the constitutional 
changes of the body; and few classes of society have been so remark- 
ably subject to the pecuniary influence of these set periods of life as 
the lawyers. 

Added to these causes of legal reform, the science of jurisprudence 
has certainly been of modern and rapid stride. The pandects and 
the old jurists no longer command that exclusive adoration which for- 
merly prevented even men of genius from penetrating mysticisms and 
discovering reason. ‘The political changes in Europe, during the 
last century, brought forth the Russian, Prussian, and Napoleon 
codes; and North America having no ready-made-law suited to the 
demands of justice, and no sinister interests banded in corrupt sup- 
port of the sediment of bad law left by the mother country when 
she separated from it, soon used her unshackled energies to construct 
and improve the various courts of justice. All these concurrent 
causes have gradually induced a more original and fruitful study of the 
science of jurisprudence. Ultimately the philosophical and original 
mind of Mr. Bentham, the great parent of the science, opened a 
revelation of natural truth; and the rays of light are bursting on all 
nations of the earth. 

The English legislature also, interested for the reasons aforesaid, 
yea, and even the lawyers themselves, have gradually awaked to the 
importance of the subject, and foreseen the torrent of public opinion 
rushing against the antiquated erections of barbarous times. The 
nation may be said to be alive to this important subject, and all the 
political changes past, present, or to come, will not diminish the ne- 
cessity of legislative attention, or the certainty of some eventual and 
sweeping reform. The lawyers have begun “ to turn their backs 
upon themselves :” the house must be on fire when the landlord runs 
away. But levity apart, there is much merit due to the many able 
and leading practisers of the law who have lately lent a helping hand 
to the exposure of its abuses. The mention of names would be 
almost invidious ; but the legislative labours of Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Mr. John Williams, Mr. Brougham, and other members of the House 
of Commons; and the bold publications of Mr. Humphreys, Mr. 
Uniacke, Mr. Montagu, and especially the masterly evidence of 
Mr. Bickersteth before the Chancery Commission, should silence 
the vulgar calumnies of some, who, by a sweeping condemnation 
denounce the whole learned profession as fools or knaves, To this 
honourable list of members of the profession, aiding its advance- 
ee may be added the author of the History of the Court of 

ancery. 

Mr. Parkes has submitted the Court of Chancery as the anato- 
mical demonstrator exposes the human body to a complete and ana- 
lytical dissection. Antiquity is used not to sanctify defects, but to 
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trace their origin, that historical investigation may discover, with the 
cause the cure of the diseases of the legal system. At the same 
time the weaknesses of the antiquarian and historian, who generally 
pile detail on detail, whether or not they illustrate the object of the 
history, are avoided. ‘The work is a complete exposure of the fallacy 
of the adoration paid to the institutions of our ancestors, because 
they are o/d; and it completely dissipates the delusion, that the laws 
and legal institutions of this country were “ founded on wisdom” and 
“ first principles.” It is made manifest, that they were imperfect 
works, constructed in dark ages, for the temporary purposes of the 
days of their creation, always struggling with wry birth and cor- 
ruption for existence, and protected by a very limited appreciation of 
the real value or wants of justice. 

It is somewhat singular that no honest or searching history of any 
of our Courts of Law should have been previously undertaken or ae- 
complished, in order to trace, as to the fountain head, the origin and 
progress of abuses which have for some years past occupied so large a 
share of the public attention and complaint. It was singularly ob- 
servable in the annual debates on the Chancery question in the House 
of Commons, that no equity lawyer aided in the exposure of the nature 
or causes of evils with which the country rung; and not till the 
last two years did the profession either perceive or dare to animadvert 


‘on their means of getting bread. It is, however, most gratifying to 


know, thatin the instance of those who have so ably and disinterest- 
edly lent their aid in the public cause, not only honour, but profit in 
their profession, has followed their efforts, a merited consequence, 
which distinctly marks both the public and professional appreciation 
of their labours. Nor must the efforts of Mr. Peel pass unnoticed or 
ungratefully acknowledged. Mr. Peel has been the first legal re- 
former in power, and although he may as yet have accomplished 
little real amendment, he has given a tone to the feeling of the coun- 
try, a fashion highly useful in its consequences, of not only exciting 
public attention to the state of the law, but stirring up the profession 
to plans for its improvement. 

But to confine ourselves to the Court of Chancery. Mr. Parkes’s 
volume will be highly useful at the present moment. The important 
subject of the state and reform of the jurisdiction of Equity must at- 
tract the particular attention of the legislature during the present 
session of parliament. The question had slept during the preceding 
session. ‘There was no reason why it should have slumbered, but po- 
litical persons in England are apt to fall asleep under occasional cir- 
cumstances, and their parliamentary motions cease. All parties, 
however, are now pledged to the present and serious considera- 
tion of the imperfection of the Court of Chancery, except Lord Eldon 
and his eccentric attorney-general, Sir Charles Wetherell. Lord 
Lyndhurst, under every principle and motive, is committed to some 
real plan of improvement ; it is not merely his bounden duty, but his 
interest, and report has stated that his attention has been deeply oc- 
cupied in devising practicable remedies for abuses which are echoed 
throughout the country in louder and louder notes of complaint and 


despair. . 
This cormorant court has now within its jaws an increasing amount 
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of property, almost incredible. And the following account of its pro- 
gressive and inordinate funds in court, distinctly marks the insatiate 
nature of its vortex :— 
£. & d. 
1756, the total amount was 2,864,975 16 1 
See a Oh ae ee” DOO Is! «4 
pape. i ae oS eae ee 
eee Qe eR ge 
eee Srl rot eae oi gee 
1806 eee ee e- 21,922,754 12 8 
1816 ove eee «- 31,953,890 9 5 
1818 eee ove «. 33,034,520 0 10 


This amount has now increased to forty millions sterling! to 
which must be added its involvement in litigation and uncertain pos- 
session of various real and bankrupt property. 

The first chapter in Mr. Parkes’s history, argues the necessity of re- 
form in the Court of Chancery. The second details the nature and origin 
of that anomaly of law, unknown in all other countries, improperly termed 
Equity ; and the gradual way in which the king, who formerly heard 
petitions in person, subsequently referred them to his deputy. ‘The 
progress of the jurisdiction, and the administration of it, are then 
traced from the reign of Edward III. through all the dynasties, to the 
reign of James I. And it is not a little curious to notice the incessant 
representations of the Commons against the usurpation of the court 
and its chancellors, the invasion of the common law and the rights of 
juries, and the predictions of future evils. The deplorable nuisance 
of the court, during the reign of Charles I., is narrated in Chapter 
VII. from indisputable authorities and historical evidence, and tie in- 
numerable evils resulting from the political functions of the chancel- 
lor, are distinctly and boldly exhibited. Indeed the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the Commonwealth men, to break up and re-construct the 
court, are fully justified in the enormity of the then existing evils 
of the jurisdiction, which the country loudly demanded should be 
terminated. The history of the Court of Chancery during the Com- 
monwealth and Protectorate, forms the most original and valuable 
historical portion of the volume. It is an impartial and laborious col- 
lation of the journals of the two Houses of Parliament, and of innu- 
merable contemporary tracts and legal works from whence a new and 
singular light is cast on the proceedings of those calumniated and 
misrepresented times. After a review of the various legislative enact- 
ments of the republican and protectorate parliaments, and of the 
numerous books which issued from the press exposing the defects of 
the law, this chapter closes with the following remarks on this interest- 
ing period :— 

“ With the exception of a few tracts on the Chancery controversy, 
it may truly be asserted that no answer of any importance appeared 
in reply to these public impeachments of the corrupt state of the law, 
and that no counter authorities can be set off against the great names 
arrayed in the cause of its reformajion. The sweeping plans of the 
Commonwealth men, of course created a strong band of enemies among 
the number of those in possession of the goodly inheritances of the 
law offices. The old argument of antiquity, however, was their chief 
Fr. 1828. S 
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weapon, and all their reasoning was comprised in their title pages: 
their antagonists they were pleased to style a parcel of ‘ clay-pated, 
ignorant, green wits;’ as if assertions were proofs, and nick names 
incontrovertible logic. In lieu of reasoning, lampoons and satirical 
poetry in abundance were vented against the advocates and plans of 
law-reform. It was gravely contended that the law abuses were 
necessary to keep men from contriving mischief in the commonwealth. 
A quarto tract, entitled ‘ The Proposals of the Committee for Regu- 
lating the Law, both in sense, form, and practice, communicated to 
public view, by caper order and command,’ in the midst of its 
humour, apd forced ridicule on the law committee, speaks of the 
‘ court of iniquity,’ alias the Court of Chancery, where a man may be 
suspended and demurred in his just right, from generation to genera- 
tion, by the power of the purse.’ But the inimitable satire of Butler, 
in the following reign, is an annihilating set off against the ignorant 
humour of these laureat wits. 

“The corrupt state of the law was a copious subject of pulpit 
preaching by the fanatic religionists of these ultra religious days. A 
whole chapter, and a very amusing one, might be filled with the cita- 
tion of their preposterous but zealous arguments. Deuteronomy and 
the Decalogue were the only codes that could righteously or wisely 
regulate the practice of the courts of common law and Chancery; and 
all the difficult points of practice were to be decided by reference to 
cases in the Epistles. It is unnecessary to trace the causes of the 
Commonwealth fanaticism: every one versed in the history of the 
human mind will perceive them in the fierce collision of the Reforma- 
tion with the long established religion of Rome: popular feeling, like 
the torrent of laya on the burning volcano, the ebullition of which 
down the steep precipice is uncertain till the moment of its bursting 
fulness, usually runs in opposite directions. 

“ These Puritan lawgivers could not perceive that the Jewish law 
was of three distinct classes—moral, political, and ceremonial ; that 
the jurisprudence and customs originated in the peculiar circum- 
stances of the Jewish people and neighbouring nations; that they 
were founded on a theocracy, or civil government, in which the Jews 
considered God as their King, and themselves as his subjects; all 
which circumstances in no wise related to the state of England in the 
seventeenth century, Superstition, however, concealed these simple 
facts from the mistified intellects of our evangelical ancestors. 

“ It cannot be necessary to apologise for the unusual length and 
full details of this chapter; as the history of the law proceedings of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate Government is highly important, 
and has never before been fully investigated or collected into a digested 
narrative. 

“It is not within the province of this volume to indulge in any 
disquisition on the few beneficial results which immediately succeeded 
the ernerition te ee Stuart Pans the labours of the commonwealth 
men. canno eni their sanguine expectations were 
never realized, and that the most unfortunate consequences in many 
instances followed their ardent efforts. The causes of this grievous 
disappointment and ill success, did not result from any lack of vir- 
tuous motives or ability in the promoters of the different plans of 
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reformation : fhey are rather to be ascribed to the difficulties opposed 
by the effects of lon continued mis-government, of Cromwell’s usur- 
pation and selfish designs, and to the state of society, which was 
doubtless unprepared for forms and objects of government which anti- 
cipated the march of time. Liberty was an exotic that could not 
then flourish in the soil and climate of England ; but like the foreign 
plants, which by repeated propagation from seed, at length become 
inured to their new climate, it required to be nursed with long and 
diligent care until gradually enabled to thrive by its own native and 
unprotected vigour.” - - - - 

“ It would be equally irrelevant to detail many of the real national 
benefits which did originate in the commonwealth and protectorate 
policy; in the commanding and dignified relations of the kingdom 
with foreign powers, in the navigation acts and other important legis- 
lation. We need no further evidence of the honest and masterly views 
of the leading men of that eventful age than is exhibited in their plans 
of legal reform, which with more time, and under happier auspices, 
might haye conferred essential obligations on the country. And it 
would be equally ungrateful not to mention the admirable plan of 
Cromwell for voy Has A the constitution of parliament, which even 
Clarendon is obliged to confess ‘ was generally looked upon as an 
alteration fit to be more warrantably made, and in better times.” — 
pp. 137—139. 

A series of chapters then chronologically pursue the history of the 
court through all the subsequent reigns to the present period ; with a 
particular notice of the personal and professional character of every 
chancellor, the state of the court, the publications against it, and the 
innumerable but constantly abortive attempts of the people and the 
legislature to stem its usurpation, and remedy its scandalous abuses. 
The Great Plague was the only enemy which arrested its progress, 
and that was considered a visitation, if possible, worse than the evils 
of equity. The corruption, time-serving, and bigoted ignorance of the 
lawyers of early days, though proverbial, surpass all belief, as they are 
really faslered and exposed in this history. A more degrading record 
of knavery was never before presented to the political public; and the 
illustration, which the successive details of the history give, in tracing 
the evils of this monstrous court, is most valuable, and carries a con- 
Yiction to the mind which it is impossible to resist. This history will 
altogether explode the absurdly vulgar error, that the abuses of the 
court originated in the persons of modern judges, rather than in the 
tyssems and barbarous construction of the early jurisdiction, The 
character given of Lord Eldon justly exemplifies this dogma ; it discri- 
minately paints the rea/ character of the ex-chancellor, stripped of the 

arnish of his place-seeking partizans, and cleared from the party 
feelings and misrepresentations of his personal and contemporary 


Opponents :-— 
LORD ELDON’S CHARACTER, 

“ Lord Loughborough was succeeded by Lord Eldon, on the 14t! 
of April, 1801, and excepting the short intervening sheen 0 
Lord Erskine from the rth of Febrnary, 1806, to the Ist of April, 
1807, he retained. possession of the seals till May, 1827, When the 
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Character with needless asperity, or to withhold the meed of praise so 
justly due to the industry, integrity, and technical knowledge of 
equity which peculiarly marked his long career in the Court of Chan- 
cery. It is to be regretted that the judicial failings of Lord Eldon 
have been magnified into the one great and original cause of the evils 
of the court, which may give rise to a mistaken expectation that his 
retirement from office will of itself lead to the climax of its reformation. 
These pages demonstrate that the abuses attendant on the adminis- 
tration of English equity, are of remote origin and progressive accu- 
mulation: that long before Lord Eldon was born they existed in an 
equal degree, compared with the relative quantum of litigation before 
the court, and have merely been aggravated by his constitutional ten- 
dency to doubt and procrastinate. But although Lord Eldon is 
absolved from the moral responsibility attaching to the source of the 
abuses of his jurisdiction, he is deeply culpable in upholding and in- 
creasing them by a long continual denial of their existence, and an 
unceasing opposition to their investigation and legislative removal. 
Since Lord Eldon’s accession to the chancellorship the funds of the 
suitors in court have doubled in amount, and the real property involved 
has probably quadrupled. Many of the evils of his judicial reign have 
doubtless originated in the increase of litigation, arising out of the 
vast mercantile transactions of the nation. A country pre-eminently 
commercial, by the multitude and intricacy of its contracts, will 
engender lawsuits in a far greater relative proportion than other 
states. It was, however, the duty of a judge of liberal and com- 
prehensive mind, to have adapted his court to the new order of things ; 
and so far from the antiquity of the abuses forming any valid justi- 
fication of Lord Eldon’s conduct, it should have been an additional 
motive for securing his attention to the improvement of his extended 
jurisdiction. But he invariably discountenanced every legislative 
inquiry and proposed reform. The political night-mare of innovation 
haunted his imagination: in his legal vocabulary, reformation and 
revolution were synonymous, and the latter word was another synonym 
for destruction. He belonged to the old school of Aristotelian 
lawyers, deeply versed in the fictions, subtilties, and procedure of 
English equity ; and as a pedantic linguist conceives the acquisition of 
dead languages to be, not the means of acquiring knowledge, but 
knowledge itself, so Lord Eldon mistook the means for the end, the 
Sorms of Justice for the substance of Equity. Notoriously ignorant 
of, and by nature incapable of justly appreciating, the great principles 
of legislative science and jurisprudence, he superstitiously adhered to 
every thing old because it was ancient, and objected to the intro- 
duction of every thing modern because it was new. The progress of 
jurisprudence in other countries was not his study but his horror; and 
he would as soon have consented to introduce judicial improvements 
from abroad, as to admit foreign corn without ony Perceiving what 
is obvious to every reflecting being, that hasty decisions in doubtful 


cases furnish incontrovertible proofs of weakness of mind, he yet 
failed to discover that to distrust that which is plain, and doubt that 
which is clear, is an equally convincing evidence of imbecility of 
intellect. He greatly resembled Coke; though he prided himself on 
his imagined similarity to a man of much greater mind, the ‘impeached 
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revolutionist,’ Lord Somers. The arguments of Coke, in the preface 
to the fourth part of his Reports, exactly correspond with the reasoning 
of the late chancellor in favour of established and ancient law: ‘The 
Locrenses in Magna Grecia had a sharp law against innovation ; 
Plato denounces inventors of new things; Suetonius writes to the same 
purpose ; Periander of Corinth has an apothegm that old laws and 
new meats are fittest,’ ergo, the laws of England must not be altered ! 
The character given of Coke applies exactly to Lord Eldon; that he 
is ‘a mere great lawyer, and like all such had a mind so walled in 
by law-knowledge, that in its bounded views it shut out the horizon 
of the intellectual faculties, and the whole of his philosophy lay in 
statutes.’ No man has ever yet explored the heavens and surveyed 


the stars with a microscope.”’—pp. 351—354. 


The following extract from the preface further notices the character 
of Lord Eldon, and what is to be expected and sought from his 


successor :-— 


“ These pages might have been published at an earlier period of 
last year, but the political and ephemeral object of exposing the 
errors and depreciating the professional reputation of Lord Eldon 
was not the author’s purpose: the court, not the chancellor, is the 
subject of the volume. Since the greater portion was printed, various 
changes have taken place in the political administration of the govern- 
ment. A bigoted aversion to innovation has given way to an avowed. 
desire of keeping pace with time and the exigencies of the age. It 
was the wise saying of our greatest English philosopher and chancellor, 
that ‘ they who will not apply new remedies must expect new evils ; 
for Time is the greatest innovator: and if time, of course, alter things 
to the worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not alter them to the 
better, what shall be the end?’ It is now no longer fashionable to 
couple the existence of the Constitution and Judicial Establishments 
with the continuance of certain ministers and judges in office: the 
British public know that a sincere attachment to our national insti- 
tutions is perfectly consistent with the ardent desire of correcting their 
abuses oak extending their utility. Lord Eldon, like the Spartan 
lawgiver, would have fain sworn his countrymen not to alter their 
laws after his death till they heard from him on the subject; and, in 
imitation of the Locrian penal law, would have soon ordained that 
every proposer of a new statute should come publicly with a halter 
round his neck and adventure a hanging if he failed in his undertaking. 
But Lord Lyndhurst has succeeded Lord Eldon, and is pledged to an 
early and effective reform of his jurisdiction. The bold and com- 
prehensive mind of the new chancellor is able to redeem this public 


national curse of this court, when they possess the power to apply the 
remedy, will surely not. violate their words in their actions. The 
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“It is here incontestibly proved, that however the evils of the 
English courts of equity may have been aggravated by the judicial 
incompetency and errors of the judges who have presided in them, 
they originated and still exist in the system itself. Lord Lyndhurst 
may excel his predecessor in decision of character, but only so far 
will he remedy the abuses of his court; and unless his chancellorship 
be accompanied by a subdivision of labour, and a complete revision 
of the procedure and principles of the jurisdiction, it does not require 
the gift of prophecy to foretel, that in a very few years we shall 
witness a renéwal and increase of the public complaints of the abuses 
of the Chancery.” —pp. xvi.— xviii. 


The reniedial portion of the work is of course, though not histori- 
cally, substantially, the most important. A complete analysis is given 
of the various jurisdietions of the English Court of Chancery. The 
importance cad practicability of numerous reforms tending to remove 
the causes of litigation, or in other words, lessening the subjects of 
litigation, is first pointed out, viz.; the state of laws of real property, of 
the technical forms of conveyancing, the laws regarding trusts, cor- 
porations, and charities; the bankrupt laws and jurisdiction, and 
various alterations and amendments of the general law and judicial 
system of the country. For this great and necessary object, a real 
Cominission is proposed for the deliberate and honest consideration of 
évery department of reform. A stibdivision of the labour of the court, 
and of the jurisdictions, is proposed and particularised; and though, 
last, not least, the substitution of vivd voce for written evidence, 
oe however with the accompaniment of a jury,) and which Mr. 

arkes considets an amendment greatly éwiitidaleed: but all important. 
We cannot extract any portion of this part of the work, but must 
conclude with recommending it to the consideration of all those inte- 
rested in the grave and paramount question on which s0 much light is 
thrown by Mr. Parkes’s elaborate and valuable work. 


— ss 
———— — 








BOOKS, BOOKSELLERS, AND BOOKMAKERS, 


An eminent bookseller, the other day, declined undertaking the 
publication of a work that had been offered to him, 6n thé groand 
that it was contained only in one volume: adding, that if the author 
were able to expand it into two volumes, that he would then willingly 
give a satisfactory price for the copyright: Our uninitiated readers 
will not understand the philosophy of this arrangement. They must 
be told that it costs as mach to advertise a small book as a large one ; 
while the receipts are only half the amount. The cost of advertising 
amply consequently consumes the profits. Hence, an author who pub- 
lishes a work in one volume at his own expence, must ¢ither avoid the 
éxpence, and consequently the advantage of advertising, or he must 
forego all hopes of profit. A bookseller, whose sole motive is of course 
gain, will refusé to engage in & work which is not likely to remunerate 
him, Exceptions to this rule are numerous—for instance—school books, 
whieh, if they are sold at all, cireulate ah immense numberscientific 
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books, whose sale is limited and confined to a small class of men, who 
are on the watch for works which interest them, and do not require to 
be repeatedly told of the existence of a new work. Now, as most 
works are capable of expansion, by the application of a few arts of 
authorship, it is natural that the author should stretch his manufacture 
to the necessary magnitude, in order to secure the booksellers offer: 
the loss must fall upon the public, who not only pay in pence, but are 
more or less injured by having trash bolstered into a work that might 
otherwise be excellent—time is consumed, and half the instruction of 
reading lost—for two books might be read for one, which costs the price 
of both. This is one of the evils not of advertising, but of the expense 
of advertising. A publisher’s account is a curiosity; for in the pub- 
lication of a small work, it will generally be found, that the expense of 
making its existence known, equals the whole cost of printing it, of the 
paper on which it is printed, and of the boards in which it is folded. 

It is believed, and we know that it has been affirmed, by one of the 
houses of greatest business in the metropolis, that two out of every 
three works presented to the public, fail; that is, produces no profit, 
but generally speaking, leave a loss. This average will be varied by 
the greater or less judgment or astuteness of the publisher: some men 
are better judges of excellence, and some have a shrewder knowledge 
of what will ¢ake. Under this system, it is clear, the third book 
must remunerate thé publisher for the other two—he must either 
increase the proportion of the price, or he must pay less to the author, 
Thus the author and the public combine to pay the bookseller for his 
risk—to insure his deficiency in judgment and tact. 

All those who have dabbled in literature, have heard of the system 
of half profits. It is a plan to remedy the defects noticed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph: to save the public and the bookseller, and to throw 
the greater part of the risk of publication on the author. The pub- 
lisiier, it is true, secures him from all risk of loss, except the loss of 
such time and labour as he has expended on his work: and if an 
author produces a commodity not marketable, it is right that he alone 
should suffer ; if any body is to bear loss, it is manifestly the original 
author of alt cause of loss. This, however, is not the view which an 
author usually takes of this plan, and it is right that he should bé 
enlightened; the plan itself is, that the publisher shall defray all the 
expenses of paper, print, and advertisements ; but that,paying nothing 
for the copyright, the profits on the account shall be equally divided ; 
the bookseller, however, be it observed first of all, charging 10 per 
cent. on the gross receipts for his trouble of publishing. The 
author, sanguine in his expectations of success, enters readily into a 
scheme which bears every mark of fairness: he reckons upon profits 
which never accrue. He acts under a delusion, as the following 
considerations will show: when a manuscript is submitted to a 
publisher—if he is not himself a literary man, and a dabbler in 
authorship—for then there is no, answering for the ideas and mo- 
tives that may warp such men from. the high road of profitable 
tradé—the questions he puts to himself are:—1, Will the publication 
have a run.—2. Will it pay—3. Will it never move at all. If the 
PEASY Aare his respectful complimenta, tp. the author, and begs to 

ling the publication—for any or no reasop, as his courtesy may 
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direct. If the second—he sees the author, and proposes the half 
profits scheme—if the first, he makes the offer of a sum to secure the 
copyright. In publishing at half profits, his risk is small; for he has 
ascertained the claims to notice which the work possesses ; poetty 
he knows is waste paper; voyages and travels are sure of a certain 
sale; works of the imagination are useless, except cast in a certain 
fashionable mould ; didactic treatises depend upon the name of the 
writer; speculations are moonshine—philosophy, is on a level with 
poetry unless appearing under the auspices of learned societies or an 
established reputation. A shrewd man can tell exactly whether a 
work will pay, which is all he is anxious about—the per centage he 
takes, will remunerate him for his trouble, and the expences of his 
establishment: outlay of capital there is none, for he pays for nothing, 
except by bills at longdate ; and before they are due, he hassecured pay- 
ment, or nearly so, for the copies sold. In case he fails in his calculation, 
the failure cannot be great, unless he is a very unskilful person indeed, 
for a few hundred copies are sure to be sold; and the stock, which 
publishers have many ways of putting off, generally ends in squar- 
ing the account. Sometimes there is a balance after all deductions: 
an author may receive a few pounds, but we never heard of an in- 
stance of any adequate success attending this arrangement: for the 
publisher, if he is good for any thing in his trade, is sure to buy that 
which is really worth any thing: by worth, we mean saleable to such 
an extent as to induce him to undertake a speculation. The publisher 
has another advantage—the works on joint account give to the world 
the idea of a speculative and liberal mode of procedure: of a man in a 
very extensive way, and consequently bring a crowd of authors to his 
door. They moreover give him an opportunity of making his own 
works known to the world at less—and sometimes at no expense. 
They enable him to be liberal of other people’s publications to re- 
views and newspapers, and thereby get himself a name. A young 
author generally sacrifices his first, and probably best work in this 
manner ; if it is successful, his publisher will make him an offer of 
money for the next—which got up in haste to grow rich; and under 
the intoxicating influence of success, seldom equals the former. It 


’ is then the bookseller who suffers. 


Besides the direct means of advertising, the publisher generally 
wields one or more powerful instruments of producing the same effect 
indirectly. Under his influence he usually has some review, magazine, 
or literary newspaper—or if not the works themselves—the writers 
in them. For his own books his motives are strong enough to put 
these means in operation—not so with his works on half profits. The 
instruments alluded to—the reviews, magazines, and reviewers—may 
be considered as generally, if not particularly, under the influence of 
the booksellers as a body. For without their aid, a great sale is 
scarcely to be expected: and with their opposition, the greatest efforts 
are necessary to support an independent existence. The public cannot 
appreciate the sacrifices which in this struggle are made partly for their 
sakes under a sense of duty, and partly for the satisfaction of private 
feelings of justice and honour : neither are they aware how easy it would 
be to sail down the stream with a fair wind ; for an honest and impartial 
criticism requires time and talent: but a mass of indiscriminate eulogy 
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costs nothing—except indeed to the writer’s conscience. Since the 
public have not intelligence to select their guides, the only parties to 
be considered are the proprietors of the critical works and the pro- 
prietors of the Books, who, be it observed, have the selling of both the 
work and the criticism. They can blast or puff as they list: and the 
common interests of trade teach them what to do. Unhappily the 
bulk of purchasers, unable or unwilling to judge for themselves, listen 
to any stupid bookseller’s gossip, and form their opinions (if such can 
be called opinions) accordingly—and they are deluded. 

_ The greatest mistake made by authors is to suppose, that, educated as 
gentlemen, and enjoying their society and mode of life, authorship can 
support them. No man ought to expect more from authorship than 
payment for his manwal labour in writing. If he will estimate his work 
as a law-stationer does, by the same number of pence per folio, he will 
probably not be disappointed, on the supposition that he is a man of 
talents and judgment. Sir Walter Scott may be quoted as an exception, 
and we give those who differ from us all the benefit of this single 
instance. Southey might, perhaps, be mentioned as an exception also: 
but setting aside his receipts for articles in reviews, which we exclude 
from present consideration, we would venture to assert that had he 
spent the same time in the office of a law stationer, or other copyist, 
that he would have been equally well paid for his time. It follows 
that all the headwork must be thrown in: consequently no man, unless 
he derives a sufficient livelihood from other sources, can afford to write 
books. Novels and poetical Tales, such as those of Byron, may 
perhaps be quoted against us; and the munificence of Mr. Colburn 
referred to as a proof of the unsoundness of our doctrine. Let it how- 
ever be remembered, that a man can only write two or three novels of 
the class alluded to in his lifetime: his experience will of necessity be 
exhausted. That it is an easy thing for any idle man to write one or 
two, and that consequently crowds of competitors are entering the field, 
composed of persons moreover who possess the grand recommendation 
of having distinctions to be puffed, and not standing under the necessity 
of imposing hard terms upon the publisher. Genius of a very rare 
character might spring up in either of these departments ; and genius, 
to a certain extent, is secure—we are speaking of superior, but at the 
same time ordinary, acquirements. 

In other classes of publication, if a man has accumulated pra ‘ical 
or theofetical information, it is probable that a demand exists for it 
when condensed into a book—but one book may hold all the informa- 
tion which a life has accumulated. In cases where the information 
has to be collected from a vigorous and intelligent perusal of other 
works, as in the compilation of a history, it will be found that a 
common clerk in a banking-house is better paid. Let the reader refer 
to the accounts which exist of the price given for suchworks as Gibbon’s 
History for instance, and then set against it the outlay in books, and 
the quantity of time bestowed upon it. Gibbon received, we believe, 
six thousand pounds for his work ; a sum not exceeding the expense 
of the library he found necessary to supply the materials ;—-dedueting, 
however, only the interest of thissum, and taking into account the num- 
ber of years during which he was occupied upon his work, he probably 
receives at the rate of about two hundred pounds a-year; an income 
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which at Lausanne might perhaps pay his house-rent, and keep his 
sedan. We have heard that Mr. Mill received fifteen hundred pounds 
for his work on British India: judging from the labour consumed in this 
elaborate work, and estimating the remuneration at the rate which a 
confidential attorney’s clerk is paid, we are convinced that five thousand 
pounds would not have been an equivalent for the copyright to him. 
Probably the sum given was fully equal to the marketable value of it. 
We are acquainted with instances of authors, who, pursuing the more 
dignified lines of study, have published several works accounted works 
of importance and deep research in the world of literature, and which 
have raised their names to high consideration in the public estima- 
tion; these gentlemen have declared themselves not merely unremu- 
nerated for either time or talent, but considerably out of pocket. 
There are other instances of men paying publishers bills to the amount 
of four or five hundred a-year, for the pleasure of enlightening a world 
which will not be enlightened. ‘These gentlemen complain loudly of the 
stupidity and ingratitude of the public: of its wretched taste, of its 
love of trash, of the baseness of critics. The truth is, that men ought 
not to write for a pecuniary return; much less ought they to propose 
to make literature a profession, and expect to live by the sale of their 
productions. This not only causes much pain and disappointment in 
the parties themselves, but the idea that literature is a good trade 
misleads many an unhappy individual, and seriously injures the quality 
of literature itself. ‘This is done in many ways, by producing a great 
number of works, which injure one another by a ruinous competition: 
by creating hasty and undigested publications, which, written only to 
serve a temporary purpose—the procuring of money, aré hurried into 
the world by their authors as fast as their own imperfections hasten 
them out of it: by degrading the general character of authors who 
undoubtedly would stand much higher with the world, and conse- 
quently take a higher place in their own respect, if they were induced 
to publish wholly or chiefly by a desire to inform or improve. man- 
kind, or to secure a lasting fame. No one can tell how low the 
expectation of pay has descended in literature, unless he has been 
admitted into the confidence of a periodical publication. The mere 
boys and girls, who can scarcely spell, scribble their first lines under 
a notion of being paid, and well paid. 

The earliest stanzas which tsed fortierly to be writteti in honour of 
a mother’s birthday or a sister’s wedding, are now no sdoner indited 
than sent to a magazine for publication ; the article of remuneration 
being delicately but firmly insisted tpon. The first efforts of imagin- 
ation in a tale, or the first disquisition or essay boldly written, and 
which we should have expected formerly to be either timidly shown to 
a friend, or in a moment of modest diffidénce committed to the flames, 
are now sent round to every petiodical, with notes, impudently and 
importunately begging for an immediate returi in the shape of money 5 
and in case of no notice being taken of thesé precious productioiis, or 
of their being thrown among a heap of similar papets, or perhaps into 
the fire, angry letter succeeds angry letter, demanding instant resti- 
tution of the “ property so shamefully withheld,” or its “ equivalent it 
a& check.” More arg Bae frequently oécar: let 4 man fall 
into misfortuné or unhappily become the inmate of a prison, he scrawls 
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some wild and incoherent stuff, and sending to the editor of the first 
periodical that occurs to his memory, accompanies his paper with a 
pressing request for an immediate return of its value and with a 
melancholy account of his distress. 

It is but a piece of retributive justice that the periodicals, which have 
done more to infuse this mercenary spirit among writers, should be 
most exposed to the inconvenience arising from it. The practice which 
modern periodicals have introduced, of paying their contributors ac- 
cording to the length of their articles, is absurd: not quite so absurd 
as paying a tailor according to the length of the lappels of his coat or 
the legs of his trowsers. There are many elements of value in a paper 
besides length, which, in fact, ought to vary inversely with payment after 
a certain standard has been exeeeded This practice, however, of pay- 
ing by sheet or by page, has spread the notion, that writing sonnets to 
a publisher is like writing checks on a banker. The great inequality 
which this estimate by length has induced into payment is another evil. 
It has caused writers to receive great sums, who have earned them 
neither by labour nor talent; and in cases where great research and 
great power have been concentrated in a small space, the contributor 
has gone without adequate reward. The latter evil is scarcely so great 
as the former. The system of payment in periodicals has been attended 
with the further evil of bringing into the field a regular army of mer- 
cenaries, who have driven out the occasional contributor, and have led 
many publications, which commenced with a body of great power, to 
depend solely upon men whose trade it is to supply criticisms by the 
gross: men altogether of an inferior order in every consideration. It 
is a {tradesman’s notion, that a critical work can be carried on with 
success—if only he is “willing to go to the expence!”” No money can 
compensate for the want of union, of intensity of purpose, of a she nk 
ing and harmonious spirit infused into a publication by a good editor 
and his party: men whe are bound together by common purposes and 
common tastes. 

The fact is, that literature, and professors of literature, are both 
still in a very anomalous state. They are the irregular growth of 
accident, and neither are as yet placed on a right footing. A “ man 
of letters” in France has always been an accredited character: some- 
time before the Revolution he was, perhaps, too much of a hanger-on ; 
he was'always, however, esteemed, and at length the “ men of letters,” 
as a body; acquired great influence: at any rate, no man in France 
was ashamed of being known as a literary character; and no one, not 
even the humblest and most ignorant, would refuse to acknowledge his 
claims to consideration. We believe that a gentleman in England 
would much rather be announced as astockbroker, or sugarbaker, than 
a literary man—a character which would lead him to be shunned as 
a person of low occupation, vulgar manners, and dangerous society. 
There may be some foundation for this: for literature is unhappily 
professed by many who were never educated, and whose sole title to its 
honour consists in the manufacture of paragraphs for a newspaper. 
Chiefly, however, the contempt bestowed on the name of “ homme de 
lettres,” arises from an Englishmah’s réspect for wealth, and his con- 
témpt for every thing poor. It is d common-placé, of universal recep- 
tion, that an author must be poor—a poor devil— living upon his 
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wits,” “ getting his bread by his pen,” and hardly doing that: hence 
much of the obloquy bestowed upon the character. Much may arise 
from ignorance of the real nature of a literary man’s pursuits. If 
he writes, libels are often thought to be his daily task: men have 
heard of mercenary pamphleteers, of fellows who sell personalities 
and get a scoundrel’s livelihood by threatening pnblications. It. is 
curious to examine into the nature of a country gentleman's notion of 
a writer: and we well knew a member of the Upper House, whose 
daily theme after dinner, when he had passed a certain mark over the 
bottle, was furious and incoherent declamation against authors, 
because, at an election, before he came to his full title, some writers of 
placards and hand-bills had exposed the shallowness of his pretensions, 
and shown up some of his private vices. 








CROCKFORD’S: OR, LIFE IN THE WEST. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE RIGHT HON. ROBERT PEEL, M. Pe 
London. Saunders and Otley. 1828. 


Tas is the second edition of a work which we had never heard had 
come toa first. Anxious to see the quality of that which so rapidly 
gained favour, and more particularly desirous of looking into a novel 
which Mr. Peel (a political sun in a partial eclipse, as the dedication 
has it), permits to be dedicated to him, we have turned over its pages. 
The author is said, in the puffs of the day, to be a “sporting noble- 
man :”’—a fact which internal evidence would confirm. The author is evi- 
dently either a lord or a footman, for no other classes treat the rules of 
grammar and orthography with equa! contempt. The novel opens with 
the announcement, that near the close of June, 18—, the Marquis of 
Meadowdale entertained at dinner, “ which he was often accustomed 
to do,” a few select and distinguished friends at his splendid mansion 
in Portman-square. After the ladies have left the table, the gen- 
tlemen stay behind to push the bottle about: the reason of this 
novel proceeding is thus explained. The Marquis— 


—‘* Thinking it a good old English custom, where it is not indulged too 
far,—one whuse social, friendly, and hospitable appearance cheers the heart, 
unfetters the mind of forced formality, impulses an interchange of sentiments, 
displays to view kindred souls, and rents asunder the veil which idle fashion and 
diffidence olscures the ingenuous and spontaneous effusions of the heart.”’—V ol. i. 
pp- 2, 3. 


The finest little “ effusion of the heart,’ in this conversation from 
which the veil is rent is the following :— 


“«« Well,’ said the Marquis of Meadowdale, addressing himself particu- 
larly to Sir Walter Mortimer, changing from trifling sallies that were flying 
about to a subject of national interest, ‘what are we to think of the recent 
breaking up of an administration whose principles led the country gloriously 
and a through a long and sanguinary war, against a mighty foe, 
before whom the great powers of the Continent bowed, and to whom the 
prosperity of England was as a cancer which, it seemed, was either to prove 
mortal to his political existence, or be eradicated by the total ruin of a 
the mistress of the sea—of nations,—and the enlightener of the world?’ ”— 
Vol. i. pp. 3, 4 
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What can be clearer than that the Marquis is a member of the 


Upper House # 

The conversation recovers after this sprightly sally, and Sir Walter 
Mortim er, the hero and exemplar of the book, pronounces this eulogy 
on Mr. Peel.—We are no longer surprised at the “ permission.” 


« « Mr. Peel, uniting rare and serviceable talents, with conscious rectitude, 
unbending integrity, and political consistency, which, mingling with every 
estimable impulse in private life, gave atone and character to the performance 
of his various and important duties, so congenial to the habits and happiness 
of the people—the spirit of the times, and the prosperity of the empire, that 
the hearts of all are penetrated with the deepest respect and favour; con- 
vinced that the high office in the state he held, could not have devolved to 
abler or better hands. The progress the right honourable gentleman is still 
making to ameliorate our jurisprudence and render it more consonant with 
justice and humanity, is at once worthy of the heart to feel its aptitude, and 
the mind to conceive its accomplishment.’ ”— Vol. i. pp. 5, 6. 

The liveliness of this brilliant party is at length broken in upon 
by a summons to the ladies. 

“The summons was instantly obeyed by Sir Walter Mortimer, with infi- 
nite satisfaction, as nothing to him was more pleasing than the society of 
ladies of high refinement, accomplishments, wit, and beauty ; and more es- 

ecially, as he would join one, who the silent throbbing of his heart when 
™ thought of, or approached, told him was far otherwise than indiflerent to 
its dearest and choicest affections.””—Vol. i. p. 15. 


Lady Eliza, the Marquis’s daughter, captivates the Baronet, 
with some music: a Swiss piece, called the Marquis’s “tit bit,” is 
particularly admired, also a German piece. The author observes, with 
great taste respecting the latter, that “many German pieces are 
capable of being played with magic harmony.” Lady Eliza played 
delightfully “on the piano; every key was touched with a feeling and 
softness, that each note seemed to breathe one upon another, so as to 
produce the most melting effect.” 

Lord Meadowdale was a very upright man and enlightened senator: 


“« His lordship always recommended mild and conciliatory measures, when- 
— any class of mechanics were thrown out of employ and starving.”— 
‘ol. i. p. 23. 


The Marchioness is equally exemplary ; especially in her dislike of 
large parties. 

‘« She never approved of those large assemblies, which from the variety of 
characters and costume, and the crushing that attends them, corresponded, 
her ladyship thought, very nearly with the idea she had formed of a masque 
rade.”——Vol. i. p. 24. 


But Lady Eliza was ‘the most bewitching of beauties, as any one 
may see from the description of her. 

“ Lady Eliza Mary Dawn was so highly embellished by nature and cultiva- 
tion, as would make her an object of interest and attraction in all relations of 
life. Her ladyship was rather above the common height, of the most exqut- 
site proportions, and a waist extremely unique and all 

** Her eyes were dark blue and fall, surmounted with a brow rather dark, 
finely arched, and emmossed in long silken lashes, through which they 
flashed the milest and purest beams of unassuming modesty, tenderness, in- 


ier chin was small and round, with o aight Sah of light pink upon is 
summit. Her high and polished forehead was partly overshadowed by long, 
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fine, dark, luxuriant auburn tresses, confined a little near the temples, but al- 
lowed to fall wildly by the side of ¢wo pretty little ears, and which every move- 
ment of the head, or passing breeze, would throw into some new fantastical 
form, and vary the golden hue of each ringlet, as it gracefully fell to find a 
resting place about the well-rounded shoulders, or on the most lovely, snowy, 
and glossy bosom ever beheld. 
‘ Their skin transparent, and glossy fair, 
As their milk had creamed in circle there.’ 

And the small blue veins branching down like the fibres of a leaf, or the in- 
lets of a river, seemed ready to me 4 through the delicate texture of the skin 
that confined them, which, though covered with richly worked muslin, could 
not escape the eye of a lover.”—Vol. i. pp. 25—28. 


Sir Walter, the baronet already spoken of, is a man who has seen a 
great deal of the world; and has turned all his experience to the 
improvement of his virtue and his fifteen thousand a-year. That he 
was quite universal in his knowledge may be vouched for. 


‘¢ Quaffing iced champagne and claret at Stevens’s at one time, and then 
proceeding on through every varied scene, even to the smoking a segar and 
taking his ‘go’ of brandy, Welch rabbit, and ‘ nip’ of ale, at certain places 
famous for such entertainment; at another, the colonel had the widest range 
whereby to lay in a store of useful knowledge which an enlightened, well- 
regulated mind like his could wish for; no practice in life scarcely but what 
he thus became intimately acquainted with.”—Vol. i. pp. 35, 36. 


The vices of gaming this perfect gentleman had avoided as well as 
every other stain :— 


« At this time many a ruined gambler and casual person who happened to cross 
his path, had to thank him for the means of satisfying the cravings of 
hunger. Some of his acquaintances practised deeply upon his credulity, 
which, bageshes with the information ™ obtained from time to time, from 
persons whose company he purposely fell into, and whose reckless confidence 
was often given, when they wanted to ‘ borrow’ of him a crown or so, gave 
him such a clear insight into certain transactions of the world, that enabled 
him ultimately to disrobe them of their false appearances, and view them in 
their proper colours.”—V ol, i. p. 34. 


It was very natural in the Marquis of Meadowdale to be anxious to 
secure so perfect a character as a friend to his son, the Earl of 
Upland. 


«The straight forward, manly and upright commentaries upon passing 
events, which were ‘ever and anon” falling from the lips of Sir Walter 
Mortimer, could not fail to be entertaining and instructive to any one, but 
more especially to a young nobleman little informed upon the ways of men, of 
unsteady notions, and who was destined sooner or Jater to inherit a high title 
and 70,000/. a year—an object ever surrounded by the heartless temptations and 
knavery of the world.”—Vol. i. pp. 36, 37. 


Sir Walter, however, designs to be more than a friend to lovely the 
Lady Eliza; he only watched to know her sentiments, for he felt sure of 
meeting with no bar to his affection with the heads of her ladyship’s 
family —Vol. i. p. 37. 

The Marquis of Meadowdale the yery day after this dinner sud- 
denly comes upon his son in the Park, in the midst of a knot of “ legs” 
of quality. The scene is described with much nature ;— 

“The Marquis of Meadowdale and Lady Eliza were enjoying their’ after 
noon's ride aloué the park, accompanied by Sir Walter Mortimer, and when 
winding round by the statute of Achilles from the new road by the Serpentine 
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River, which leads to the pretty bridge that separates Hyde Park from Ken- 
sington Gardens, the party came suddenly in view of a cluster of horsemen, 
for the major part what are called ‘ sporting’ noblemen and gentlemen. 

«‘ The day was hot, which they appeared to feel, for scarcely one of them 
sat his horse properly ; two or three were dismounted and resting their arms 
over the we v0 some were leaning upon their elbows upon the backs of 
their steeds ; one had his knee apop the saddle, and supported his leg with his 
hand: another was seated upon his horse, like a boy upon a bench, with both 
legs on one side; two others had thrown their feet out of their stirrups, and 
their legs were carelessly dangling by the sides of their Rosenantes, like those 
members af a Guy Fawkes over a pole, as if they did not appeartain to their 
bodies. 

“There was nothing remarkable to distinguish the rest, excepting that 
Lord Upland was of the number, who, upon seeing the trio approach, imme- 
diately clapped spurs to his horse and joined them, 

“ His Lordship had no. sooner iefe them than he immediately became the 
subject of conversation, which is always the case with every new candidate in 
the arena of fashionable life, or in any other grade of society. 

“‘ Honourable George Foppery—in a drawling affected manner, at the same 
time taking a segar case out of one pocket, and a gold-mounted phosphorous 
box and matches out of another, from which he took a segar ‘ perfume a la 
rose,’ (on this hot day)—‘ Who the de-veal, Oaks, is that fel-lowe just rode 
off ?—Egad, my lord, he sits his horse monstrously well.’ 

“Lord Oaks —*‘ D——n me if I know, George, but he has just joined 
the Marquis of Meadowdale, a thundering rich old buck.’”’—Vol, i. pp. 
39—41. 

The Honourable George Foppery, the brother of the Earl of Seaton, 
“was a good-hearted fellow, but possessing little sense to guide him. 
He had scarcely acquired the knowledge how to speak his own lan- 
guage. He had just come to a fortune of 22,000/. a year, left him by 
a maternal uncle, which was going from him as fast as possible.” Lord 
Oaks was a very inferior character; “ he had crept under the rose into 
a common gaming-house concern, in conjunction with an honourable 
colonel, the brother of an earl, who derives his title from an insular 
island and a French party.” 

The detection of his son in such company, gave the marquis great 
uneasiness ; and he could not permit Sir William to leave him that 
day without returning home with him to dinner. Sir William's obliging 
conduct is described with great delicacy and simplicity. 

“On the return of the family party to Portman Square, after assisting Lady 
Eliza to alight from her horse, and handing her ladyship to the drawing-room 
to the marebioness, who had been out in the carriage all the morning shop- 
ping» the baronet bowed his leave, and was on the point of mounting his 

orse in order to meet a tavern party, when the marquis expressed the plea- 
sure he should feel by his staying to dine. 

“ The invitation was given in a tone expressive of the great desire of the 
marquis, that it should be complied with. Sir Walter, therefore, dispatched 


his groom with a note of excuse to his tavern friends. 
‘* It was not from any particular desire to go, that he made a movement to leave, 
though he always wished to keep his engagements.” —Vol. i. pp, 58, 59. 
While the ladies went to dress, the gentlemen, who did not dress 
after their ride, remained in the parlour adjoining the dining-room, and 
began to talk of the Corn Laws. ‘The marquis’s remarks on this 
question are a model of clearness and precision :— 


wor 


“The noble marquis, with forceable oquence and practical ea | 
pointed out the im of injuring one interest of the community to upho 
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another, and demonstrated most clearly, for a country to be vigorously pros- 
perous and generally happy, all the measures of government should have the 
effect of making every interest a upon the rest, deriving advantages from 


the energies of all, while it ramifies its own in return, W ich his ordship 
described as ‘ a good disposition of things,’ ”’—Vol. i. p. 60. 


Now it happened unluckily that the length of this sentence was such, 
that the ladies had not only dressed during its delivery, but actually 
arrived at the foot of the stairs; the gentlemen thus treating them 
with an apparent neglect, which went to the hearts of them both :— 


“The footman now entered to announce dinner, and said the ladies were 
descending from the drawing-room. 

« The marquis, who was always very scrupulous in paying attention to the 
courtesies of refined life, was vexed Be the subject, upon which they had 
been speaking, had precluded the accompanying of his lady and daughter from 
the drawing to the dining-room, and at seeing them upon the stairs, preceded 
by one, and followed by ¢wo footmen. [Admire the precision, ] é 

‘« His lordship, attended by Sir Walter and Lord Upland, hastened to the 
foot of the stairs, in order to repair the oversight as soon as possible. It was 
this constant evincement of delicate and respectful devotion that displayed the 
lover in the husband, the magic power of which increased, if possible, the 
glow of affection that had first warmed and united their hearts. 

‘« Sir Walter, it may well be supposed, felt much chagrined at having thus 
lost part of the time, the opportunity afforded, of holding his lovely charmer 
by the hand. 

Me He felt more than usual regret on this occasion, for the fair being of his 
idolatry never looked more beauteous. Not expecting any one to dine with the 
family, Lady Eliza had paid very little attention to the adjustment of her hair, after 
the exercise of riding, which might be considered, by prudish persons, a little 
out of curl; but which flowing wildly about her neck—the usual delicate 
colour of the cheeks being heightened by the ride to the appearance of a slight 
blush of carnation upon a white rose and arrayed in smiles—the pupil of the 
eye, from elasticity of spirits, almost extending over its blue incasement—and 
the slender waist of a white robe being carelessly confined with a sash of 
French-white ribbon, altogether pees, Se so soft, so romantic, so perfectly 
natural, so bewitchingly feminine an appearance, that the baronet was com- 
pletely dazzled and sachantel"-nVel. i. pp. 60—62. 


It is not surprising that this glare of beauty somewhat discomposed 
Sir Walter.—Vol. i. p. 2. 

It is well the marquis’s cook did not perceive him mixing vinegar 
with the butter! he had served with the turbot ; but this is not half so 
bad as the baronet’s next vagary ; he actually peppers a half-finished 
glass of Madeira, till Lord Upland hands him the salt-cellar—with 
* allow me, Sir Walter! you want salt also.” 

The baronet’s “ felicitous way,” however, extricates him from the 
awkwardness of his situation:— 


*** At least,’ said the baronet, joining in the laugh against himself, ‘ I have 
made a ‘devil’ of a mistake, but it is only to be accounted for by the gross 
error of suffering ideas to wander into fanciful regions of bliss, instead of 
allowing them to remain sensible of the presence of those (bowing to the 
ladies) who would make any region—a region of bliss.’ 

*«* You have a most felicitous way, Sir Walter,’ said the marchioness, ‘ of 
getting out of a dilemma.’ ”—Vol. i. p. 64. 


The ludicrous use of the pepper-castor, observes a sporting noble- 


man, “ with most others would have covered then with infinite con- 
fusion.” 
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The exposure of the gaming-houses is introduced by Sir Walter in a 
course of evening lectures before this elegant audience: we will give a 
specimen or two of the materials which he selected for their improve= 
ment, and then leave this sporting noble, his patron, the new Home 
Secretary, and his respectable, publishers to congratulate each other on 


their second edition. 


« Two or three o’clock in the morning is a busy hour at these haunts. A 
flat is being landed up-stairs at billiards, back-gammon, or chicken-hazard ; 
while down stairs, in this box, a flat is being landed at cards ; in that, in going 
the odd one, or tossing up; in another, by making bets upon a race, or a 
fight, with ‘ legs of straw,’ or with those who never intend to pay if they lose, 
which amounts to the same thing. Bets of all kinds, and in all ways, are 
taken that are offered, upon the chance of their coming off right, in which 
event they seek payment ; but if they come off wrong, they seek—obscurity. 

“ Hon. G. Foppery.—‘ Wait-here, bring me a lobster and a bottle of 
champagne.’ 

« Waiter.—* Directly, sir. This is the coolest seat, sir.’ 

“ Landlord.—* What has that gentleman ordered ?” 

“ Waiter —* A lobster and a bottle of champagne. He is a first-rate swell, 
but I never saw him here before.’ 

‘«‘ Landlord.—* Go and ask Mrs, —— for the key of the wine cellar, I'll 
fetch the wine myself. ‘Tell her to prepare the best lobster boiled this after- 
noon.” 

«‘ The landlord brought a bottle of foreign champagne, (for it must be 
remarked, that he can produce some real home shampagne as well,) of the best 
quality in his cellar, wiping it with a napkin, ‘ Do you wish the cork drawn 
now, sir?’ 

“‘ Hon. G. Foppery.—* No, I must feed first; take this ‘ eau-de-cologne’ 
gies (it was a tapering champagne glass) a-way, and bring me a tumbler. 

ave you no ice?’ 

‘“« Landlord. —* None left, sir, the hot weather melts it so soon. You will 
find, sir, this bottle very cool and in high condition, sir, there is not finer 
wine in all the world, sir,’ bowing very low. 

- “* No. 3 Box. ‘ 
“€ Two legs and a lady, over a pint of s and oysters. 

“The lady was i inning to look a little the et J for oie and tear, late 
hours, and drinking ; but was a very fine figure, with features extremely well 
formed, and still looked striking by candle-light. 

“* First leg.—* G— that’s a first-rate nob. Look how civil is to him. 
’'m —— if he’s not drinking champagne out of a tumbler. I say, Soph., 
go slily out of the room, return presently, and see if you can’t tackle to him.’ 

“ Second leg. (Having beckoned the landlord to come to him.)—‘ Who is 
that poem ? he seems a ¢ip-top fellow.’ 

“* Landlord.—¢ I don’t know, but he’s a regular dlood. He has the most 
beautiful gold chain round his neck I ever saw. I'll pound it, it cost full 
thirty guineas.’ 

“« First leg —* My eyes and limbs! he’ll make a fine flat.’ 

“« Sophia retired, adjusted her curls, and then walked up the room towards 
Mr. hey 2 table. As she approached, she gave him one of her most 
melting looks and bewitching smiles. 

‘« Sophia, with a soft voice—* What a handsome fellow you are, you’re 
_— a duck of man. I wish you were at home with me, we would be so 

appy. 

‘“‘ Hon. G. Foppery.—‘ ’Pon my honour, you are a delighte-ful creature, 





(Pasta) was in charming voice.’ 
Fes. 1828, 
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«* Sophia.‘ Do you like your lobster, my dear?’ 

«« Hon. G. Foppery.—‘ Yes, it’s pretty good. Would you like some?’ 

«¢ Sophia.—‘ I’m a little hungry, my dear, I don’t care if Ido. Whata 
delicious scent you have! O! you are such a nice fellow. What is it 
o’clock my dear?’ 

“Hon. G. Foppery, taking out of his waistcoat pocket a superb gold 
repeater.—‘* "Tis twenty minutes after one.’ 


** No. 3 Box. 

First leg.— Soph.’s got in with him in a canter. My eyes Bill, did you 
see his ticker? I'll lay a guinea to a shilling it’s worth sixty guineas or 
more.’ 

“ Second leg.—‘ I dare say he has all kinds of money about him. He has 
just ordered another bottle of wine. It would do if you went presently and 
spoke to Soph.’ 

“« First leg. —* It would be better for you todo that. Your éoggery is bet- 
ter, and you can come the lingo so well. Dm if I can come it at all.’ 

“ Sophia now winked to her friends, upon which the second leg went out, 
buttoned up his coat, returned, and lounged towards their table. 

«« Sophia.—‘ O! dear, what shall 1 do, here comes my friend. He'll be 
so afigry at secing me here. Ill say you are a very old acquaintance, that I 
will,’ 

“ Second leg.—‘ Ah! Sophia, I could not dream of meeting you here.’ 

“€ Sophia —‘ I was so dull at home, I came out to take a walk. I then 
met this gentleman, whom I have not met for three years,—have I duck ?’ 

‘« Hon. G. Foppery.—* It is somewhere (hiccup) thereabout.’ 

“* Second leg.—*‘ Beautiful weather, sir. Upon my word this is a very 
agreeable place; 1 think it is improved since I was here last. Is the wine 
good, sir?’ 

“Hon. G. Foppery.—* Yes, pretty good.’ 

* Second leg.—*‘ Do you take snuff, sir?’ presenting a box. 

« Hon. G. Fop yery.—* You are very kind.’ (hiccup.) 

“ Sophia.—* Will you have a glass of wine?’ then turning to the honour- 
able gentleman, ‘1 know, ducky, you wont mind my asking Captain Cant- 
well to take a glass of wine.’ 

«« Hon, G. Foppery.—‘ The captain is quite welcome.’ 

** Cantwell.—* 1 feel much obliged for your great politeness, sir, I was 
just calling for a bottle of wine.’ 

“ Sophia.—‘ Waiter, bring a wine-glass. Come, get a chair and sit down.’ 

** Cantwell, sitting down.— I am excessively tired. I have this moment 
arrived from Windsor on horseback, ‘The king is not well.” (His majesty 
never was better.) 

‘* Hon. G. Foppery.—‘ Indeed: What is the matter with (hiccup) his 
majesty?’ 

“ Cantwell.—* A slight cold, I believe. Waiter, bring another bottle of 
wine. You will do me the favour, sir, to take wine with me now.’ 

*« While this bottle was being drank, the other leg cathe up. 

« Cantwell.—* Ah! major, bus are you? I’m monstrous glad to see 
you. Bring your chair. you go to Ascot next week?’ ; 

** The Major.—‘ O! certainly, I’m heavy for the gold cup. I am still 
open with the bet you refused the other day against the first favourite.’ 

** Cantwell.—Well I'll bet you 350/. to 100/. against Mentor.’ 

“ The Major !—* Done, P. P’ Books were then produced from both 
their pockets, and the bet regularly entered. 

“« Cantwell.—* What do you think of my bet, sir?’ ; 
Ne Hon. G. Foppery.—*‘ Not much, (hiccup) I think (hiccup) Mentor will 
win. 

“ Cantwell.—¢ This bet with the major has made up my book _ that 
race ; however, I don’t mind going a littie farther. You shall have the same 
bet, sir, if you like.’ 
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« Hon. G. Foppery.—‘ I'll take (hiccup) your 400/. (hiccup) to one.’ 

« Cantwell.—‘ It’s fifty more than I have yet given, but I’ll bet you, sir, 
in the hope that I shall make a better bet with you another time.’ 

« Hon. G. Foppery. (hiccup).—* Done, sir.’ 

«The Major.—* Will you give me in the other fifty, captain ?? 

« Cantwell.—* Ah! ah! ah !—No, that will never do.’ 

« Cantwell now gave his address to a sporting tavern in Jermyn Street, and 
obtained that of Mr. Foppery. ‘ Hon. G. Foppery, South Audley Street.’ 
Cantwell then went to the landlord, who had observed at a short distance 
what had passed. 

« Landlord.—‘ I’m a third in that bet.’ 

“ Cantwell.—* Of course. He’s a —— fine flat. Here’s his address.’ 

“ Landlord.—* Foppery, Foppery. G— he’s the fellow what loses so at 
Crock ford’s.’* 

“ Cantwell.—‘ I wish you would send us 10/. presently, we are rather upon 
the low ¢foly. I think we might draw him of something now. I think he’s 
in right spirits for it.’ 

“« Landlord.—*‘ Very well,’ (with an arch look) ‘ take care you don’t lose 
them.’ 

“Cantwell returned to his seat. During his absence, the major descanted 
upon the captain’s vast property and fine seat in Northamptonshire, and also 
stated him to be the best fellow in the world, and one who loses very heavily 
upon the turf. 

“ Sophia.—* Whoever wins must make me a present of some gloves.’ 

“‘ Landlord) approaching and putting ten sovereigns upon the table.—‘ Here 
is the change for the ten pound note, sir.’ 

“ Cantwell.—*‘ Very well. G— I don’t know what to do with them. 
ry you, major, for a pound,’ slipping three sovereigns under the table 
to him. 

“The Major.—* Well, here goes.’ 

‘ The sovereigns passed between them like so many farthings. 

“Cantwell, at length.—‘ Suppose we make a sweep-stakes of a pound 
each; for whoever has the sin fs head or tail of us three, wins the stakes. 
Will you make one, sir, for a little sport ?’ 

“ Hon. G. Foppery.—* I don’t (hiccup) rightly understand (hiccup) what 
you mean.’ 

“ Cantwell.—* We each hide a sovereign, head or tail, as we fancy. If 
we happen to be all heads or tails, we hide again. But when there are two 
ne and one tail, or two tails and one head, the single head or tail wins the 
stakes.” 

‘“‘ The Hon. G. Foppery played, and was eased of 27/. In robberies of this 
kind, there is a preconcerted signal made by one, by which the other knows 
what the first has down. This signal, generally, is the spreading of the 
thumb from the hand which covers the piece of money they toss with, 
which signifies a tail is put down, and keeping the thumb close to the fin- 
gers when it is a head. he first leg puts down a head or tail, and the second 
the reverse, so that the flat, whatever he puts down, must pair with the one 
or the other, and therefore never can win, A more rapid mode of robbery 
at ‘ going the odd one,’ as it is professionally expressed, is by making the odd 
head or tail pay to the other two an equal amount each of what may be 
agreed upon, instead of receiving from them, in which case the two legs put 
down alike. 

“ They thus can vary success at command, and give the flat a turn or two 
at the commencement to urge him on, create confidence, and save appear- 
ances, a practice pursued at all ‘ landings.’ ”’—Vol. i. pp. 279—291. 





* “ The great flats at this wholesale house of robbery are all known to the low 
ties aera TF ee cuca 
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The lovely lady Eliza Mary Dawn cannot resist the grace, the 
pathos, and the propriety with which the baronet delivers these souls- 
stirring anecdotes: the result is anticipated: the beautiful bride is 
soon led to the hymeneal altar by her enraptured lover. 

We will not close this sporting nobleman’s book without giving 
the sole anecdote in his book which possesses more merit than the 
passage we have already laid before the lovers of polite literature :— 


“« Captain , another post-captain in the navy, was in the habit of 
going to a ‘ rouge et noir’ hell in Pall Mall, and used to afford to players, 
bankers, croupiers, and waiters the greatest amusement, by being excited in 
a very peculiar manner, as he won or lost. ‘There was a very superb plate 
glass over the mantle-piece in the play-room of the hell, in which the gallant 
captain was very fond of admiring himself, and to which he would go, (ge- 
nerally standing up to play) between each ‘ coup,’ and talk loudly to himsclf. 

“ One evening the following scene took place :— 

“‘ Croupier.—‘ Make your game, gentlemen, the colour’s black.’ 

“« Captain, coming from the glass.—‘ Twenty pounds black.’ 

** Croupier.— ‘Seven, eight—red loses.’ 

** Captain, going to the Boas and smiling.—‘ Delightful game this, sir ; I 
could have staked my life black would have won.’ 

‘« Croupier.—‘ Make your game, gentlemen, the colour’s red.’ 

“« Captain, coming from the glass.—‘ Thirty pounds red.’ 

“* Croupier.—‘ Three, five—red loses.’ 

“ Captain going to the glass, grinning with rage-—‘ Oh, you d—d fool!’ 
shaking his clenched fist at himself, ‘are you not ashamed of yourself >—why 
didn’t you put on red?’ 

“Croupier, amid a general titter—‘ Make your game, gentleman, the 
colour’s red.’ 

*“‘ Captain, coming from the glass and muttering.—* Fifty pounds red.’ 

** Croupier.—‘ Two, one—red wins.’ 

“Captain, going to the glass and smiling —‘ What a charming game, 
quite delightful, sir; upon my word,’ stroking his chin and shaking his head 
complacently at himself, ‘ you are a lucky dog. 

** Croupier.—‘ Make your game, gentlemen, the colour’s black.’ 

“‘ Captain coming from the glass with the utmost good humour.—‘ Five- 
and-twenty-pounds black.’ 

** Croupier.—*‘ Nine, three—red wins.’ 

“‘ Captain, going to the glass, and stamping his foot,—* D—nation! Ah, 
you ass!’ grinning wildly, ‘ I told you it would be a red.’ 

** Croupier.—Make your game, gentlemen, the colour’s black.’ 

“ Captain, coming from the glass.—‘ Will you let me win a coup, you 
thieves r—‘ Forty pounds red. 

“* Croupier.—‘ Seven, five—red wins.’ 

“ Captain.—W hat a sweet game !’ taking out his snuff-box and offering it 
to a by-stander, ‘ take a pinch of snuff, sir. Really this is delightful.’ 

“* Croupier.—‘ Make your game, gentlemen, the colour’s red.’ 

** Captain.—‘ Thirty poun black, 

** Croupier.—‘ Six, eight—red loses.’ 

_“ Captain.—‘ Pray take a pinch of snuff, sir; really I never saw so beau- 
tiful a game in all my life,’ going to the glass and rubbing his hands. ‘Oh, 
you lucky fellow ! n it, how handsome you are looking to-night.’ 

“ Croupier.—‘ Make your game, gentlemen, the colour’s black. 

“ Captain, coming from the glass all gentleness.—* Thirty pounds red, sir.’ 

“* Croupier.—‘ One, four—red loses.’ 

“ Captain, biting his lip.—‘ How cursed unfortunate !’ 

“* Croupier.—* Make your game, gentlemen, the colour’s red.’ 

“ Captain.—* Fifty pounds red. me see if I can win for once.’j 
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“ Croupier.—‘ Eight, forty—red loses.’ 

“ Captain, going to the glass, his features writhing in agony.—‘ You 
egregious fool ! I told you you would lose. Did’nt I tell you it would be black?” 

«‘ Croupier.—‘ Make your game, gentlemen, the colour’s red.’ 

“Captain, coming from the glass.—‘ Stop, I say, you d—d thief. One 
hundred pounds red. 

« Croupier.—‘ One, three—red loses.’ 

“ Captain, stamping every step to the glass—‘ Oh, my God! my God! my 
God! Are you not a villain? are you not going headlong to destruction, 
sir? Why do you play, you d—d fool you?’ 

« Croupier, scarcely able to restrain his laughter.—‘ Make your game, 
gentlemen, the colour's black.’ 

“‘ Captain, coming from the glass.—‘ Stop, I say, you thundering knaves— 
you cheats ! one hundred pounds red.’ 

“ By-stander.—‘ Allow me, sir, a pinch of snuff.’ 

“« Captain.—* I'll see you d—d first, sir. Do you think I buy snuff to 
supply the whole parish ?’ 

“Croupier, amid a roar of laughter.—‘ Silence, gentlemen, if you please. 
The game is made. One, four—red loses.’ 

« Captain.—* Oh, you d—d thundering thieves ! you cheating vagabonds ! * 
going up to the glass, and striking his head with his hand, ‘ arn’t you a 
villain? didn’t I tell you you would lose all your money?’ grinning at him- 
self horribly. ‘ You consummate blockhead ! you ve undone yourself.’ 

** The captain lost three or four more ‘ coups’ against a continued run of 
blacks, and was completely cleaned out. His rage then knew no bounds. He 
broke the hand-rakes, threatened violence to the people of the house, and 
walked up and down the room in the greatest agitation. At length he ap- 
proached the door, and turning round exclaimed, ‘ you d—nation villains, I wish 
I had you on board my ship, I’d have you all rammed into one of my stern- 
chasers, and I’d blow all to hell, and be d—d to you.’ The captain then flew 
out of the house like a madman, foaming at the mouth, leaving the play-room 
convulsed with laughter. 

“ On a subsequent occasion, Captain —— was losing heavily. He had 
down upon the black, for one ‘ coup,’ one hundred pounds. It came ‘ one,’ 
he fondly expected to win ; ‘ one,’ ‘ apré,’ ae his hopes. He backed 
it out with seventy pounds, all he had left. The ‘coup’ came off ‘ three, 
two,—red wins.’ ie raved and tore about the room, swearing most bitterly. 
One of the hellites wanted to quiet him. He said, ‘ Pray, sir, don’t make 
such a noise, you only lost by a “ pip” "—‘ A pip, you land-lubber !’ retorted 
the captain, clenching both his fists and grinning wildly, ‘I wish you ma 
all die of the ‘ pip,’ and be d—d to you all, you worse than highwaymen !* 
and then instantly strided out of the room.”—Vol. ii. pp. 168—174. 
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Canapian Doo Train.—The dog train is made of a light frame of wood, 
and covered round with a dressed skin. The part in which the feet go, is 
lined with furs, and is covered in, like the fore part of a shoe. Its bottom 
is of plank, about half an inch thick, and some six inches longer than the 
train, and an inch or two wider. In this train a lady is very comfortable, and 
can take a child in her arms, whilst her husband or friend, standing on the 
part of the bottom that projects behind, gives the word to his well-trained 
dogs, who are capable of trotting with this family forty milesin aday. They 

enerally wrap up and get well fixed in a room, before a good fire, open the 
oor, help the dogs to draw the train upon the snow, crack the whip, and go. 
In this vehicle visits are constantly paid in winter—or else upon snow shoes. 


—M‘Kenney's Tour to the Lakes. 
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Lorp MansrizL.p.—There might be some little affectation in Lord Mans. 
field, when he would sometimes take no notes during a trial ; and it did give 
offence, when he carelessly took a paper out of his ket to read, and seemed 
to pay no attention to what was going on; but what was the astonishment, 
when he got up, and in his usual manner asked, “ Have you done?” and 
then would go through a long examination, and recapitulate the whole 
evidence with the strictest accuracy. Even his enemies were struck with 
admiration, and he had many ; for the tax of enmity was very freely levied 
on his superiority.—Cradock’s Memoirs, Vol. IV. 


Ay: Ameaitcan Inpianw Woman CIvILizep, anD HER DaugutTiER.—Mrs. 
Johnson is a genuine Chippeway, without the smallest admixture of white 
blood. She is tall and large, but uncommonly active and cheerful. She 
dresses nearly in the costume of her nation—a blue petticoat, of cloth, a 
short-gown of calico, with leggins worked with beads, and moccasins. Her 
hair is black. She plaits and fastens it up behind witha comb. Her eyes 
are black and expressive, and pretty well marked, according to phreno- 
logists, with the deyelopment of language. She has fine teeth ; indeed her 
face, taken altogether, (with her high cheek-bones, and compressed forehead, 
and jutting brows,) denotes a vigorous intellect and great firmness of cha- 
racter, ng needs only to be seen, to satisfy even a tyro like myself in 
physiognomy, that she required only the advantages of education and society, 
to have placed her upon a level with the most distinguished of her sex. 
it is, she is a prodigy. Asa wife, she is devoted to her husband—as a 
mother, tender and affectionate—as a friend, faithful. She manages her 
damestic concerns in a way that might afford lessons to the better instructed. 
They are rarely exceeded any where—whilst she vies with her generous 
husband in his hospitality to strangers. She understands, but will not speak 
English. As to influence, there is no chief in the Chippeway nation who 
exercises it, when it is necessary for her to do so, with equal success. This 
has been often tested, but especially at the treaty of cession at this place, in 
1820. Governor Cass, the commissioner, was made fully sensible of her 
power then—for, when every evidence was given that the then pending 
negociation would issue not only by a resistance on the part of the Indians to 
the propositions of the commissioner, but in a serious rupture, she, at this 
critical moment, sent for some of the principal chiefs, directing that they 
should, to avoid the observation of the great body of Indians, make a circuit, 

nd meet her in an avenue at the back of her residence ; and there, by her 
Telnaes exposition of their own weakness, and the power of the United 
States, and by assurances of the friendly disposition of the government 
towards them, and of their own mistaken views of the entire object of 
the commissioner, produced a change which resulted, on that same evening, 
in the conclusion of a treaty.- - = - <= «= = 

Her daughter is the wife of H. R. Schoolcraft, Esq. author of travels and 
other works of great merit, and Indian agent at this place. She is a little 
taller and thinner, but in other respects as to figure; resembles Mrs. M——r, 
and has her face precisely. Her voice is feeble, and tremulous. Her utter- 
ance is slow and distinct. There is something silvery in it. Mildness of 
expression, and softness, and delicacy of manners, as well as of voice, cha- 
racterize her. She dresses with great taste, and in all respects in the costume 
of our fashionables, but wears leggins of black silk, drawn and ruffled around 
the ankles, resembling those worn by our little girls. I think them orna- 
mental. You would never judge, either from her complexion, or language, 
or from any other circumstance, that her mother was a Chippeway, ex 
that her moderately high cheek bones, her dark and fine eye, and bread 
of the jaw, slightly indicate it—and you would never bélieve it, except on 
her own confession, or upon some pe voy responsible testimony, were 
to hear her converse, or see her beautiful, and some of them highly fished 
compositions, in both prose and poetry. You would not believe it, not 
because such attainments might not be universal, but because, from lack 
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of the means necessary for their accomplishment, such cases are so rare 

Mrs. 8. is indebted, mainly to her father, who is doatingly fond of her. 

for her handsome and — acquirements. She accompanied him some, 
e 


years ago, and before her marriage, to Europe; and has been the com- 
panion of his solitude, in all that related to mind, for he seems to have 
educated her for the sake of enjoying its exercise. ‘The old gentleman, when 
in Edinburgh, -had’ several prepositions made to him toremain. The duchess 
of Devonshire, I think it was, would have adopted Mrs. Schoolcraft ; and 
several prepositions beside were made to settle upon her wealth and its dis- 
tinctions—and his own friends and connexions joined to keep him among 
them by offers of great magnitude. But he told them he had married the 
daughter of a king in America, and although he appreciated, and was grateful 
for their offers to himself, and Jane, he must decline them, and return to his 
wife, who, through such a variety of fortune, had been faithful and devoted 
tohim. Mrs.’Schoolcraft is, I should judge, about twenty-two years of age, 
—she would be an ornament to any society; and with better health, for at 
present she enjoys this great blessing but partially, would take a first rank 
among the best improved, whether in acquirements, in taste, or in the 
graces. —M‘ Kenney s Tour to the Lakes. 


Devicate Exerciss.—* I have seen,” says a recent French traveller, 
“yes, I have myself seen, two young ladies GH Rio) whose countenances 
wore the expression of mildness and benevolence, endeavour, by way of 
pastime, to cut, ata certain distance, with a whip, the face of a negro whom 
they had ordered not to stir from the spot. This exercise seemed to amuse 
them. I would mention their names, if their father, who came in after the 
first essay, had not severely reprimanded them for their cruelty.—Arago’s 
Narrative of a Voyage round the World. 


American Inp1an Surerstition.— Another difficulty happened not 
long since at this place, and partaking somewhat of the superstitious cha- 
racter of that just related. A moose deer was killed by an Indian in this 
veighboerbend. and brought to this post. It was an unusually large deer, 
and on that account Mr. Morrison prepared a frame for its legs, and a block 
for its head, and stretching its head and legs over these, stuffed the body with 
straw, and put it in the posture of a living deer. For some time afterwards, 
the Indians were unsuccessful in taking the moose. One day, a party of 
them being at this place, one of them got a sight of the stuffed deer, aud re- 
ported it to his companions—when their want of success was immediately 
attributed to the indignity that this one had suffered. The spirit of this deer 
had evinced its displeasure by thwarting their efforts to take more of its 
species, and their first business was to appease it. They all, with one accord, 
lit their pipes, and seated themselves round the skin, began to smoke, when 
every now and then, the spirit of the deer would be addressed by the speaker, 
and its forgiveness asked—and many assurances given that they were not in 
fault. In token of sincerity, they put their pipes in the deer’s mouth, that it 
might smoke too; when they separated—consoling themselves with the 
belief that the spirit of the deer was appeased. But they were not reconciled 
to see this mock exhibition of the animal, when to soothe and pacify them, 
Mr. Morrison took it down. When I saw it just now, its hide was unstuffed, 


its horns off, and the frame lying in different of the room in which it 
had been standing, The Indians were then perfectly satisfied—M‘Kenney's 


Tour to the Lakes. 


Domints 1pse p1x1T.—Professor Mainwaring openl Arnald for 
his gross flattery of Hurd in com at Cambridge. : 
"Ifyou have atordon howe word you implily”placs your fal v0 har 
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Srrrnit OF THE Erocn Precepinc THE Frencn Revoturion.—At 
this time it became the fashion for every thing to wear the face of mystery— 
an appearance of intrigue. Grave nobles visiting the first floor at noon-day 
from a coach-box instead of going up a staircase from the piazza, and 
thinking it a good joke. A person, in equa a gentleman, drove over a 
child at the foot of the Pont Neuf: when stopped, it turned out to be 
Madame D. of the French theatre in regimentals, and this too at noon-day. 
Some reflections were cast on ladies being conveyed from room to room, 
without it being known to attendants. is was no unfrequent conceit in 
some great houses: at Mousseaux, the Duc d’Orleans had a room lighted 
without any apparent windows ; the ceiling was of muslin, through which 
the light was conveyed, and this room was wound up, like the stage in Midas, 
to the superior apartment. There was some staircase of the same kind at 
Trianon, and in still better style at Rambouillet, The Diorama in England, 
though lateral, reminded me of the expedient.—Cradoch’s Memoirs, Vol. IV. 


Tue Carusors—a NATURAL PERUQUE.—What gives these mestizoes a 
peculiarly striking appearance, is the excessively long hair of the head, which, 
especially at the end, is half curled, and rises almost te gr sage from 
the forehead to the height of a foot, or a foot and a half, thus forming a 
prodigious and very ve kind of peruke. This strange head of hair, which, 
at first sight, seems more artificial than natural, and almost puts one in mind 
of the plica Polonica, is not a disease, but merely a consequence of their 
mixed descent, and is the mean between the wool of the negro and the long, 
stiff hair of the American. This natural peruke is often so high, that the 
wearers must stoop low to go in and out of the usual doors of their huts ; the 
thick hair is, besides, so entangled, that all idea of combing it is out of the 

uestion. ‘This conformation of the hair gives the Cafusoes a resemblance to 
the Pupuas in New Guinea.— Modern Traveller, Vol. I. 


Sueer-pocs or Brazit.—For the purpose of shepherding a flock of one 
thousand, two cur-dogs are sufficient, bred up in the following mode :—As 
soon as they are whelped, the lambs of a ewe are killed, the puppies are put 
to her, and she suckles them until she becomes habituated to treat them as 
her young, when, upon opening their eyes, and seeing no other benefactor, 
they attach themselves to her, and play with the lambs as if they were of the 
same — Nothing is ever given them to eat ; they are shut in the fold 
with the sheep, and, on obtaining strength and vigour to attend the flock, 
they are suffered to go at large, when they accompany it to the field. In a little 
time, and without more instruction, they are so familiarized with the sheep, 
that they never separate from them. When it happens that a ewe lamb is in 
the field, and the lamb cannot accompany the mother, in consequence of its 
not yet having sufficient strength to follow her, one of the dogs watches near, 
and, if he finds that the lamb cannot follow the mother to the flock; he car- 
ries it in his mouth, without doing it the least harm. No other animal or 
unknown n can Pu ary the sheep of which these dogs are the guar- 
dians, without the risk of being attacked. The other domestic dogs and 
the hordes of the chimarroe dogs are the greatest enemies to the flock ; against 
them, and the birds of prey, which pick out the eyesof the lambs, the vigi- 
lance of the watch-dogs is requisite.—Henderson’s History of Brazil. 


A Lapy’s Hann Waitine.—It had all the neat and elegant charac- 
teristics of a female hand, so easily distinguishable from that of a man, and 
yet so hard to be identified ; so small, and faint, and flowing, and unlike the 
scrawls of the other sex, still beautiful when scarcely legible. There were 
ae ary eee ca ae oo oe heads of the d's, and aor 
cur 8 of the g's, ys, f’s, and z’s; the indistinguishable similarit 
the dive vowels, and the common confusion of n’s and m’s with u's <8 gio 
Lacy was acquainted with two ladies whose initials.were C. L., but why 
either of them should write to him at all, much less so singular a letter, was 


more than he could comprehend.—Herbert Lacy, a Novel. 
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Dioco Atvarez.—The first settler in Bahia was Diogo Alvarez, whose 
history, as detailed by Mr. Southey, is romantically interesting. 

« He was a native of Viana, young and of noble family, aa. with that 
spirit of enterprise which was then common among his countrymen, embarked 
to seek his fortune in strange countries. He was wrecked upon the shoals 
on the north of the bar of Bahia. Part of the crew were lost, others escaped 
that mode of death to suffer one more dreadful ; the natives seized and ate 
them. Diogo saw that there was no other possible chance of saving his life, 
than by making himself as useful as possible to these cannibals He there- 
fore exerted himself in recovering things from the wreck, and by such 
exertions succeeded in conciliating their favour. Among other things, he 
was fortunate enough to get on shore some barrels of powder and a musket, 
which he put in order at his first leisure, after his masters were returned :o 
their village: and one day, when the opportunity was favourable, brought 
down a bird before them. ‘The women and children shouted Caramuru! 
Caramuru! which signified a man of fire ; and they cried out that he would 
destroy them: but he told the men, whose astonishment had less of fear 
mingled with it, that he would go with them to war, and kill their enemies. 
Caramuru was the name which from thence-forward he was known by. 
They marched against the Tapuyas ; the fame of this dreadful engine went 
before them, and the Tapuyas fled. From a slave, Caramuru became a 
sovereign ; the chiefs of the savages thought themselves happy, if he would 
accept their daughters to be his wives. He fixed his abode upon the spot 
where Villa Velha was afterwards erected, and soon saw as numerous a pro- 
geny as an old patriarch’s rising round him. The best families in Bahia 
trace their origin to him.— Modern Traveller, Vol. I, 


Inp1an Tit-31t.—A Jesuit one day found a Brazilian woman in extreme 
old age, and almost at the point of death. Having catechised her, instructed 
her, as he conceived, in the nature of Christianity, and completely taken 
care of her soul, he began to inquire whether there was any kind of food 
which she could take? ‘* Grandam,” said he, “ if I were to get you a little 
sugar now, or a mouthful of some of our nice things which we bring from 
beyond sea, do you think you could eatit?” ‘ Ah, my grandson,” said 
the old convert, “‘ my stomach goes against every thing. ‘There is but one 
thing which I fancy I could touch. If I had the little hand of a little tender 
Tapuya boy, I think I could pick the little bones ; but woe is me, there is 
nobody to go out and shoot one for me !”—Southey’s History of Brazil. 


Extremity at Sea or Huconot Emicris.—One of these unfortunate 
persons thus describes the sufferings they endured. ‘ After having devour- 
ed,” says he, “ all the leather in our vessel, even to the covering of the 
trunks, we thought ourselves a the last moment of our life ; 
but necessity suggested to some one the idea of pursuing the rats and mice, 
and we had the greater hope of taking them , because, having no more 
crumbs, nor any thing to devour, they ran in great numbers, dying of hun- 
ger» through the vessel. We pursued them so carefully, and by so many 

ind of snares, that very few remained. Even in the — we sought them, 
with our eyes open, like rats. A rat was more valued than an ox on Jand. 
The price rose so high as four crowns. We boiled them in water, with all 
the intestines, which were eaten as well as the body. The paws were not 
omitted, nor the other bones, which we found means to soften. The extre- 
mity was such, that nothing remained but Brazil-wood, the driest of all 
woods, which many, however, in their despair, attempted to chew. Car- 
guilleray du Pont, our leader, holding out one day a in his mouth, 
said to me with a deep sigh, “ Alas, my friend, I have due to me in France 
the sum of four thousand livres; and would to God, that, after giving a dis- 
change far the win DEE oy De See of bread, and a si 
glass of wine!” Several died of h ; they had begun to form 


resolution of devouring each other, w: 1 land appeared in view.—Modern 
Traveller, Vol. I. : 
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PortTRAIT OF THE Kino or Prussia aT Toptitz.—After dinner, at five 
o'clock, you are invited to take a tour to one of the surrounding villages if 
the weather is fine, if not, to the park of Prince Clary. Two large basins, 
with half-a-dozen swans; clumps of the finest limes and all sorts of forest- 
tress, with underwood, exhibit the pure English taste of the noble proprietor. 
There, you meet every day, and braving every weather, two persons: the 
first a lank, tall figure, without proportion, striding with paces two yards 
long; a face sullen and gloomy ;—his companion, a thin-legged little man, 
bespattered from head to foot with mud, and kept in a constant career by his 
mighty foreman. It is the King of Prussia, who never fails to take, after or 
during rain, these pedestrian exercises, to the no small discomfort of his 
little attendant, the grand chamberlain Prince Wittgenstein, who follows, or 
rather runs after his royal master, breathless, through thick and thin. During 
this excursion not a single word is spoken. The sovereign probably meditates 
on some great improvement in the appearance of his soldiers. It is not two 
weeks since he sent an express from here to Berlin, with orders to change 
the black sword-knots of his soldiers into white. The speed of the courier 
excited considerable alarm not only here, but in Vienna; but in eight days 
the important secret was manifest.—Austria As It Is, 


Hurp anp Warsurton.—I have mentioned that Hurd and Warburton 
were totally dissimilar. Hurd could read none but the “ best things.” War- 
burton, on the contrary, when tired with controversy, would send to the 
circulating libraries for baskets-full of all the trash of town, and the bisho 
would laugh by the hour at all the absurdities he glanced at. The learn 
world could never guess from whence the bishop obtained so many low anec- 
dotes ; for his conversation, as well as some of his letters, were at times 
complete comedy. Another instance of contrast between the two bishops :— 
the one would have gone to Bath from Prior Park on a scrub poney: the 
other, when he went from Worcester to Bristol Hot Wells, was attended by 
twelve servants, not from ostentation, but, as he thought, oy 6 gad 
annexed to his situation and character.—Cradock’s Memoirs, Vol. IV. 


Fipetity or Servants.—We hear much of the thorough-going and 
persevering fidelity of servants, but we must confess we have never in one 
single instance met with it. In along intercourse with them, we have found 
that ten shillings in the year would buy and sell the very best of them. And 
in all that intercourse, we aver on the truth and sincerity of an honourable 
person, that we have met with just two individuals in low-life whose vera- 
city we never had any reason to suspect. But we are not so romantic as to 
assert, that we know of a certainty that those individuals were incorruptible ; 
we merely say, that in the intercourse of twelye months we found no reason 
to suspect the truth of either; and so rare was the circumstance, that we 
look back, after the lapse of many years, with wonder and respect on such 
rare instances of at least apparent principle.—Zlizabeth Evanshaw. 


Manis Antotnetrre.—The queen was much blamed for a frolic, which 
was to set out suddenly from St. Cloud, and the , with a small 
party in a common boat to Fontainbleau. They landed, and her majesty was 
conveyed by a double horse to the palace. These jests were not royal ; the 
king however was much diverted with it, but whatever her majesty did was 
watched, and always, if possible, turned to her disadvantage. At Fontain- 
bleau, after supper, when the king had retired, the company played at 
blind man’s buff. The clock was put forwards that the k ht retire 
and go to bed before his usual hour. When up stairs he his watch 
and inquired the hour of the attendant. ait ean ae hides he 
put out.—Cradock’s Memoirs, Vol. IV. é on Sana 
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Tue Court or THE Empgror or Austria.—The Imperial Burg, tainted 
with the grey hue of age, contrasts strangely with the splendid and 
modern apartments of the Imperial Chancelerie ; but it convinces 
you at once of that imperial pride which prefers a stately ancient re- 
sidence toa more splendid modern one. The interior is magnificent, and 
the pomp and taste of nearly six centuries are here blended in the different 
dresses and exhibitions.of this splendid court. A guard of grenadiers on the 
left hand, with four mounted cannons, show you that you are before the 
entrance of the emperor’s apartments. A double flight of stairs leads hence 
to a noble staircase from this to the first guard-room, occupied by the German 
and Hungarian guards; the former dressed as Austrian majors of the infantry, 
in white coats, with red cuffs and collars, three-cornered hats trimmed with 
gold lace. The Hungarian is the hussar dress, with their tiger-skin Aa/paks 
glittering with gold and embroidery, without doubt the most splendid guard in 
the world. ‘Their number is fifty, all of them Hungarian noblemen, who bear 
the rank of premier lieutenants.’ ‘Their captain is Prince Esterhazy. From 
this dazzling apartment you enter into that of a sort of Pensionaires, dressed 
in yellow and black mixture, of the old Spanish and German costume. From 
this you go into the common saal, or audience-room. The next apartment 
is that of the Imperial pages, dressed in red and silver. A few steps farther 
will bring you to the apartment of the chamberlains, two of whom are 
always in waiting: they are distinguished by a gold bullion on their back, 
and a golden key. Of the sumptuousness of this court personate, you may 
form an idea by the twenty-five body-coachmen, fifty body-footmen, and 
twenty-five body-servants of the chambers attending his majesty, The 
adjoining room is the private cabinet, a wmps but conte furnished chamber, 
with green curtains, in which, leaning with the right hand on a moderate 
mahogany table, there stands a figure of a middle size, but exceedingly lank, 
surmounted by an oblong head, with a couple of large blue eyes, apparently 
all openness and sincerity but for a sinister twinkling, long and hollow cheeks, 
which seem to have ceded all their flesh to the chin, and a pair of thick 
lips, expressing now and then a good-humoured complacency, with his head 
at times nodding, and again a scowling sullenness. Let your eyes descend 
on a frame most loosely hung together, legs on which four consorts have 
scarcely left an ounce of flesh, boots olla about a pair of equally ill- 
provided feet,—and you have the descendant of nineteen emperors, and the 
present sovereign of Austria.—Austria As It Is. 


Gisnon’s Hypravtic Controversy.—About the time that every knight- 
errant was inclined to break a spear on the Gibbonean shield, Sir T. A—-e was 
advised to enter the lists, and he informed me that he should engage in a con- 
troversy with Gibbon. ‘“‘ With Gibbon, sir, about what, his fifteenth and 
sixteenth chapters?” ‘ No, about his pump.” At that time he was next- 
door neighbour to Mr. Gibbon in Bentinck-gtreet, and there was a pump 
common to both premises, and some wits hdd furnished Sir Thomas with a 
learned dissertation on the subject. When he first wrote to Gibbon, the great 
historian sent for a workman, but he could find nothing that was amiss with 
the pump ; but the first letter not obtaining an answer, Sir Thomas followed 
it up with a learned “ Dissertation on the Origin of Pumps,” and favoured 
me with the sight of some copy, which he said, ‘* If he could obtain no full 
answer he should publish, and he was assured that it would sell.” I told him 
“ I did not doubt it ;” but being intimate with his lady’s family, I earnestly 


entreated him to desist. He however pursued the estar till Gibbon 
became much annoyed. Some time after, I asked Sir Thomas what became of 


should 
altogether, and do what I with it’ ”’ The Essay on the Pum 
ever had been the writer of ‘ 


emoirs, Vol. IV. 
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Tue Ex-xtnc or Swepen.—When I d through Heidelberg, the 
unfortunate ex-king of Sweden (Count Gustavson) aligl ted in the same 
hotel where I stopped. He had just left the stage-coach, and entered the 
dining-room of the Posthof, his portmanteau under his arm, dressed lain, 
and rather poorly, and without a servant. The room was seated with 
passengers and students; the conversation, thou h not noisy, yet lively. As 
soon as the ex-monarch entered, a deep respectful silence ensued, the students 
left off smoking, and the gentleman who i the head of the table rose 
to make place for the distinguished guest. The landlord approached him 
and asked him whether he would not be pleased to hear the band of musi- 
cians, which just entered. He consented, but they were not permitted to 
address him for the petty a compliment, as it was generally known 
that he was very poor, and reduced to the necessity of pawning, at Basle, 
his portmanteau. There was not a sneer, not the least contempt shown 
towards the dethroned monarch, so reduced in his pecuniary means. A deep 
respect was legible on the countenances of the whole company, as far from 
servile cringing to high-life, as low contempt of fallen greatness. I could 
not help expressing my satisfaction to one of the students, a beautiful, noble, 
and proud-looking young fellow, dressed in a Teutonic costuine. ‘ Sir,” 
said he, seriously, ‘‘ we would not show so much respect towards the Empe- 
ror of Austria, but Count Gustavson is unfortunate,” and raising his voice 
emphatically, ‘* woe to the wretch who adds to the load of the oppressed ! ” 
—Austria As It Is. 


Lonp Sanpwicu.—Stretching out his strong legs and arms, whilst playing 
at skittles, Lord Sandwich would exult amazingly, if by chance he was able 
to knock down all nine. His lordship had a way of what Mr. Bates and I 
termed badgering, which was not quite pleasant to all ; I have seen even his 
friend Lord Denbigh excessively annoyed. As for ourselves, we always 
fought again ; for example, in a large company: ‘‘ Now here is Cradock ; he 
makes the strangest assertion that you can possibly think of: he says, if a 
man wears a wig he ought to be punctual, but punctuality ought to be dis- 
pensed with if he wears his own hair.”—“‘ My lord, my assertion is, that, if 
your lordship has walked out, you have only to change your scratch for your 
full-dressed wig ; but if I am to dine out, I must sometimes wait half an 
hour for my hair-dresser.”—‘“ Oh! very well; then the hair-dresser is to be 
the regulator of your time.” Lord 8. honoured me with visits for a few 
days at different times in Leicestershire. The dinner hour was fixed in 
London, and some of my company were not a little surprised to find his lord- 
ship holding his watch up to my face, and exclaiming, as he came in :.“* There, 
Cradock, you see I am within three minutes of my time.”—Cradock’s 
Memoirs, Vol. IV. 


Execution at Buenos Ayres.—The criminal who was now about to 
suffer had murdered his friend, while sleeping at his friend’s rancho, and 
had threatened the wife with the same fate, unless she resigned herself to his 
will ; she submitted, to save her life: and after living some time in this 
condition, she esca to Buenos Ayres, and informed against the villain, 
who was shortly afterwards arrested, found guilty, and, being known to have 
committed several murders previously, he was i iately ced to 
death. With this knowledge of his brutality, Tawqees to the Plaza de 
Toros, a square of about two hundred yards on side, in which the 
fights were formerly exhibited. An upright post, with a small flat piece of 
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ceeding from the prison ; and in a few minutes we saw the culprit, carried 
by six soldiers, with his eyes bandaged and his hands tied behind him, 
screaming, and endeavouring to extricate himself from their hold by the 
most frantic struggles: I could not help feeling some pity for his agonies, 
but that feeling was converted into disgust, when I relleciad on his crimes, 
and the bodily suffering which he had not hesitated to inflict upon others 
who were his unoffending victims. He continued these yells and struggles 
until the soldiers had carried him to the stake. Here they seated him on the 
flat piece of wood, and fastened him to the upright post with strips of hide ; 
a priest then approached, and, after praying to him for a few minutes, 
retired ; when nine soldiers advanced ‘to within two yards of the criminal. 
At the word of command they eocked their pieces; up to this moment he 
appeared to have lost all sense—he had sat unmoved, and did not utter a 
groan ; but when the deadly sound of cocking the guns struck his ear, a con- 
vulsive movement visibly shook his frame, and he uttered a final shriek. On 
the further signal from the officer, the soldiers discharged their muskets into 
his head and breast ; and in an instant, his body hung lifeless from the post 
to which it was tied. ‘The soldiers immediately afterwards returned to their 
quarters, preceded by the band, playing a lively tune as they left the ground ; 
the few lookers-on who had assembled to witness the scene retired with them, 
and the body was laid on the ground by the public gaoler, who stripped it of 
its clothes. The balls had passed through the head and heart, and had 
entered the wall behind. The sufferer was a dark mulatto, about six feet 
high, and of a very muscular frame ; his features were regular, and rather 
pleasing ; the wounds were only visible on close inspection, and he lay as if 
in a pleasant sleep, forming a striking contrast with his previous’ looks of 
horror. A hearse, drawn by two mules, driven by a postillion, who was 
decorated with a high eaeak hat and a pair of long jack. boots, presently 
came up at full gallop. Into this hearse (an open car) the naked body was 
thrown, and the fellow galloped off with his wretched burden. In less than 
a quarter of an hour after the shots were fired, the Plaza de ‘Toros presented 
its daily appearance of the usual guard, and a few passengers.—Beaumont's 
Travels in Buenos Ayres. 


A Crassicat DraLocur, on University Stanc.—College life was a 
topic of common interest to the two young men, and they began to discuss 
the comparative merits of the sister universities. The conversation that 
ensued might have astonished an uninitiated listener, who should expect to 
hear English flowing, in its utmost purity, from the lips of two students 
fresh from these celebrated seats of learning. But the English of their halls 
and combination-rooms bears too often a comparative purity with the Latin of 
the schools. Universities have their shibboleth, as well as the ring. These two 
young men were both in their freshman’s year, and were rather unnecessa- 
rily proud of their newly-acquired jargon. They talked of men with whom 
they had wined; the factious struggles of “Town” and “Gown ;” the ne- 
cessary evils of “‘ scouts” and “ ;” “ battles,” meaning those of the 
buttery; and “ commons,” not the third estate, but of that kind which are 
sometimes called short. Then e they of their studies. The Cantab 
ridiculed a Johnian, who muzzed the last term for a Senior Op., that he 
might stand for the medal, but only got a wooden spoon; and the Oxonian 
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Bavuce THe TRAVELLER.—I became intimate with Bruce at Admiral Wal. 
singham’s. ‘“ Who,” says the intelligent Dr. Dibdin, has not heard of 
Bruce? His tale was once suspected, but suspicion has sunk: into acqui- 
escence of its truth.” His aceounts militated against some more favoured 
voyages, of which great pains were taken to promote the sale. The friends 
of Bruce indeed produced many proofs of the prejudices that had been ex- 
cited against them ; and I rather felt that some facts were industriously 
dwelt upon before me, as being intimate with Lord Sandwich. I made a 
direct reply, that I knew that Lord Sandwich (I could not speak as to others) 
always mentioned them in terms of the highest admiration. We became 
afterwards much acquainted, and he showed me the fine gold medals of many 
of the Ptolemies of Egypt. He was a large man, and in an evening rather 
splendidly dressed; he had a most extraordinary complaint, which could 
not be well accounted for: when he attempted to speak, his whole stomach 
suddenly seemed to heave like an organ-bellows. He did not wish to make 
any secret about it, but spoke of it as having originated in Abyssinia, but 
that it since remained (under various advice) much the same in every climate. 
However, one evening, when he appeared rather agitated, it lasted much 
longer than usual, and was so violent that it alarmed the company.—Cradock’s 
Memoirs, Vol. 1¥. 








PRICES OF SHARES IN THE PRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 
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Amt.| Per sca Amt.| Per 
CANALS. paid, | share. INSURANCE OFFICES. paid. | share. 
ABhtOn ...ccccccccccccccosecoes 100 135 BRIGG. vc cpccccccccuesse® . 500) 50 58 
Birmingham ......-++--sesesees 17 10) 300 Alliance? . .....0ccccsecscces 100} 10 10 
Coventry ....ssceeecsseeeceeees 100 =| 1220 Ditto Marine .......eeeeess 100; & 410 
Ellesmere and Chester.......... 133 bs Tn chinennnesss bt 00aSa., ee 9 
Grand Junction .......6.6.se06. 100 305 British Commercial ........ 50} 5 45 
Huddersfield .......6.+se0-seee- 57 18 Globe . ...sccseee pGbaoadoes 100 148 
Kennet and Avon ........0..++. 40 29 Guardian. ..o-ccoccsecceces 100} 10 20 10 
RABIN « cccccccccdbbepecsccs 47 31 RIVED. cates ceccsvesbensiva 50] 5 5 
Leeds and Liverpool............ 100 395 Imperial .....c.cdsscsscess 500} 50 95 
GetaeG o dade un cccsesecedscevect 100 700 DEO TTD oo nica vn cae s0Kee 100} 10 8 
ANRED cos 0600dbes csbbenenes 40 25 Raw ES. ccccacabeoteesgbes 100) 10 10 10 
Maehdals <s passe skgtssececctsde &5 100 London. ..... bbbacbbddeove 25} 12 10} 2010 
Stafford and Worcester ........ 140 800 Protecter . év.vcceceseeds 20; 2 1 2 
Trent and Mersey .............. 100 820 BOGE os ocoancens¥eameroctod 20] 2 3 
Warwick and Birmingham...... 100 265 Royal Exchange ........++.. 100 | 255 
Worcester ditto ............) 78 55 
DOCKS: MINES. 
Commercial.......sss0 seseees 100 82 Anglo-Mexican..,..++++++++ 100} 90 32 10 
Sr Wles> sesstedect’ ‘ecethe 100 92 inns.04 6¢a0 deen hae 400! 225 150 
RAMBO ie diciccced sic Gtdbscded 100 88 10|| Brazilian ... essaeee 100] 20 95 
St. Catherine's eee eee heats 100 70 67 10 Colombian oe ee bbe eee tase ] 22 10) 23 
Wee BRO ace oc coccaveecessine 100 206 Mexican .,....+, 100} 23 10 10 
Real Del Monte........... 400}450 | 460 
WATER WORKS. United Mexican,........... 35 lf 
Bast London ........e-ecesesees 100 125 
Grand Junction .........4.-.00. 50 63 MISCELLANEOUS 
rm A ae doh chive coteddodtocés i. ’ 1 
South London ........cseccccess Australian ural Comp.100; 14 
West Middlese® ................ 60 68 || British trea Ditto. pp OE : g 10) 11 
Colmes di _ on ae 
tto eeeeereew ee 
GAS COMPANIES. General Steam Na n.. 100} 13 4 
Irish Provincial ode owe 25 25 
City of London .........05. 100} 90 168 Rio De la Plata ee 
ThiRhe, NOW voc cccccscsccece 100} 50 95 Van Dieman’s Land .. 100) 5 210 
Sy” PRS aR oa 50} 31 33 || Reversionary Interest S. 70 | 6 
Tinperial...cses.s oes vessce . | 50) | 45 |) Themes Tu % 46 3 
United General ............ 50| 40 33 Fioteries DO oe TR 5 
Westminster Fete ee eee wee ‘ 50 | : eee ee eeeeee 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Beggar of the Seas; or, Belgium in the Time of the Duke of Alba, is pre- 
paring for publication. 

A Pocket Atlas, in Eighty-four Maps, by R. Jennings, illustrative of Modern and 
Ancient Geography; the first Series showing the different States of Europe, &c. 
agreed on by Congress in 1815, ani exhibiting the latest Discoveries: the second 
Series, or Ancient Department, will be compiled from the most esteemed Authorities. 
Engraved by Turner. 

Tales of Passion. By the Author of Gilbert Earle. 

The Roué, a Novel of real Life. 

Mr. M. Brydges is preparing in one volume octavo, A History of the Roman 
Empire under Constantine the Great. 

Life of Jean Bart, a celebrated Naval Chieftain in the time of Louis XIV. being a 
Translation from the French. By the Rev. Edward Mangin, of Bath. 

Mr. Blaquiere has nearly ready a Third Volume on the Affairs of Greece. 

Elements of Mental and Moral Science. By George Payne, A.M. Resident and 
Theological ‘Tutor of the Blackburn Independent Academy. 

The Fourth and Concluding Volume of Mr. Godwin’s History of the Common- 
wealth will soon appear. 

Penelope ; or Love’s Labour Lost. 3 vols. post 8vo. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Sketches of Modern Greece. 2 vols. post 8vo. i. 1s. 

Austria As It Is. By an Eye Witness. Post 8vo. 85. 6d. 

Pilgrimage in Europe and America; With an Account of the Discovery of the 
Sources of the Mississippi and Bloody River. By J. C. Beltrami, Esq. 2 vols, 8vo. 
il. 1158. 6d. 

The Oriental Missionary. By the Rev. C. Judkin. Smail 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Children’s Fire Side . A Series of Tales for her own Children. By Isabella 
Jane Towers. 7s. 

The first Two of Four Volumes 8vo. of Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. 11. 10s. 

The Companion. Part I, is. By Leigh Hunt. Continued in Weekly Nos. 3d. 

Lord Byron and his Contemporaries. By Leigh Hunt. 31. 3s. ’ 

Hamiltonian System, The Anabasis of Xenophon, with the Two Translations, 
literal and free. 8vo. 12s. 

Selections from the best Italian Prose Writers, on thesame Plan. 6vo. 10s. 

Also, on the same Plan, Selections from German Authors. 8vo. 10s. 

Captain Parry's First, Second, and Third Voyages. In Five Pocket Volumes. 20s. 

Elements of Rhetoric. By Richard Whately, D.D. Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, 


and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 
Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence in Italy, 1819—182¢. With Illustrations of 


the Present State of Religion in that Country. imo, 7s. 6d. 
Journal of a Residence and Tour in Mexico, in the Year 1826, with some Account 
of the Mines of that Country. By Captain George Lyon, R.N. F.R.S. D.C.L. 2 vols. 


post 8vo. 18s. : 
Narrative of an Attemipt to Reach the North Pole, by means of travelling over the 


Ice in Sledge-Boats, in the Year 1827. With Plates and Charts. By Captain 


W. E. Parry, R.N. F.R.S. &c, Commander of the Expedition. 4to, 2. 2s. 
Proc ‘din of the Expedition to Explore the Northern Coast of Africa, in 1821 


and 22, With Plates, Maps, &c. By Captain F, W. Beechey, R.N. and H. W. 


Beeche ’ . Ato. 3l. 3s. : ; 
The *Establi ment of the Turks in Europe. An Historical Discourse. Post 


8vo. 5s. 6d, ; 
The Present State of the Island of Sardinia. By Captain William Henry Sm ~ 


R.N. K.$S. F.R.S. F.S.A. and Memb. of the Astron. Soc. of Lonion, 

numerous Plates. 6yo. 16s. . ev 

The Present State of H St, Domingo with Remarks on its Agriculture, 

Conmare, Laws, Help, Fiamnees an aE teap 23 y James Franklin, Esq. 
Bvo. 108. 

Poe Anus of Sumi By the Rev. George Wilson Bridges, A.M. Member of 
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the Universities of Oxford and Utrecht, and Rector of the Parish of St. Ann, Jamaica, 
2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 15s. 

A Second Series of the Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland, With Copper-plate 
and Wood Engravings. 2 vols. f. cap 8vo. 165. 

Description of the Circus situated on the Via Appia, near Rome, with some 
Account of the Circensian Games. By the Rev. R. Burgess. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Statement by the Council of the University of London, explanatory of the Nature 
and Objects of the Institution. 8vo. 2s. 

La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri, con Comento Analitico. Di Gabriele 
Rossette. 8vo. Vol. II. 20s. 

A History of France, with Conversations at the end of each Chapter. For the Use 
of Young Persons. By Mrs. Markham, Author of the Hi of England. With 
numerous Wood Engravings, illustrative of the progressive Changes in Manners, 
Customs, Dress, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

‘ Elements uf Algebraical Notation and Expansion. By the Rev. George Walker, M.A. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Head Master of the Grammar School, — 
Leeds. 12mo. 

The Annual Peerage, for the Year 1828. 2 pocket vols. 11. 

Popular Lectures on the Steam Engine: in which its Construction and Operation 
are familiarly Explained ; with an Historical Sketch of its Invention and progressive 
Improvement. By the Rev. D. Lardner, LL.D. With Twelve Plates, and a 
beautiful Engraving of the Statue of Mr. Watt. 7s. 6d. 








PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(From Dec, 24 to Jan. 24, 1827.) 


ENGLISH FUNDS, HIGHEST. LOWEST. LATEST. 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent..e.ceceees 210} eocees 205 seeocee 210 
3 per Cent. Consols ..ceseeqeeee SSF covcce BLE cocsee B5¥ 
3 per Cent. Reduced ...ssesceeee B6§ seccee B2§ caccce 86h 
3} per Cent, Reduced......seeeee QS ceccce BOF wrseee 93h 
New 4 per Cents....secessecceee SHU .cecee Shut ...e00 shut 
Long Annuities, expire 1860 26.46. U9fp sccees 19 ceoves 19h 


250 
93s. pm. 
61s. pm. 


India Stock, 10} per Cent,....... 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent. .....00. 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. perday ../... 


250 eeeeee 2454 eeeenee 
95s. PM@.«s 00798. PM-ceee 
62s. pm.... 52s. PMcee ee 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


93 


Austrian Bonds, 5 per Cent. ...... 
Brazil ditto, ditto ....sseececess 


ee pre 


91 seeeee 
SOR wceees 





Buenos Ayres ditto, 6 per Cent. .. 48  cescoe 42 ceccee 
Chilian ditto, GO n0c0decees thon 25} eeecee 243 eeeece 
Columbian ditto 1822, ditto eeeeee 23} eeever 204 eeseee 

Ditto ditto 1824, ditto eeeeeeeses 274 eeeeee 233 eeeeee 
Danish ditto, 3 per Cent. ....4066 GIR .eccee 5D secece Gid 
French Rentes, 5 per Cent. eeeeer 1044 eeeeee 1013 ecesee 200 
Ditto ditto, 3 per Cent. teers eeee 694 eeeeee 674 eeveee 695 
Greek Bonds, 5 per Cent. sovcscee 18 eecsce 16} eeeeee 17} 
Mexican ditto, 5 per Cent. eeeees 37} sieve) 34} eeeeee 34} 
Ditto ditto, 6 per Cent. ......eee 483 eeeeee 44} eeeeee 45 
Peruvian ditto, 6 per Cent. eeeene 263 eeeees 244 ao ke el 25 
Portuguese ditto, 5 per Cent.,..... 72 pry 71; eeseee 72 
Prussian ditto 1818, ditto se eeeeee 100} eeeeee 993 eerece 100. ’ 
Ditto ditto 1822, ditto ee eeeneee 985 eeeeee 98h eeceee 983 
Russian ditto, Gitte. cococte cebic 94 eeeeee GOR ..se0e = 





Spanish ditto, ditto, oope 9 c2ene ey 
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